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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 


The intention of this book is to bring before the reader 
the salient features of England’s industrial and commercial 
progress in the past Progress is not uniform in all branches 
at all times, in one period we may find expansion m com- 
merce, in another new developments in agricultural life and 
methods, in a third a growth of a maritime spirit, in a fourth a 
succession of mechanical inventions The facts about these 
events have been related before, although owing to the pre- 
ference that IS generally bestowed on political and constitu- 
tional history, they are apt to be regarded as of secondary 
importance I make no claim to originality so far as the 
matter of this book goes, yet as each historical event is im- 
portant, not only by itself but also m its bearing on other 
events, I have tried by a new arrangement to bring out these 
connections more fully I have chosen what appears to me 
to be the chief Landmark of each age, and grouped round 
it the events which led up to it, and the consequences 
which came from it 

This has involved the sacnfice of any attempt at a strict 
adherence to a chronological order, and tire omission of much 
that IS in Itself important and interesting, but the compensa- 
tion will be found, I believe, in an increased simplicity of 
treatment, and a clearer impression of the mam outhnes of 
our country’s economic development 

As the novelty of my book lies merely m selection and 

vil 
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PREFACE 


arrangement, I have not thought it necessary to burden the 
text with numerous foot-notes of reference to authorities 
To two books in particular I owe much, and it is right that 
I should make special mention of them They are Cun- 
mngham’s Giowth of English Indiistiy and Commerce and 
Ashley’s Economic History 

It only remains for me to express my thanks to those who 
have helped me, and especially to the Rev W Cunnmgham, 
D D , who has assisted me with numerous suggestions and 
criticisms 

1898 
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LANDMARKS IN 
INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 


INTRODUCTION 

History is opening out so vast a field that by commor 
agreement we have come to recognize certain divisions m it 
We speak of Ancient History and Modern History, Pohtica! 
History, Constitutional History, Ecclesiastical History, Mili- 
tary History, Economic or Social History, and so on Bui 
although these divisions are convenient, we must not draw 
a dividing Ime too rigidly, we cannot take each fact of 
history and label it as belonging to one subject or to another, 
however temptmg this may be for the sake of clearness, 
because there are many events which are impor ant, not only 
m one, but in several branches of history With some this 
multiple importance is evident no one would dream of 
assigning Magna Carta to the constitutional historian and 
forbidding the political historian to mention it, events like 
the Reformation, or the Model Parliament, or the coloniza- 
tion of Ulster, or the Union with Scotland are plainly many- 
sided But there is another class of events which, though 
they appear to belong very definitely to one division of 
history, yet on a closer scrutmy reveal influences, at first 
not suspected, reac^ng into other divisions Philip IPs and 

CD 346) ^ 
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Louis XIV’s persecutions of their subjects seem at first 
sight events to be classified as pohtical or religious, yet they 
turned out to be of great economic importance m Enghsh 
history, for the immigration of alien craftsmen into England 
stimulated our mdustries at the expense of those of the 
Netherlands and France When, as the story goes, an Indian 
pursumg some deer along a steep mountam side m Peru, 
shpped, caught hold of a shrub to save himself, dragged it 
up by the roots and saw revealed a mass of silver — a dis- 
covery which led to the working of the Potosi irunes and 
the bnngmg of immense quantities of silver to Europe — 
we are tempted to say that this is an event purely economic 
Yet it had far-reaching pohtical consequences, not only m 
Spam, but m our onm country, for the nse m pnces which 
the new silver caused had no shght share m making it im- 
possible for the Stuart kings to hve on the revenue which 
had been enough for Elizabeth, and eventually brought 
Charles I mto violent colhsion with his parhaments No 
doubt there were other and graver reasons, but money 
difficulties were the begmnmg of the disagreements between 
t-Elmg and Parhament which led to rebellion Again, as we 
shall have occasion to notice more m detail, commercial 
needs or ideas have often led to prolonged wars, m which, 
amid the clash of arms and the rejoicings over victones, the 
ongmal causes are apt to be obscured For example, we 
find It easy enough to recognize Chve at Arcot and Wolfe 
at Quebec as makers of the empire, but we may not discern 
at first sight that the British regiments at Mmden were 
domg their share m the same work 

While it is thus necessary to pay attention not only to 
the immediate results of any event or course of poh(^, but 
also to the remote and sometimes unexpected consequences, 

we must not neglect begmtungs, even if they are very small 
»/ ^ ^ — 

/ 
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aad silent Anything which acts cumulatively, which, with 
ever so trifling a beginning, goes on attaining a wider and 
wider importance as it spreads further and further, is likely 
to turn out to be of greater consequence than many things 
which make a great stir and commotion at first, but witli 
the lapse of time become of less account Compare, for 
example, the importance of the Great Fire in London m 
1666 with the foundation of the Bank of England about 
thirty years later ^ The first left the trade of London para- 
lysed, but only for a very short time, the second, mtended 
to be nothmg more than a temporary financial expedient, 
has ended by influencing profoundly the whole commercial 
system of the country, because its effects have been cumula- 
tive A modem writer on economic history \\ould dismiss 
the first m a few sentences, and deal fully with the other 
Yet to a London merchant "who had witnessed both, the 
immediate impression of the Fire would be far greater, far 
more dramatic, he would rate the immediate consequences 
high, and fail to see those which were more remote Time, 
however, reveals the two events m their tme proportions 
Since events are so intertwmed and draw with them such 
ramifymg threads of after-events, and smce m this tangle 
we cannot use a knife to cut one piece apart from the rest, 
the whole may well seem too vast to deal with satisfactorily 
But, after all, the impression that will be gathered must 
depend upon the point of view Just as m lookmg at a jagged 
mountain from different standpoints we get different pic- 
tures, one face lookmg smooth and steep when seen from 
the front, yet revealing its actual slope from the side, a to'wer 
of rock standmg out against the sky from one place, bemg 
lost when we move to another, while fresh crests and 
shoulders come m sight, so it is with history The pohtical, 


>In 1694 
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the constitutional, the economic histonan, each looks from 
his own pomt of view, the great features of histoiy will be 
visible alike to all of them, but the mmor ones which they 
pick out will be different, each wnter deals with what has 
an appreciable concern with his part of the subject and omits 
the rest 

The task of selection, then, is of necessity one of the mam 
difSculties, It is perhaps greater m economic history than 
in any other branch, for economic history is by its very 
nature barren of mcident and somewhat destitute of great 
landmarks The ordmary reader would be able to mention 
ten pohtical or constitutional events to one economic one 
Economic history is the history of causes and tendencies and 
policies, and most of these act very slowly The movement 
IS so gradual that it is only when comparison is made over 
considerable penods that we can be sure that movement is 
going on at all Economic history is not often influenced by 
human personality or character, there are none of the flashes 
of mterest which biography gives, what it has of dramatic 
interest is not gained from the rapid succession of mcident, 
or from the varymg turns of fortune, but from the slow 
intensity and resistlessness of the causes which it reveals at 
work. From a mass of events, few of them at first sight 
standmg out as of much greater importance than the rest, 
selection has to be made And if by the nature of thmgs we 
cannot select much that is m itself strikmg, we must be 
careful to choose what has far-reachmg connections Isolated 
facts may be neglected, if we make sure that they are isolated, 
the hnks m the long chams of social progress or mdustnal 
development or commercial pohcy are what should be sought 
out and fitted together We may omit what leads backward 
and what leads nowhere, our concern is wuth the “ low 
begmnmgs ” from which our country’s wealth has grown up 
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Institutions, policies, ideas rise and flounsh and fade again, 
and there are few of them that leave no mark behmd them 
on the history and development of a nation What England 
to-day has either to be proud of, or to regret, is the fruit of 
the past, how this fruit has been ripened or been blighted 
m the course of the ages is what history alone can teach us 
And It IS such a contmuity m the social and economic 
development of England that we must endeavour to trace 
It IS a newspaper commonplace of our time to marvel at 
the speed with which we are progressing Discovery has 
succeeded discovery with bewildering rapidity, and inven- 
tions have become antiquated almost as soon as they are 
complete Politics have shared with trade and commerce the 
same restless activity But from this attitude of mind there 
IS a danger of condemnmg the past unheard, or pushmg 
aside with contemptuous tolerance what it has to tell us 
With a pitymg smile we are tempted to say that such facts 
are mterestmg, of course, from an antiquarian point of view, 
but quite out of date, and that it is best to try and understand 
modem conditions without wastmg time over what is past 
and gone Or else, self-contentedly applymg modem con- 
siderations and modem standards to old motives and old 
conditions, we are prone to dismiss the past as hopelessly 
benighted, carelessly wondermg how our ancestors could 
have been so foolish, and thankmg Heaven that we manage 
thin gs better nowadays Such attitudes of mmd are thor- 
oughly wrong-headed, to condemn the past because it is 
the past IS only to mvite the condemnation of the future 
upon ourselves, the amount of commercial and mdustrial 
wisdom may mdeed vary from age to age, but there is no 
reason for supposmg that tlie latter part of the nineteenth 
century possesses a monopoly of it, and we cannot hope to 
understand the pohcy of the past if W'e obstmatcly refuse to 
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regard it from the pomt of view of the past Further, to 
disregard the past is both unscientific and ungrateful un- 
scientific, because the whole course of modem scientific 
progress has of late laid more and more stress upon observa- 
tion, tabulation, and comparison, upon the importance of 
tracmg thmgs step by step from their ongm, mstead of 
begmmng with theory and selectmg facts to fit the theory, 
and ungrateful, because England of to-day is what English- 
men of the past have made her If modem conditions are 
all that we need attend to, are we then prepared to say that 
our own is the only epoch m which England has been great? 
Was not England great m the eighteenth century, and in 
Ehzabeth’s day, and xmder Edward IIP Was not the vigour 
of the country at home and abroad at least as conspicuous 
as It IS now? Nay, further, England and Englishmen of those 
days were tned and not foimd wantmg, while our age has 
been happy m escapmg tnals and knowmg little of enemies 
m the gate 

We owe our empire to those who have gone before us 
they made it for us by the way they fought and worked and 
ruled themselves, and brought up children to carry on the 
work on their hnes If we were to draw a contrast between 
ourselves and other nations, it might well be found m the 
fact that Englishmen have not m past tunes rested content 
at home, but have embarked on wide schemes of expansion, 
and have spread their dommion over the face of the world, 
and that then the State and those who stayed at home have 
stepped m with the resources of arms and an almost un- 
bounded supply of wealth to mamtam what the vigour and 
enterprise of mdividuals had begun Other nations have 
had great colonies, some are still strugghng to get them 
England stands alone in havmg m the mam retamed her 
colonies, and this she has been able to do prmcipally by her 
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unequalled material resources The development of these 
resources, the growth of her mdustry and commerce, first 
at home and afterwards abroad, is a subject which ought not 
to be neglected The story may seem dull, destitute of the 
glamour which attaches to the deeds of soldiers and sailors, 
commissariat work is unromantic when compared with the 
fighting in the front, but it is on the unromantic commissariat 
that the army depends Piece by piece has been raised the 
stately pile which is called the British Empire, who thinks 
of the national mdustry, thrift, enterprise, and material 
resources which form the foundations of it^ Not very many, 
the majority stare at the pmnacles which crown the whole 
But if the pile is to endure it is well to consider these foun- 
dations 


CHAPTER I 

BEFORE THE NORMAN CONQUEST 

When, m the month of August 55 b c , Julius Csesar made 
his landmg on the coast of Kent, the Britons came for the 
first time into direct contact with a power which uas to 
mfluence them for a time as profoundly as it did the rest 
of Western Europe, but with this difference, that while in 
Western Europe the Roman civilization lasted long and left 
many traces behmd, m Bn tarn it crumbled, aw ay under tlie 
hands of the Saxons with surpnsmg rapidity In most 
respects the history of Roman Britain is an episode m our 
history, almost complete by itself, and having few tlireads 
of connection tvith what came after 
Neither Cjesar’s first expedition, nor the second in the 
follo\vmg year, led to much He crossed the Thames and 
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defeated Cassivellaunus at St Albans, but no Roman gar- 
' nson was left, and for nearly one hundred years nothing 
further was done The real work of conquest began with 
Aulus Plautms and Vespasian m ad 43 The south of 
England and the basm of the Thames were subdued Scapula 
earned the troops mto Lmcolnshire and Shropshire, and 
Suetonius Paullmus pushed into North Wales The con- 
solidation and pacification of the country began with Agn- 
cola (a d 78-89) It was in his time that the Britons first 
copied Roman habits, built temples, houses and baths in the 
Roman style, assumed Roman clothes, learned the tongue 
of their conquerors, and settled down mto the life of the 
Roman provmcial Roman roads, elaborately constructed 
with successive layers of concrete, stones, hme and gravel, 
took the place of the imperfect British tracks Villas m the 
Roman style arose to astonish the Britons, whose dwellmgs 
had hitherto been of roughly squared timbers or wattles, 
with the mterstices filled with clay These villas were sohd 
edifices of stone or brick, or of wood on stone foundations, 
sometimes extending 200 feet m length, surrounded by an 
arcade, and paved with marble and mosaic The develop- 
ment of agnculture was on the same scale Even before the 
commg of the Romans, Britain had the reputation of a fertile 
country m which com grew well, and there appears to have 
been some export trade to Gaul and Ireland But, as a rule, 
commumcation bemg imperfect, enough com was grown 
for food and httle more Under the Romans the com-grow- 
mg was systematized, and the trade enlarged To get plenty 
of com, and get it cheap, was always an object of Roman 
admmistration, it was needed for the troops m the island, 
for the Roman camps on the German frontier, and for the 
free gifts of com made to the population of Rome Accord- 
mgly, as the land was allotted on the Roman pnnciple to 
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soldiers and settlers, under whom the old inhabitants were 
employed to cultivate the soil, which had once been their 
own, the amount of com raised mcreased vastly Zosimus 
speaks on one occasion of 800 vessels being sent to fetch 
com from Britam for the Roman cities on the Contment, 
and though the number is probably exaggerated, there is 
no doubt that Britam was regarded as a land of exceptional 
fertility Eumenius speaks of it as “ a land wealthy from 
Its heavy crops, its rich pastures, its veins of metals, its 
revenues, and its many harbours ” He says, too, that 
Nature had dowered it with all the advantages of soil and 
climate, that it neither suffered under extreme wmter cold ' 
nor summer heat, while the fertility of the land was suffi- 
cient either for corn or vmes This agam is a panegyric, r 
experience convinced the settlers that if it was not snmvy. 

It was often rainy and foggy, while the cultivation of the , 
vme never was really successful But for corn-grou mg the , 
island was indeed admirably suited, besides what was taken 
as annona, a tribute of a fixed supply of com for the main- 
tenance of Roman soldiers and officials, enough com was 
exported m actual commerce to justify tlie title bestowed 
on Britain — “ The Granary of the North ” The mtroduc- 
tion of fowls, geese, and hornless sheep, and some fruit 
trees, such as the pear and cherry, are the chief agricultural 
novelties credited to the Romans 

Before the mvasions we know that the Britons had attamed 
a certain amoimt of skill in w'eavmg, dyeing, mctal-workmg, 
pottery, and enamel work The cloth made uas coarse and 
thick enough to be some protection against a sword Stripes 
and chequers in bright colours, of uhich the favourite was 
red, were used for coats and cloaks, dj^es uere obtained 
from various barks and lichens, nngs, circlets, pins, brooches 
and beads of amber and jet were worn Though ffie first ' 

„ ' Cl V 
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■ iron swords and spears were brought from Gaul, the Bntons 
speedity learnt to make them for themselves, ornamenting 
the handles and the bronze sheaths with gold and enamelled 
work Coins copied from the Greek had been made smce 
the visit of Pjiheas (330 B c), and ^before the Roman con- 
quest coins -were lettered m the Roman style, eg" Cuno- 
belmos Rex ” Although iron came mostly from abroad, 
some iron ore was wmrked m the Severn valley before the 
Romans came, and the mmmg of tm and lead in Cornwall 
IS very ancient, dating from the days w'hen Phoemcian com- 
merce was prosperous Posidomus Cicero’s tutor, visited 
Cornwall and descnbes the method of tm work, the tm w as 
found m earthy vems, ground down, melted, punfied, and 
made into slabs for exportation It was shipped off by mer- 
chants from the Tm Island (generally supposed to be St 
Michael’s Mount) From his description it appears that the 
tm W'as got by “ streammg ”, that is, w'ashmg out alluvial 
tin, m this form it is purest, and needs little refinmg Other 
native arts w'ere the bmlding of chanots, coracles, and ships 
The chanots were armed with iron scythe-blades, also of 
native make, the coracles of basket-work and hides were 
used on the nvers The western Bntons made frequent 
voyages to Ireland m ships with flat bottoms, so as to draw 
httle water, but high m bows and stem, built of oak, secured 
with iron spikes, fitted with anchors with iron chams, and 
equipped with sails made of hides, pamted blue to avoid 
observation at a distance 

The strong Roman cmhzation obhterated the pecuhar 
character of native art and craft, and the Bntons abandoned 
the products of their own mdustry m favour of feeble imita- 
tions of the Itahan But there was much that the mvaders 
could teach their subjects, and they well imderstood how to 

'Born 135 B c , died 51 B c 
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exploit the natural wealth of the country Mines, for ex- 
ample, were mostly in Roman hands, the output of tin in 
Cornwall increased, lead from Derby and the hlendips was 
so abundant that the output was limited by law, iron \\ orbs 
existed m the Forest of Dean, Hereford, and Monmouth, 
copper was mmed in Anglesey and Shropshire, the practice 
of stamping bars of metal with tlie date was apparently 
common, coal was dug and burnt m Northumberland The 
houses of the new masters called for stone-cuttmg, slates, 
and bncks, while their tastes demanded glass and potter)', 
of which the best was made at Castor, near Peterborough, 
and rougher kinds m Lincolnshire, Somerset, Worcester- 
shire, Northamptonshire, and Essex Even at tins early 
date beer was a national product Care for commerce is 
shown by a Roman lighthouse m Dover Castle, and it is 
possible that the Romans began reclaiming and protecting 
low-lymg ground by embankments Luxuries, such as keys, 
steelyards, hair-pms, glass bottles, spoons, statues, and bells, 
were all due to Roman civilization 
The export trade m com, cattle, hides, metal, British 
dogs, furs, and slaves mvolved some imports Salt, an 
article of pnme necessity if meat was to keep through the 
winter, came mostly from abroad, although some yas got 
by evaporation on the sea-coasts ^Vme, too, ^vas imported 
m considerable quantities, as well as some amber and i\or}', 
used for decorative purposes, though the quantity was small 
The finer kmds of cloth could not be made in tlie island, 
and were imported, as was also the best ironn ork Generally 
speaking, the exports were raw materials, nhile tlie imports 
were either luxuries or necessities unattamable at home, or 
manufactured articles Imports and exports u ere, as else- 
where throughout the Roman Empire, subject to duties 
{portona) 
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Another effect of the Roman occupation may be seen m 
the growtli of towns The most important of these were 
London, on which so many roads converged, and York 
(Eboracum), the military centre of the north Bath (Aquse 
Suhs) was frequented for the sake of the waters Colchester 
(Camulodunum), Wroxeter (Unconium), Chester, St Albans 
(Verulamium), Cirencester, Dorchester, Lmcoln, Gloucester, 
Silchester, and Caerleon were all places of some size It is 
related that 70,000 colonists perished m Boadicea’s raid on 
St Albans and London The best houses in these towns 
were occupied by officials, cml and mihtary, while round 
them clustered the huts of the poorer classes, generally 
built of wattles During the later years of the occupation, 
churches were built, in toums mostly of stone and brick, 
in the country of v ood The term viuniapta is applied to 
some of the towns, and there is evidence of town councils 
at York, Gloucester, and Lmcoln Presumably they existed 
m other towns, but m any case it is probable that the office 
of town councillor became hereditary, and passed from 
father to son, m spite of every effort to get nd of the trouble- 
some obhgations which the office mvolved As the Govern- 
ment held these mimicipal bodies responsible for the taxes, 
and left them to arrange for their levy and collection, the 
office was most impopular Judging from what happened 
on the Contment, we may infer that trades gathered m 
corporations {collegia), but there is no very certam evidence 
of this in Bntam 

The prmcipal benefit conferred on the country came from 
the Roman peace Quarrels hitherto adjusted by violence 
were settled m the law-courts, roads brought dwellers m 
different parts of the country mto connection and made 
internal commerce easier, agriculture and mdustry were 
protected from wanton destruction ^Vhen the country was 
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once subdued, peace, save on the borders, was complete 
None of the countiy houses of the Roman period show any 
sign of fortification This security was at the bottom of all 
the prospenty which spread over the country, yet it cannot 
be demed that the Britons felt the occupation m some ways 
as a burden Besides the natural preference for mdepen- 
dence, and the dislike of strangers who spoke a strange 
tongue, there were specific grounds of grievance Those 
who were turned out from their lands by new settlers could 
not be expected to acquiesce quietly, and if this trouble was 
confined to the early days of settlement, others were more 
permanent Taxation was heavy, and the tax-gatherers 
rough, peremptory, and imreasonable In addition to the 
com dues and port dues, there was the property tax (tri- 
butum), and after A d 212, when the mass of the people 
became Roman citizens, legacy duty had to be paid Besides 
this there was compulsory military service Every year 
numbers of young men were drafted into the army to take 
their part m keeping the peace and defending the frontiers 
of the vast empire of which their country was a province 
No doubt, to a warlike race, military hfe would not m 
itself be irksome, but probably only a minonty of those 
enhsted were retamed for home service, the majority were 
shipped across the Channel to Gaul, or more distant 
regions, from which they knew that they might never 
return, while foreign troops appeared to man the defences 
of Bntam 

But it would be wrong to picture this island m the third 
and fourth centuries as being occupied by two clearly dis- 
tinct and hostile groups, Britons and Romans A fusion had 
taken place, and the result was a new type which we can 
only call “ Romano-British ” Bntam felt itself to be part 
of the Roman Empire and wished to remam so, its inhabi- 
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tants were Roman citizens In the towns could be found 
Roman organization, Roman architecture, Roman customs, 
and Roman speech, even m the villages nearly all traces of 
Celtic civihzation had disappeared We might find an 
analogy m modem times m the Bntish rule in India, but it 
must not be pressed too far The difference m colour and 
m rehgion, added to that in race and language, has made 
fusion more difficult But m the peace and order mamtamed 
by ahen rule, the superposition of alien habits of thought 
and justice, the introduction of an alien civilization with 
strange methods, apphances, and luxunes, there is a strongly 
marked resemblance To find a parallel for the final downfall 
of Roman Bntam we should have to imagme that, say m 
1917, the Germans had landed on the east coast and were 
marchmg on London, Canada had been mvaded by the 
Amencans, the Boers had nsen m rebellion m South Afnca, 
and at the same moment the frontier tnbes, followed by 
vast armies of Russians, poured down from the mountains 
mto the Indian plain The surrender of Bntam to the 
Saxons ivas a phase m the collapse of the Roman Empire 
before the invading armies of the barbanans, and it was 
the corruption of the Roman system, rather than the 
decadence of the Batons, that brought it about 

In the fourth century the Impenal capital was removed 
to Constantmople, the Empire was spht mto tnm, discord 
arose between nval rulers, and from tune to time local armies 
threw up claimants to the Impenal throne who tned to cut 
their way to power with the sword Several of these appeared 
m Bntam, and the last, Constantine, started o£F to subdue 
Europe m 407, takmg with him some of the best troops m 
the island, just at the moment when the Piets and Scots were 
renewing their raids and all appeals for help from Rome 
went unheeded At this cnsis the Batons had recourse to 
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the fatal expedient of calling in barbarian to fight barbarian 
Vortigem enlisted a band of Jutes to war against the Piets 
and Scots, these they overthrew, but then turned on their 
employers, their success attracted their felloi\s, migration 
followed migration, battles were fought up and doun the 
country, victory inclmmg now to one side now to the other, 
but on the whole the Saxons made steady progress The 
Britons were driven westward, till by the end of the fifth 
century all the east, midlands, and south belonged to tlie 
mvaders, all that remained to the Britons uas De\on, 
Cornwall, Wales, and the strip of England l3nng west of the 
Pennme Hills The invasion was extremely destructn e It 
was the work of men who were to the Britons everylhmg 
that was alarming, barbarians untamed by Roman influences, 
pagans unsoftened by Christianity, warribrs of reckless 
courage and hardihood The new-comers had indeed none 
of the civilization of the Britons, nor any desire to make use 
of It They saw a well-kept, orderly land, rich m com and 
pasture, sheep and cattle, orchards and farms, and these lay 
before them as spoil In their old home in Frisia they had 
held their land by force of arms, each man being warnor 
at one time and husbandman at another If they resembled 
the German tribes pictured by Tacitus, their methods of 
agriculture were rude, their industrial skill hardlj going 
beyond the weavmg of coarse cloth, the construction of ships, 
wagons, and arms Indeed the constant reference to the 
latter show's how large a part w'arfare filled in tlicir hies 
Towns W'cre unknowm, they settled, when they settled at all, 
m isolated groups, generally bound by some tie of kindred 
But their migratory habits w'ere very imperfectly abandoned, 
and It IS not certam that they had entirely gi\ en up extensn e ^ 

'Extensive cultivation is the method practised amonp mj^tory irfbcs ThcLnd 
B cultmtcd for one year onl> The first preparation for taVirg a crop is to bum the 
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cultivation by the time they began to mvade Bntam It is 
not difficult to picture, from the accounts that have been 
left, vhat the vork of such invaders must have been, the 
slaymg, bummg, and stormmgs, the devastated crops, the 
deserted tov.ms, the fierce pursxut, the flight of the Bntons 
to the recesses of the oods and hills In the general con- 
fusion the civilization mtroduced by the Romans had little 
chance of survivmg 

Exactly tvhat took place is still a matter of controversy 
We know that, under the Romans, the cultivated land was 
di\nded up mto estates owned by mdividual landlords and 
worked by unfree labour We know that the Domesday 
Surrey of ioS6 descnbes the country as having been for 
some time divided into manors, which, also, were estates 
granted to mdividual landlords and cultivated chiefly by the 
unfree labour of servile tenants It might seem natural to 
suppose that the Saxon manor was simply the old Roman 
villa imder another name But six centunes he between, and 
■vs e must not jump to conclusions It has for some time been 
beheved that the Saxons, in their native country, hved m 
free commumties, shanng the land as between equals and 
cultivatmg it jomtl}’- bj* a sj^stem of co-operation There 
were no landlords, as the land belonged to the community 
as a n hole It was assumed that they would estabhsh similar 
settlements m this country*, as there was nothmg left of the 
pre\Tious cunhzation to build on, but m that case it was 
difficult, though, as we shall see m the next chapter, not 
impossible, to explain how these free and equal settlers lost 

brushwood the ashes are then ploughed m fo'^ manure and the crop sown Next year 
tinodier piece of land is chosen and treated in the same wav ' Intensive cuICivadon 
means that the same lana is used over and over again, fertilitv being restored bv manure 
irepeated ploughing and an occasional interval of Ivmg fallow It is obvious that exten- 
sive culnvation is possible, even with settled homes provided the cultivators are few and 
there is plenty of land for all It is stdl practised m parts of Bengal and in Russia and 
Z s imila r svstem existed m parts of Scotland as late as the eighteenth centurv 
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their freedom and equality, so that the few became landlords 
and the many servile tenants This view has been criticized 
on the ground that there is no direct evidence in England of 
the existence of free villages at any time, while the traces of 
manorial estates go back a very long way It is suggested 
that the Saxons established these estates from tlie first witli 
the labour of the conquered Britons, and very probably on 
the sites of old Roman farms which had not perished in tlie 
mvasion The reply given to this is that the Britons all fled 
into the West, taking their language and their religion with 
them, and that the Roman farms, like the Roman towns, 
were wiped out and forgotten Neither of these two theories 
is quite satisfactory Recently a third has been put fon\ ard 
Some historians have thrown doubt on the idea that tlie free 
Village was ever the normal and predommant type of Saxon 
settlement before the conquest of Britam “ Landlordship ” 
they say, “ far from being a gradual evolution in historical 
times, was the oldest of known institutions ” If this were 
true, it would at once become quite easy to account for the 
servile manors of the Saxon period without havmg to suppose 
that there were any survivals from the Roman age or that the 
Britons were enslaved by their conquerors But tire truth 
remams obscure Probably we are wrong to expect to find 
uniformity, and it is very likely that all these different things 
happened somewhere, though in what proportion we shall 
never be able to tell 

In any case, the mam occupation of tlie Saxons w'as agri- 
culture They neglected the towns, which fell into decay, 
and settled after their former fashion in small villages, the 
inhabited part of each “ tun ” being an enclosure protected 
With a wall of mud or stone However the size of a man’s 
holding of land may have varied, it seems that each group of 
timber buildings, hall, bam, cowshed and nek} ard, stood in 

Cl) 346) 2 
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Its ovm enclosure^ If tliere were bondsmen, tiiey lived in 
wattled cottages close by The ordinary operations of tillage 
went on Swnne, sheep, and cattle were pastured and tended 
The villagers would include men with some skill m carpen- 
termg, smith’s work, and shoemakmg Besides shoes, the 
shoemaker made gaiters, leather bottles, jugs and dnnking- 
cups, and harness These men ivere not artisans m our 
sense of the word, like the rest, they worked m the fields 
m the spnng and summer Rj^e, oats, wheat, beans, and 
barley were the prmcipal crops Fish ivere m considerable 
demand, especially after the mtroduction of Chnstianity for 
use on Fridays and in Lent The village fisherman used nets 
or hne, and by his owm account caught eels and pike, min- 
now^s and eelpout, trout and lampreys At times he %vent 
sea-fishmg, but was of opinion that it was a penlous thing 
to catch a whale “ Honey was used for mead, and beer was 
brewed Corn was ground, usually in hand-mills by women, 
and baked at home, wheaten bread for die rich and for the 
feast days, barley-meal for the common folk, and a mixture 
of rye, oats, and beans for the very poor 
Rural industry was indeed almost entirely self-sufficing, 
that IS to say, each group provided for its own wants, and 
did not traffic with others Salt had to be bought at the 
nearest fair, commg partly from the wiches or salt-springs m 
Worcestershire, and partly from abroad, but, as in Roman 
times, it was also made by evaporation of salt ivater m most 
of the sea-coast shires Iron for agncultural implements 
was imported from Spam, and millstones came from France 
A travellmg pedlar would sometimes come roimd the countrj^- 
side with his pack on his shoulders, brmgmg small articles, 

* In the czst of Scotland the farm bmldmgs are still usually built round three sides 
of a squall the dwelhng-housc in the centre^ and bams, byres, stables, &c at the sides, 
and the enclosure thus formed is called “ the farm toun e%identi> a survival of old 
Saxon fashion * ^Ifnc’s Dtaloguet 
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mostly from abroad, ornaments, silks, embroidered %\ork, 
spices, and the hke, but the course of village life went on m 
the regularity of isolation, with little change or desire for it 
From this imenterprismg existence England vas roused 
by the Danish mvasions The Saxons, at first as darmg and 
confident at sea as any other set of sea rovers, had soon lost 
their mantime mclmations The necessity of resisting die 
Danes led Alfred to build new ships, larger, swifter, and 
higher than the Danish vessels, and though at first he had 
to get pirates from Friesland to man them, yet his son, 
Edward, could collect a hundred ships to hold the Cliannel, 
and Edgar sailed rotmd the coasts with an English fleet each 
year Hostility to the Danes had called forth a fleet, imita- 
tion of them brought commerce In the eighth ccntuiy^ 
foreign trade was fitful and scanty The appearance of 
Enghsh merchants at contmental fairs, such as those of 
St Denys, Rouen, and Troyes, was rare Charles the Great’s 
letter to Offa of Mercia speaks of the visitors as being radier 
pilgrims than merchants, though they %vere not above doing 
a stroke of busmess on the journey if the opportunity sened 
them — a worldly, commercial spirit that was held ill-suited 
to their professedly pious objects But under the stimulus 
of the Danish example, these small beginnings de\ eloped into 
a regular trade with Normandy, Ponthieu, France, and 
Flanders A settlement of “ men of the Emperor ” w as 
established m London, they imported wme, fish, clotlis, 
pepper, gloves, and vinegar Merchants who fared thrice 
oversea at their own cost were declared thegn-right w orthj 
AElfnc’s Dialogues speak of the merchant bringing in his ow n 
ship skms, silks which w'ere highly valued, gems, gold clotlis, 
pigments, wine, oil, ivory, brass, copper, siher, glass, and 
such hke Eastern goods came from Constantinople to 
Venice, and from there to Flanders The Danes brought 
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furs, skills, ropes, masts, and tar Exports were tm and lead, 
wool and slaves The centre of the slave-trade was Bristol, 
but It flounshed also in the North German ports m spite of 
all the efforts made by churchmen to put an end to it 
Another important consequence of the Damsh immigra- 
tion, one, mdeed, that was closely connected with the revival 
of commerce, was the growth of towns At first the Saxons 
had shrunk from towns, as if they mdeed regarded them, as 
Tacitus says, as the graves^of freedom. Such towns as they 
had were merely overgrown villages where most of the 
inhabitants hved by agriculture But the example of the 
Danes led to the growth of towns m which trade and industry 
were more highly developed Shrines, to visit which men 
went m pilgrimage and took the opportunity of tradmg, 
monasteries, such as St Edmunds’, which employed smiths, 
carpenters, millers, masons, fishers, hunters, and labourers, 
fortresses, built to keep off mvaders and command 
important roads; the crossings of these roads, the 
farthest pomts inland to which the ships of the day 
could be brought; all offered advantages for the growth 
of towns Thus Glasgow gathered round the shrme 

of St Nmian, St. Albans round that of the first British 
martyr, havmg the added attraction of a Roman road and 
an old Roman town to quarry from Oxford had an ex- 
cellent position on a natural highway, as had Nottingham, 
Cambndge, Ely, and Norwich were similarly favoured York, 
Exeter, and Ipswich could be reached by the sea-gomg 
vessels which drew httle water, and so merchants were 
saved the necessity of breakmg bulk Chester and Bnstol 
traded with Ireland and the Damsh settlements there 
Sandwich was the centre of a great fishmg trade Wmchester, 
Canterbury, Rochester, Southampton, Lewes, Wareham, 
Hastings, and Chichester became important London, 
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almost deserted m 6oi, the Imes of its chief streets lost, had 
by the time of Alfred grown to be a place of great conse- 
quence Fnsians, Easterlmgs, French, and Picards came 
there to trade Many churches were built, not a few of 
which were dedicated to Damsh saints ^ When danegeld 
was paid to Canute, London found one-seventh of the total 
amount, a strikmg proof of its wealth compared to the rest 
of the country 

Yet on the whole the mdustry and commerce of the 
Saxon period do not show much progress, mdeed, com- 
pared with the days of the Roman occupation there is 
retrogression The mines were little worked, even tlie 
scanty quantity of iron reqmred could not be produced at 
home The one trade mtroduced was that of glass-makmg, 
when in the seventh century Benedict Biscop obtained 
workmen from France who made the wmdows for his 
church at Monkwearmouth, and taught the inhabitants tlie 
lost art of making glass cups, lamps, and drmkmg-vessels 
The one purely native art that had a reputation abroad was 
embroidery, gold thread and gay colours makmg English 
work famous m Germany and Italy Dunng the six hundred 
years from the Saxon conquest to the Norman, the condi- 
tions m England were indeed altogether adverse to industrial 
and commercial progress The Saxon mvasion left tlie 
country divided and thinly settled, means of communica- 
tion were bad, disorder and msecunty prev'ailed No sooner 
was the kingdom beginning to be united under tlie ^Vessex 
kings, than fresh mvaders came to cause fresh confusion, 
and for two hundred years the struggle Mith the Danes 
absorbed tlie energies of the country and m asted its resources 
Means of exchange and regular markets were also wanting, 
the amount of money was too small to act as a circulating 

> E B St Olaf and St. Magnus 
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medium, and barter is always a comphcated process In the 
general ignorance of wntmg, transactions were earned out 
before witnesses, who could testiJf}’^ to their completion on 
both sides — a cumbrous and dilatory plan. In spite of the 
heavy tolls which fell on those who used roads and nvers, 
both means of commimication were penlous Robbers were 
so common that every stranger was suspected and bidden to 
give wanung of his approach as an honest man should, by 
the soimd of a horn. At sea pirates swarmed, and they often 
made raids far mland up the nvers In these circumstances 
a vigorous mland trade w'as not to be expected 


CHAPTER II 

THE RIANORIAL SYSTEM SERVICE AI>fD COMMUTATION 

Whether the mass of cultivators m England were at the 
first free or servile, there is no doubt that for some time 
before the Norman conquest the general form of iand- 
holdmg was that of the manor. This was essentially an 
unfree system, and even if we suppose that the onginal 
cultivators were free, it is not so very difficult to account 
for the loss of freedom. Something of the same kmd hap- 
pened m Italy, where the small land-owners, the men "who, 
like Cmcinnatus, came from the plough to serve theur country, 
disappeared and were succeeded by large propnetors with 
wide farms {latifimdm) tilled by slave labour Side by side 
with the village and its associated cultivators grew up estates 
in the hands of lords, grants by charter which had passed 
mto permanent ownership Necessity of protection or the 
pressure of misfortune may have compelled freemen to bmd 
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themselves to a lord, the practice of commendation ^ worked 
the same way A dependence once established tended to 
grow, so that by the time of Domesday we find a system of 
lords with servile tenants so widespread and so settled that 
it may be termed the rule, the exceptions are few, and are 
confined to a district of England which was under different 
influences 

It IS then important to notice that the English cultivator 
was not enslaved by the Normans The manorial system 
was not introduced by them, they were indeed familiar with 
It, and though it was hardened and consolidated by the 
Conquest, yet The Domesday Book, by its continual refer- 
ences to “ T R.E ” 2 IS evidence that the manor was sub- 
stantially the same institution in the days of Edward the 
Confessor as of William I And similarly the plan of culti- 
vation m general use in England at the time of Domesday, 
known as the “ three-field system ”, was not new The 
village land consisted of three kmds — arable, meadow, and 
waste The arable land was divided into three huge fields, 
and these further subdivided into acre or half-acre strips, 
marked off by balks of unploughed turf, each man’s holding 
being made up of a number of these scattered stops Each 
field went through a rotation of a crop with autumn sowing 
(wheat), a crop with sprmg sowmg (barley or oats), and 
a year fallow Thus m any particular year tivo of the three 
fields would yield a crop of wheat and a crop of barley or 
oats, while the third was lymg fallow This curious mixture 
of complexity of tenure and imiformity of method was the 
outcome of the needs and difficulties of the time Ongmally 
land had been regarded not as mdmdual property, but as 

man commended himself to some lord or powerfuJ person doing sen ice at the 
lord's Court and so getting protection Commendation v.'u.s at first a relation between 
naan and man the holdmg of land was not dependent on condition of performing service 
* Tempore Regn Cdiiardi — the time of King Edward 
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village property common to all the villagers, and the stnps 
annually re-allotted to give each a chance of tlie most fertile 
spots m turn When the practice of redistribution came to 
an end, owmg to the natural desire of each man to retam 
the land which he had improved by his work and reap the 
advantage of the still unexhausted improvements, it was 
still convenient that a man’s holdmg should be scattered as 
before Obviously, if all his holdmg lay m one field, he 
would be poorly off for food m the year that field lay fallow 
Moreover, land varies greatly m quality even m closely adja- 
cent places, and all the more before a good system of drain- 
age has been mtroduced, if each man held one plot m each 
of these large fields, the difficulty of crops would be met, but 
the problem of how to give each one equal advantages would 
remam unsolved So as a means of avoidmg unfairness and 
jealousy the plan of scattermg each man’s holdmg m acre or 
half-acre strips was a practical one The uniformity m 
method was due to the fact that it was necessary to combme 
to do the ploughmg One villager would rarely possess 
enough oxen to do it for himself, but when they joined, 
teams of four, six, or eight oxen could easily be set to work 
In addition to his share of strips m these wide fields each 
villager had nghts to a portion of the meadows enclosed for 
hay, and further nghts to pasture cattle or swme upon the 
village “ waste ”, woodland, or pasture, and to make what 
use of it he could by gathermg wood for fuel or cuttmg turf 
Further, each villager generally owned a small patch of land, 
the close or toft round his cottage The fact that, with the 
exception of these closes, none of the land was permanently 
hedged in, cattle bemg allowed to wander over both arable 
and meadow land after the com and hay harvest was gathered, 
gives the name by which this method of tillage is sometimes 
distmguished, “ open field ”, 
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Such farming might have been, earned on by agreement 
among the tenants, but at the time when we find it described 
land was held m large estates by lords of die manor The 
whole of the cultivated land then fell mto two species 
demesne land, land cultivated entirely for the benefit of die 
lord, which might consist of a separate enclosed portion, 
or of holdmgs scattered among the holdmgs of the villagers, 
or both, and land held m villeinage, that is, land held from 
the lord by his tenants, who were unfree, and were bound 
to pay certam services to the lord The amount of land 
owned by each tenant, and the services due to the lord, 
depended on his status Two mam classes can be distin- 
guished the ordinary holding was a virgate or yaidhnd, 
usually thirty acres, held in scattered strips, the holder of 
a virgate was called a villem (villanus) Next came tlic bordars 
or cotters {bordaiit or cottarii), the general size of whose 
holding was one or two acres, though it sometimes rose to 
five or more These did not possess either oxen or a plough, 
and were in a decidedly lower position tlian the \illcins 
Both villeins and cotters w^ere unfree, but their position was 
not that of slaves, a slave is bound to his master, his ser- 
vitude IS personal, he is destitute of riglits, he may be called 
on to do anything No doubt on the first coming of the 
Normans tlie new lords made use of some actual slates 
either on their land or m their houses But the \ liiems and 
cotters were terntorial serfs, bound to tlie land to perform 
certain fixed services, and thej^ were not destitute of nghts, 
m general opmion at any rate, how far these nghts could 
be enforced by laiv ivas another matter 

Services w'ere paid in labour on the lord's demesne, and 
out of the very great variety of them tw o mam classes emerge 
“ week work ”, that is, labour for certam da} s a w ccl regularl} 
all tlie year roimd, villeins generally giving three dais’ work 
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and cotters two, and “ boon work ” {pecance), extra labour 
m addition to the week work at times of the year w'hen there 
was special need for it such boon work w'ould be demanded 
at harvest, haymakmg, and ploughmg In addition to week 
work and boon work there w'ere often small tributes or pay- 
ments m kmd fowls and eggs, bushels of oats, and so forth, 
and the villagers had to do w^hat carting the lord required 
These duties discharged, the tenant had the rest of his time 
to work on his oivn holdmg 

It is evident that the prmcipal task m managmg an estate 
was to see that the villems and other tenants paid their 
services duly, and to supenntend them at their w'ork Such 
work when ill looked after wmuld tend to be httle, for the 
labourer had no mducement to work hard, and m the case 
of the boon w’ork, the vdlein had eve..y incentive to evade 
or put off fulfilment of his duty As the course of three-field 
cultivation went on its regular round both for demesne and 
village land, the time that the demesne needed extra labour 
was naturally just the time that that villager would be 
anxious to work on his own land In such times as hay- 
makmg and harvest, when delay might mean a change ol 
weather and a lost crop, it was most irksome to be called off 
to gather the lord’s hay or reap his harvest Consequently 
there w^ere needed on each manor ofiicials whose chief duty 
was to exact the viUem services 

An account of these officers is given m a thirteenth- 
century book, the Seneschauae, by an unknown author, which 
treats fully of the different officials and how they ought to 
perform their duties The Seneschal, who had to overlook 
several manors, was to make his rounds two or three times 
a year to mquire about the rents, services, and customs, to 
check the yield of com, the amount used for seed, the land 
ploughed, and so forth, to see the horses, oxen, sheep, and 
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swme were well kept, to inquire how the bailiff, hayward, 
and keeper of cattle performed their duties The Bathjfwas 
the head of the estate, it was for him to see tliat the cus- 
tomary tenants did their proper amount of ploughing, and 
that It was well done with small furrows, and soun with 
good seed He had to keep account of how many acres of 
meadow they mowed and cut, and to see that nothing was 
wrongfully sold from the manor The Provost or Reeve was 
elected by the village as the best husbandman among them, 
and was responsible for the villeins’ labour, keeping a tally 
of the services performed The Hayward w'as to be o\ cr tlie 
customary tenants at times of ploughmg, harrowing, hay- 
making, and harvest, and see they did the W'ork they ought 
to do The same need of w'atchfulness and supervision 
comes out in The Dite of Hosebondrte, by Walter of Henley. 
He advises that the estate should be surveyed and valued, 
and a record kept as to how much each tenant holds and 
by what services, “ and because customary servants neglect 
their work, it is necessary to guard against their fraud, 
further, it is necessary that they be overseen often 
Whether an estate was valuable or not mainly depended 
on the amount of labour available Fertility would be un- 
developed, size would merely prov^e cumbrous, if there was 
a want of labour There was no class of labourers w ho could 
be hired, a lord must depend on the services of his tenants 
Thus pains were taken to keep up tlie labour on an estate 
It was, generally speaking, impossible for a man on it to 
leave it, heavy fines were asked before permission was 
given New holdings could easily be bestowed out of tlie 
waste, or existing ones divided if more land was required 
But above all, when the aim of good management was tliat 
each manor should be self-sufficing, that tlie customary 
labour should be enough and no money disbursed to hire 
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more, it was important to have an exact account of the 
labour on each estate To know this was to know the value 
of the manor, and hence the attention paid m Domesday to 
the servde tenants 

Before giving an account of the Great Survey, it is well 
to remark the object of it It has been of such mcomparable 
value to the historian, it has given so much information that 
would otherwise have been lost to us, that we are led to 
regard it chiefly as a histoncal document, a record of the 
conditions of agncultural life and status m England at the 
tune of the Conquest To take such a view is to make a great 
mistake Interestmg as the Great Survey has proved to our 
own time as a record, there never was a record of more im- 
mediate practical value for its own tune Its object was 
fiscal To the Kang, by whose order it was compiled, the 
land of the realm was enormously important From it he 
drew his wealth, and not he alone, but his Norman followers 
also On land fell all taxation Nay, more, under the feudal 
system much of the organization of society rested on the 
possession of land It was with land that the Kmg rewarded 
his supporters, and while the secunty of the throne and the 
peace of the coimtry depended largely on land bemg in 
trusty hands and undisputed in ownership, no greater danger 
was to be found than m a reckless acqmescence m the forma- 
tion of great and concentrated temtonal estates m the hands 
of nobles, and a neglect to guard the royal nghts against 
infringement The mghtmare of Stephen’s reign offers the 
best comment upon the wisdom of the Conqueror m msist- 
ing upon a settlement of rights and obhgations m the matter 
of land 

The matter for the Great Survey was collected by com- 
missioners sent round the country These were to inquire 
on oath from the sheriff, the barons, the hundred, the 
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priest, reeve, and six villems from each village, the name of 
the manor, who owned it, and who had owned it m the time 
of the Confessor, how many hides ^ there were m each manor, 
how many ploughs on the demesne, how many tenants, and 
what their status, how much wood, meadow, and pasture, 
what mills and fishponds, whether the manor had altered 
in size, and what its worth was These instructions were 
thoroughly carried out, “ so very narrowly he had it in- 
quired mto that there was not one single hide nor one yard 
of land, nor even — ^it is shame to be telling of, but he did not 
think It shame to be doing it — one ox, nor one cow, nor one 
swme was left out that was not set down m his record ” 
With the exceptions of the counties of Cumberland, West- 
morland, Northumberland, and Durham, and the north of 
Lancashire, the returns for England are complete, though 
they are not all equally full, some are very short, while others 
are fuller, but even these seem to have been abridged if we 
may judge from the original return for the county of Cam- 
bridge,^ which IS a copy of tlie verdicts delivered by the 
Cambridgeshire jurors, and goes mto veiy' full detail The 
general result of the Survey was to show that wlleins and 
cotters formed the bulk of the agricultural population, but 
there was a considerable number of bondsmen or slaves 
proper, and of free tenants or socmen 
The existence of each of these classes seems traceable to 
special influences The slaves, whose average percentage 
among the cultivators is nme, often do not appear at all in 
eastern and midland shires In the south-west and on the 
Welsh border, on the contrary, the percentage rises as high 
as twenty-four, and it is reasonable to suppose that these 
were mostly Britons who had been slaves before the coming 
of the Normans, or had been made slaves by the conquerors 

* The hide was X20 acres * The Inqumtto Coiritatm Cantchrtsia 
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The free tenants and socmen are found almost entirely in 
the eastern counties, where they sometimes number forty- 
five per cent of the whole. The terms libeti tmentes and 
socetnannt seem to have been used more or less mterchange- 
ably by the barons who drew up the Survey, and no very 
clear distmction need be drawn between them They differed 
from villems and cotters m not being bound to week work 
On the other hand, their holdmgs are reckoned in virgates 
or portions of virgates, which means that they formed a part 
of the ongmal village fields as did the villems’ land These 
men owed a rent m money or kmd and often boon work as 
well, and although they could go and come as they pleased, 
they could not sell their lands without the lord’s consent, 
they were free only m a limited sense, the tenure on which 
they held was techmcally free, though their hberty was in 
many ways restncted The part of England m which these 
freemen and socmen arc most numerous suggests that 
Damsh mfluence was at work, that these men were the 
descendants of Damsh followers who were wilhng to do 
some work for their Danish lord in return for a grant of land, 
but who were yet kept above the level of the English villems 
The mmuteness and patience with which the mass of 
infonnation in Domesday was collected and recorded is 
perhaps most appreciated by one who looks over its pages 
for the first time If he has no particular object in view, he 
will naturally turn to a piece of country with which he is 
familiar, to see if by any chance any of the villages or panshes 
he knows are mentioned, and only half expecting to find 
them It is almost a shock as the well-known names, some 
a httle disguised, others clear enough, come one after an- 
other xmder his eyes, with the record of men and stock, 
mills and dues No fortuitous extract of some imfamiliar 
manor bnngs home the same vivid sense of how the present 
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16 linli.ed with the past, how men and methods have come 
and gone, and the land has remained Yet in spite of tlie 
comparative unreality of an extract taken at random, it is 
worth while to present one or t\vo as an illustration The 
first IS of a very ordmary type, the manor of Beauchamp in 
Essex 

Terra Canonicorum Sancti Pauli m Exsesse Hundredum 
de hidingforda Belcham tenuit Sanctus Paulus tempore 
Regis Edwardi pro manerio et v hidis Semper II 
carucae in dominio et XII carucae hominum, XXIIII 
Viliam X bordarii V servi Silva LX porcis, XXX acrae 
prati, IX animalia 11 runcmi XL porci C oves V 
caprae Semper valuit XVI libras 

“ The land of the Canons of St Paul m Essex, and The 
Hundred of Hinckford St Paul held Belchamp in the time 
of King Edward for a Manor and five hides There were 
always two plough-teams m the demesne, and twelve plough- 
teams of the tenants, 24 villeins, 10 bordars, 5 serfs There 
IS a wood there for 60 hogs, 30 acres of meadow, 9 animals, 
2 load-horses, 40 hogs, 100 sheep, 5 goats It was always 
worth ^16 ” 

Here we have set down the ploughs in tlie demesne and 
on the land m villemage, the villeins, bordars, and slaves 
(these latter rare in Essex), the wood, meadow and land, and 
the stock finally, the worth of the estate The example is 
selected as being typical rather than interestmg More 
curious IS this one from Worcestershire 

Rex Wilielmus tenet m dommio Chideminstre Hoc 
Manerium fuit totum wastum In dommio est I caruca 
et XX Viliam et XXX bordarii cum XVIII carucis et 
adhuc XX carucae plus ibi possunt esse ^bi II servi 
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et nil anciUae et II mokm de XVI solidis et II salma 
de XXX soIidis et piscana de centum denanis Silva 
de nil leums . . Totum Manerium tempore Regis 
Edwardi reddebat XIIII libra de firma, Modo reddit 
X bbras et IIII sobdas ad pensum 

“ Kmg WiUiam holds m his demesne Chideminstre . . 
rhis Manor was all waste In the demesne there is one 
Dlough-team and twenty villems and thirty bordars with 
nghteen plough-teams, and toenty plough-teams more 
:ould be there There are tvi'o serfs and four bondwomen, 
md two mills of the value of sixteen shillmgs, and tv'o salt- 
Dans of the value of thirQ’^ shilhngs, and a fishpond of the 
/alue of one himdred pence There is a wood of four miles 
The whole Manor m the time of Kmg Edward paid fourteen 
pounds for ferm, now it pays ten pounds four shilhngs by 
iveight ” This furnishes an example of the way m which 
not only the land was considered, but its capacities for im- 
provement gauged More ploughs could be set to work if 
necessary, the slaves, both men and women, were to be 
expected near the Welsh border, the dues brought m by 
miUs are recorded, because the tenants were compelled to 
grmd at the lord’s mill, salt-pans show how old the mdustry 
of salt-makmg is m the country^, and the high dues show how 
valuable the mdustry was, fish were necessary for days of 
fastmg, and consequently a well-stocked fishpond was a part 
of each well-regulated estate The fall m the total “ ferm ” 
smce the Confessor’s days may be explamed by the entry 
that the manor had been devastated 
As by the time when we again take up the story'’ of the land 
we shah, find a great mcrease m the number of free tenants, 
and a diminution of dues paid m labour, even by tenants 
who were not reckoned to be free, it is necessary to trace 
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how these things came about, and there is some e\odcncc 
for doing so after Domesday, m the Extcnta, or Sur\cjs of 
manors, which give an account on the same lines as Domes- 
day, though with more detail, especially about condiUons of 
tenure,^ the manorial accounts {compoUts), the Court Rolls, 
records of proceedings in manorial courts, relating changes 
m holding, new-comers, those who left, or committed 
offences, and so forth But most invaluable of all is tlie 
evidence we get from The Himdied Rolls, a survey com- 
piled by Edward I m 1274 

First, as to the growth of free tenants In 1086 Beau- 
champ had no free tenants ^ There were tlurt}f-four ser\'ilc 
tenants and five slaves But m 1181 , m a record of tlie same 
manor, in addition to thirty-five servile tenants with very 
small holdings, there are eighteen free tenants, and in 1222 
there are thirty-four of them, and there are also a number 
of holders of work-lands These “ free tenants ” paid 
annually sums of money for their lands, which were holdings 
of virgates or fractions of virgates, and w^ere also bound to 
boon work, so they may perhaps be regarded as descendants 
of the villeins of 1086,^ but it is impossible to be sure of tins 
Some cases are found where free tenants commuted their 
boon work for a payment, and gamed a more complete 
freedom, holding tlieir land by “ charter ” granted by tlie 
lord Other free tenants had holdings, not in the common 
fields, but reclaimed from the waste which lay contiguous 
to each village These generally paid money and not ser- 
vices Others, agam, had portions of demesne land let to tliem 
for a money pajTnent, where a lord had plenty of land and 


' T/tr Hundred UolU Ed%*ard I s 8unc\ of the ro>*nl demesne con s LtreV 
bodimcnts of rxienta 

*Thc chanre^ amon^rst the tenants on Beauchamp Mano** m de a I n 

A8hlc> 8 Fconomxc Hutory^ ^o! i part 1 pajjc 23 
• Professor Ashley taVea this 

(P^46) 3 
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msuffiaent services to till it, this would fae a convenient 
arrangement, and thus in a third way the number of free 
tenants was swelled 

"^Yhat constituted freedom it is hard to say precisely A 
man might be free or servnle by status, and although now- 
ada}'5 we are not very clear what the distmction was, it is 
reasonable to suppose that it was well enough understood 
m its own da}"-, that the confusion, where it exists, is rather 
of modem than medireval manufacture For whatever this 
“ freedom ” was, we are apt to confuse it with another 
notion, that of econormc freedom, and thmk of a man as free 
or unfree accordmg to whether he worked for himself or 
paid semces to a lord It is obnous, however, that these 
tnm kmds of freedom are not necessarily connected A man 
might be a serf by status, and yet hold a piece of land on 
condition of pa}Tng a rent, while another, free by status, 
might, for his own convemence, take a holdmg to which 
payment of semces was attached. From the pomt of view 
of the tune the first was a serf and the second a free tenant, 
but accordmg to ideas of econormc freedom the case would 
be exactly reversed We should naturally turn for exact 
defimtion to the lawyers, but we meet the same difficult}’^ of 
correctly mterpretmg the decisions that were given They 
may have been consistent accordmg to some rule with which 
we are not fully acquamted, or they may have been contra- 
dictory, certainly they sometimes seem to be of the latter 
character Thus, for instance, the most generall)'^ accepted 
mark of servde tenure was the mabihty to many a daughter 
or sell an ox without the lord’s consent, and a case m John’s 
reign was decided m favour of a tenant’s freedom, on the 
ground that he was not boimd m this way, although it was 
admitted that he had to pay boon work But, on the other 
hand, tenants by charter, who were undoubtedly free, were 
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sometimes tied m selling cattle and giving jn marnagc 
Molmen, men who paid a rent or mol in place of senocc, 
were sometimes reckoned as free and sometimes not The 
plan of succession by Borough English,^ instead of primo- 
geniture, was also regarded as a mark of senile status, 
although here again free tenants sometimes succeeded by it 
And finally it must be remembered tliat as the law came to 
be more and more based on Roman ideas and Roman 
maxims, it would tend to take a harsher vieu of scr\ile 
position, for m the eye of Roman law a slave u as not a person 
at all, but a chattel Thus the la\vyers of tlie thirteenth and 
fourteenth centunes were much less fa\ourabIe to persons 
claiming to possess some degree of freedom than their 
predecessors 

Confused as the question of free tenancy is, tiiere is no 
doubt that m the course of the t%vo centunes and a half 
which followed Domesday, many tvho had origmall} been 
servile became free But tliere was a still larger class who 
commuted their services without thereby gaming freedom 
The custumals of the manor recorded the mono) value of 
the services, at first, no doubt, for the sake of the fine to 
which a defaulting villein w'as liable But if the fine w as an 
adequate compensation for the loss of the daj’s labour, the 
lord might piefer to accept it No distinction in pnnciplc 
would arise between payments for week work or boon work 
In any year wdien it was convenient for tlic lord to permit 
commutation he w'ould permit it, pronded the tenant was 
able to pay It might be that the boon w ork w ould be retained 
longer than the week w'ork, as labour enough might be lured 
for ordinar)’’ seasons, while m hanest- or seed-time c\ en one 
would be busy, and labour scarce, thus the task of carting 
seems to ha\ e been rarely commuted But tlie w hole que^- 

> The s%stcm by \^hich the on lohcn « 
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tion was one to be decided on principles of advantage or 
disadvantage, there v.’^as no sentimental desire on the part 
of the lords to keep their tenants in a condition of servility, 
though they would naturally prefer to get as much as possible 
from them, either m the shape of work or money Further, 
there was very httle that could be described imder the term 
“ rights ” The lord had a nght to a certam amount of 
labour, and could mfhct punishment — generally a fine — if 
the labour was not paid But it is not clear that he had any 
nght to claim tlie fine m place of the labour, nor, on the 
other hand, could tlie tenant demand the acceptance of pay- 
ment mstead of his services When commutation had been 
m steady use for a long time, it was natural that a custom 
so well estabhshed should come to be regarded as bmdmg, 
and attempts to break it be resented as illegal, but lords 
were under no legal obhgation to permit commutation unless 
they had some definite agreement, and cases of this kmd 
were rare 

As, however, the practice of at least occasional commu- 
tation spread over the country, it is clear that there must 
have been labourers ready to imdertake agricultural work 
for hire These may have been men who had a small quantity 
of land, not enough to take up the whole of then time, or 
more rarely landless men, entirely dependent upon wages. 
Where commutation was tardy, the probable reason was 
that these men were scarce But the practice of commutation, 
begun m some cases before Domesday, u as the general rule 
by the rmddle of the fourteenth century, and m some cases 
the tenants had a right to pay m money. 

If we compare the village of these times with the village 
as we know it, several stnkmg differences emerge. In the 
first place, villages were then as far as possible self-sufficing 
Difficulties of carnage were great, and httle produce was 
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raised for sale Though m cases where the lord ^\as habit- 
ually an absentee, some sellmg must have been done, and 
though the mere fact of villeins bemg able to pay dues m 
money instead of services, and bailiffs being able to hire extra 
labour, pomts to a certain circulation of money, yet, as a rule, 
the manor was a unit by itself, the lord hvmg on tlie produce 
of his demesne, or if he owned many estates, travelling 
round with his household to eat up the substance of each m 
turn, as did the Kmg and Court to the royal manors At 
first village artisans were paid for their services by a holding 
of village land, and not by each person for what he wanted 
done Rough cloth was woven and shoes were made in the 
village, there was no shop, and no goods were made except 
to order It is unnecessary to indicate how widely different 
are modern conditions The village then w^as isolated, this 
isolation has now practically vanished 

Further, there was a permanence in village life wdiich is 
no longer the case It was difficult to come, and harder still 
to go, holdmgs passed naturally from father to son IIis 
services rendered, or the commutation paid, the \illem had 
security of tenure It remained for the lawyers of a later 
century to assert that villeins had no rights against tlieir 
lords, m cases where they were dispossessed And just as 
the labour was permanent, so the system of cultivation w as 
unchangmg There was no exercise of individual judgment, 
the rotation of crops was mechanical for lord as for vallein 
In the three-field course there w as no room for onginahtv or 
experiment The results were poor, but improvement was 
hardly possible 

Thirdly, mstead of tlie tliree classes of to-da} — landlord, 
farmer, labourer — tliere were only two, the firmer did not 
exist And wdiere rent w’^as paid for land, it was not the 
rent of to-day, a competitive rent Rent is now paid accord- 
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mg to the amount of advantages, fertihty, position, and the 
hke, possessed by one piece of land compared with others 
But rent then was a quit-rent, that is, it represented the 
value, not of land, but of commuted services Although it 
was usual that those with the heaviest services held the most 
or the best land, this was by no means mvariable, and so it 
IS clear that quit-rents might be high where competitive 
rents would be low, or vice versa For example, the de- 
scendants of the slaves of WiUiam I’s time seem gradually 
to have ob tamed grants of land, but these were always very 
small and generally of poor quality, and the services heavy 
If they subsequently managed to commute these services, it 
would be for a considerable sum, and they would hold land 
at a very high quit-rent, although it would fetch a low com- 
petitive rent under modem conditions But to understand 
the agricultural conditions of the time, modem ideas, such 
as competition, mdividual hberty, mobility of labour, and 
capital, m the sense of “ a store of wealth that can be turned 
mto new and more profitable channels as occasion arises 
must be put on one side, and the forces of custom and status 
put m their place 


CHAPTER III 

TOWNS, AND THE BEGINNINGS OF TOWN LIFE 

Domesday mentions eighty towns as existmg m England, 
but these cannot all be classified under the same headmg 
To our ideas very few of them were towns proper, London, 
York, Wmchester, Bristol, Norwich, and Lmcoln had long 
passed beyond the village state, but the rest were in the mam 

^ Cunningham s Industry and Commerce 
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large villages, surrounded by a wall and protected by some 
fortification, yet still essentially villages in that tlic principal 
occupation of the inhabitants was not trade or commerce, 
but agriculture, a small association of cultivators made tlic 
village, while a larger association vould be called a town 
The difference was one of size and not of character The 
mhabitants of these towns, dwelling on cither the Kmg’s 
lands or that of some manorial lord, were under the control 
of a superior The land they cultivated was probably held 
on conditions of servile tenure, and carried the obligation of 
payment of service, just as was the case with the villcms, 
the manorial officer looked after his lord’s rights and en- 
forced their payment just as elsewhere, the affairs of tlic 
town came before the Manorial Court Lect, where suits 
were heard, nuisances amended, fairs and markets granted, 
trade regulated, and fraudulent traders who sold goods of 
bad quality or short weight, and persons who committed 
misdemeanours, punished, all privileges being made occasion 
for payment which w^ent to the lord of the manor In short, 
the town had no corporate eustence at all It will be the 
task of this chapter to trace the remo\al of tliesc disabilities, 
and see the substitution of a system in which tlic towns 
gained the corporate existence w^hich they were at first with- 
out, and were thus enabled to manage tlieir own affairs, 
both financial and mdustrial 

Roughly speakmg, the control of the manornl lord showed 
itself m two ways, the first, the exaction of ser\icc on condi- 
tion of holding land, was common to all cultnators, while 
the second, the payment of dues m return for “ liberties ” 
of trading, concerned onlj the mhabitants of the towns 
And in the towns, as m tlic Milages, commutation would 
supersede services Thus tlierc is mention '’t Leicester of 
“the pennies which were accustomed to be f’ken }ear!v 
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from my burgesses of Leicester on account of reapmg my 
com at Leicester But this freedom was a matter, at first 
at any rate, of indi\udual arrangement bettveen lord and 
townsman What we are concerned with are the hberties 
gamed by the towns as units 
The towns were xmder a twofold authonty, that of the 
lord of the manor — of which examples have already been 
mentioned~and also that of the Kmg In the case where 
the town was on the royal demesne, both authonties were 
m the hand of the same person, for then the Kmg was him- 
self lord of the manor. But the nghts were distmct, some 
being special to the town and imposed by its own lord, and 
others general to the realm and imposed on all alike by the 
Kmg ^Vhether the pajments were collected for the lord of 
the manor by his bailiff, or for the Kmg by his sheriff, the 
townsmen had no share m determmmg the manner of the 
assessment The exactions of the sheriff were always un- 
popular, and seem sometimes to have been unfair and 
excessive By The Inquest of Sheriffs ^ m Henr}’- IFs reign 
a very stnct mqmry was ordered mto the conduct of these 
officials, and a hmt is given that some of them had been 
offering hush-money to those whom they had defrauded, 
no report of the commission exists, but the fact that most 
of the sheriffs were removed from their offices and replaced 
by others more closely connected with the Exchequer shows 
that then honesty was not above question, even to their 
master, while those beneath them had probably more cause 
to complain An example from so late a date as Edward I’s 
reign illustrates the way m which sheriffs could oppress 
a town Roger of Estra, at Cambridge, took a total tax of 
25 6d per hide, nommally to pay for the buildmg of a stone 
bndge, but m the end he built a wooden one, and m the 

* Tho’npson, Erslixh Murtapal History *1x70 
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meantime charged exorbitant sums for the barge which he 
provided as a ferry while the bndge was buildmg 

Whether the townsmen were hardly treated or not, the 
desire to get free from the incubus of the sheriff’s or bailiff’s 
control would be great, and just as m the case of commuta- 
tion of service, the lord would make no objection to granting 
this freedom, provided it was certain that he would be no 
loser It was a question of security and money, and par- 
ticularly during the time when the barons were much m 
need of ready money, either for castle-buildmg or fitting 
out an expedition to the Holy Land, if security and money 
could be found, they would be readily accepted Thus from 
the Conquest onwards there is a process of emancipation at 
work in the towns, if the townsmen w^ere rich, a charter 
might be bought outright, if this could not be done, privi- 
leges might be secured from Kmg or lord on condition of 
an annual payment In either case the town became free, 
a hhei bia giis, though obviously the degrees of freedom w ere 
different But m either case the responsibility for pajment 
would often be too heav)’’ to fall on anj' individual It fell 
on the townsmen as a body, and thus grew' up the notion of 
corporate responsibility, and witli it corporate pow er If the 
citizens xmdertook to pay a sum mstead of the annual im- 
positions, tlien it w as for them to collect the sum A house 
rate was levied, and those who paid it were said to be at 
scot and lot in the borough To reward tliem, they had the 
advantages of being burgesses of a free borough These 
advantages were real In tlie charter granted by lung John 
to Ipsw'ich, It IS specified tliat in return for the usual ferm 
being paid into tlie Exchequer each ) ear, togetlier w itli an 
increment of loor , tlie burgesses were to be free from 
various tolls, stallage, lastage, passage, pontage, and otlier 
customs tliroughout the land, tliey w ere not to be compelled 
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to plead out of the borough, and justice was to be done 
according to their ancient customs, they were to have then- 
lands as before, no one was to be billeted there, nor was 
anything to be taken by force, and they were to have a mer- 
chant gild In addition to this, freedom generally imphed 
the nght of holdmg markets and fans, of regulatmg and 
restncting trade, and of electmg then own town officials 
Thus at Ipswich the burgesses chose two bailiffs to be re- 
sponsible for the proA’^ostship of the borough and make the 
paj-ments to the Exchequer, four coroners to take charge of 
the pleas of the Crown, and twelve portmen to govern the 
borough and mamtam its hberties 
This mamtenance of hberties was no empty phrase 
Towns while under the control of a lord had juelded a con- 
siderable revenue In any case, whether freedom was gamed 
by handing over a lump sum once and for aU, or by a fixed 
3 early pa3'ment, money had to be raised somehow, and 
townsmen would natmaUj’- look to the same source of revenue 
as that b}'^ which the lord had profited This was maiolj'- the 
regulation of trade, and durmg the centui^' followmg the 
Conquest trade grew fast. The connection with the Con- 
tinent became closer merchants from Normandy, Poitou, 
Gascon}', Cologne, Flanders, Italy, and the Hanse towns 
came with them merchandise to the principal towns, bnngmg 
wine, spices, Eastern goods, and the finer sorts of cloth, and 
bujmg lead and tm, fish, meat, fat cattle, wool, and jet, ahen 
craftsmen, especiaU}^ weavers, settled m the kmgdom, at 
first scattered here and there, afterwards mainly concen- 
trated b}' Henr}^ I m South Wales, castles and cathedrals 
found emplo3Tnent for masons, carpenters, and glass-makers, 
smiths and mon-workers were bus}^ with arms and armour of 
more elaborate kmds, the strong hand of the Norman and 
Angevm lungs on each side of the Channel did somethmg tc 
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suppress piracy, and the good order they hept in the realm 
made communication easier The statement that in ^A^llham 
I’s reign “ any man might travel over the kingdom with his 
bosom full of gold ” may be somewhat in the way of a pic- 
turesque exaggeration, but it expresses an important truth, 
namely, that the Norman rule, exacting as it often i\as, 
gave by its secuiity far more opportunity for trade and 
mtercourse than England had known since the Roman 
occupation 

To manage this growing trade to the advantage of each 
town was the policy of the burgesses It was an exclusnc 
policy, they did not regard trade for its own sake, tlicy did 
not aim merely at a great volume of it, but they iMshed to 
keep It in their own hands, to prevent “ foreigners ”, v hetlier 
from abroad oi from another town, from getting a share 
It was miquitous m the eyes of a burgess that if he paid his 
share towards the freedom of the town, an interloper, who 
paid nothing, should interfere with profits that might ha\e 
been his, buy and sell in his market, and rob him of his 
customers To maintain tlie hberties of tlie borough meant 
to maintain the privileges of the burgess who paid scot and 
lot against the rivalry of the outsider 

The body mto wdiose hands tins regulation of trade and 
mamtenance of burgess liberties fell was the Merchant Gild, 
which sprang up m most of the towns during tlie twelfth 
and thirteentli centuries As tliese Gilds are known to line 
existed in 102 towms in England,^ 3c m ales, and 3S in 
Ireland, it may be mferred that few towms of consequence- 
were without them The commonest clauses m tlie charters 
founding merchant gilds are to this effect “ c grant 

» Out of the 102 English to \n^ S2 hid acquired thc»n h\ th*' end of c h 

centun The In^h GiJds arc ioonl> Jatcr if the f rr-orded r-c- ion < to I c U\.c^ 
as approichinp ilic date of their foundation Th ^ boncic’' is dou' fu 3 

• With the important exception of London 
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a gild merchaat vdtli a hanse and other customs belongmg 
to the gild, so that no one who is not of the gild may mer- 
chandise m the said town except wnth the consent of the 
burgesses ”, and also, “ We likewise grant them and their 
heirs that if any person’s wllem remain m the town, and 
hold land m it, and be m the said gild and hanse and scot 
and lot a year and a day \Mthout bemg claimed, then he 
cannot be reclaimed by his lord, but may remam free m the 
said town ” ^ This latter clause secured the burgesses, even 
if villems m ongm, from attempts to revive old servile clai m s, 
while the former gave them protection agamst outside nvahy 
The regulations of the merchant gild at Southampton, which 
was granted by Henry II, afford an excellent illustration of 
the way m which such a gild worked The officers, at whose 
head w'as the alderman, w'ere to be elected m the gild, and 
were paid by receiving dues from each one wffio entered the 
gild Money was to be given m chanty, and sick members 
helped and %nsited, when a gildsman died, the brethren m 
the town were to attend his funeral, and if a member was 
impnsoned m England, the alderman was, if possible, to 
purchase his dehverance, peace W'as to be kept, and there 
were penalties for slander, or violence committed on gilds- 
men Further, the exclusiveness of the gild was to be mam- 
tamed No stranger might be brought to a meetmg, no one 
but a member was to buy m order to sell agam m the town, 
nor could he buy honey, salt hemng, oil, imllstones, leather 
or hides, nor sell wme, save on days of fair or market, or hold 
more than fi\ e quarters of com to sell by retail, there were 
to be no partnerships between gildsman and stranger, nor 
could strangers buy any merchandise which a gildsman 
washed to buy, one gildsman could demand a share from 
another brother m any bargam that he made Regulations 

* G'<ks, GM M(rcJ-ant voLi p 8 
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were m force against any system of fraud among strangers 
whereby the people of the town were to “ lose their gain ” 
The fish and meat markets were to be supervised by officials, 
butchers were not to sell bad meat, nor to cast offal, mto the 
streets, nor to smoke pork before their houses or m the street, 
fish brought m a ship was not to be unloaded or sold without 
leave of the bailiff, only he who had caught the fish could 
offer fresh fish for sale in the street, nor was fish to be bought 
save between simrise and sunset Regratmg (buymg m order 
to sell agam in the same market) of kids, lambs, birds, ewes, 
capons, fowls, fresh cheese, butter, and eggs was forbidden 
until a certam hour, and imtil the townsmen had had time 
to buy their food All these rules, and many others, were 
enforced by fines, or, m some cases, imprisonment and the 
“ loss of the Gild ” when it was a gildsman who was at fault, 
a heavy penalty, for it reduced the offender to the rank of 
a stranger 

The rules of various merchant gilds vary a good deal, but 
we may notice a few mam divisions mto which they fall 
There are rules of charity and neighbourliness among gilds- 
men, there are rules for the conduct of gild business and 
gild meetmgs, election of officials and die like, there are 
rules for mamtammg the jurisdiction of gild officials, not 
only over their own members, but also over all commg to 
trade m tlie towm, finally, and this is the largest class, there 
are rules to secure advantages for the gildsman agamst the 
outsider Some goods are not to be dealt m by strangers at all, 
and retail trade is generally forbidden to tliem, other articles 
they may traffic m after the gildsman has had his choice, 
or after tliey have paid a toll, good quahty was to be assured 
by having transactions m open market, dealers in each article 
having their appomted place Strangers were to gi\e surety 
that they could pay, and w ere generallj hampered and placed 
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at a disadvantage Victuals alone were free to anyone to deal 
in, though any attempt at buymg to hold stocks, and thus 
raise the price, was forbidden In fact, the greater the dis- 
advantage which a stranger was under the better, for then 
he would be induced to jom the gild and share the burdens 
of gildsmen, while the larger the membership, the smaller 
became the mdividual share in the payment to the Exche- 
quer 

Two further considerations about the merchant gilds 
remam to be noticed In the first place, though it is impos- 
sible to lay down any general rule about the exact origin of 
them, for the creation of each gild differed m different towns, 
it IS clear that the merchant gild was not necessarily the same 
as the govemmg body of the borough Thus at Ipswich the 
town was given its charter and leave to form a merchant gild, 
but the two were distmct Here the grant of a liber bwgus 
preceded the formation of a merchant gild, but not infre- 
quently It IS the other way, merchant gilds flounsh in towns 
which were not techmcally free, towns where the lord’s 
bailiff presided m the courts, or towns where the lord him- 
self claimed the right of decidmg who might enter the gild 
Further, foreigners and persons not resident m the towns 
could become gildsmen by election and payment of fees, 
cases occur where women and members of religious houses 
belonged to a merchant gild, but these could not be bur- 
gesses Agam, a man could be of the franchise yet not of the 
gild, and m the statutes of the merchant gild a distmction 
was often drawn between them, while finally a person could 
be an inhabitant of the tourn without either havmg burgess 
nghts or bemg in the merchant gild To this class belonged 
all the Jews But though these distmctions are clear at first, 
yet there was a strong tendency drawmg the burgess-ship 
and the membership of the merchant gild mto one. The 
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same man would hold office m to'iTO and gild, the duties to 
be performed were somethmg the same, there was a close 
tmion of interests Thus, as trade grew, the two often merged 
mto one, and when m the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
formal grants of mcorporation were made, they \\ ould often 
be made to the merchant gild, which thus became m name 
and m fact the governmg corporate body of die town Con- 
sequently, though the merchant gild was not neccssanij die 
origm of corporate powers and feelings in towms, it Jiad 
a great influence upon their growth 
To buy a charter for a merchant gild was thus to obtain 
from the ICing a privileged position of e\clusi\ cncss tow ards 
strangers and interlopers The ICmg, howeicr, did not 
always play fair, and m more than one instance allowed 
another body to take up a position of privilege in opposition 
to the privileged merchant gild This was the Craft Gild, 
a body of alien handicraftsmen who migrated to England 
and preserved m dieir adopted land the association which 
they had formed m their owm countr} to protect them 
agamst the tyrannical oppression of an oligarchy of merchant 
prmces In this way, and m dus way onlj, can die craft 
gilds be represented as the earliest organizations of Labour 
m Its great contest with Capital In England it w as nodiing 
of the sort It was quite wrong to see m die struggle of 
merchant gild and craft gild die poor artisan fightmg die 
exclusiveness of die merchant monopolist “ Merdiant ” 
has no such specialized meaning, and an}*diing in die nature 
of a capitalist was unknown till well on m die fourtccndi 
century ^ The trudi is diat the struggle w as one for mono- 
poly indeed, but for the monopoi) of die native burgess 
agamst the alien interloper The King Jiad granted nglits 
of monopoi} to the merchant gild— monopoi} even agiinst 

* r:\cn then on!) i6o penens m EnpLnd n larpc cf tr^de 
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non-gildsmen of their own town — and yet he was now 
favouring bodies of aliens whom, m return for substantial 
pa}Tnents, he was allowing to settle in utter disregard of 
the privileges of the merchant gild 

The Pipe Roll of 1130 shows us craft gilds of weavers at 
1,11100111, London, and Oxford, and soon after they are found 
at Wmchester and Beverley The fight was fierce and long 
we can see it mirrored in the Liber Ciistiiniarum, where the 
burgesses are striving their utmost to prevent the aliens 
from gaming the franchise — a cunous struggle, by the by, 
for the ongmal complamt of the gildsmen and burgesses 
was of competition from outsiders who w’^ere not “ at scot 
and lot ”, and did not pay their share of the town’s expenses 
Mr Meredith is not wholly satisfied with this view, and 
m his book on Economic History argues that the mdustrial 
stnfe element may perhaps have had more influence than is 
usually allowed it He points out that the only traces of 
conflict are those m which the weavers’ craft gilds are m- 
volved the mference from this — that weavers were the only 
aliens mtroduced into England — ^he is not prepared to accept, 
and therefore suggests that merchants trading m cloth tried to 
suppress not mdeed the ahen weaver’s freedom of production, 
but his area of market, and that the race problem was really 
and m fact aggravated by an economic cause of dissension 
But durmg the course of the struggle, a change came over 
merchant gild and craft gild alike The latter ceased to 
consist of ahen workmen only Among the unlicensed or 
“ adultenne ” gilds amerced m 1180, some certamly con- 
tamed natives (e g the gild at Totnes) And, on the other 
hand, as towns grew and mdustry became more complicated, 
the merchant gild was no longer sufficient to embrace withm 
Its comprehensive sway all the varied economic aspects of 
town life To superintend details, therefore, the craft eilds 
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were ofBcially incorporated m national life, and brought into 
organized relation with the municipalities, \\ith ^^hlch tlic 
merchant gilds were now practically identical Tlus change 
dates from the middle of the thirteenth centur}" thus in 
1261 the Lorimers’ craft gild appears in London witli rules 
provided “ with the assent of Sir William Fitz Richaid, the 
then Mayor of London, and the other barons of tlie same 
city ” In 1300 the London weavers’ gild ended their long 
weary struggle by submitting to the Loid Mayor and Aider- 
men, with whom also the London cordwamers made an 
agreement m 1303 The same process took place all o\cr 
the country at Exeter the cordwamers had every year to 
deliver up their powers to the city authorities, and pa} a line 
for their renewal But be it observed tliat it nas not to their 
old enemies the merchant gilds that tlie craft gilds non made 
submission, it n as to the ton n authorities — another mstance 
of that unifying which characterized the reign of the first 
Edward As for the merchant gilds, cither die} had become 
identical with the town government, or else die} lued on 
as the whole, of which the various craft gilds nerc the parts 
Tlus accounts for the curious custom of London, that c\cr}- 
body who had sened a seven gears’ apprenticeship could 
thereafter practise any calling he chose The merchant gild, 
anyhow, had lost its monopoly of trading, and a statute of 
1335 allowed general Free Trade nitliin die country' c\cn 
foreigners might now engage in it 
The state of things now attained to represents probabi} 
the hey-day of English urban prosperity Regulation there 
was, sufficient to maintain good workmanship and a fair 
price, yet not so much as to restrict production of these 
regulations tlie mam principles were hid down by 
the town authorities or die merchant gild (where it sur- 
vived), but the details were arranged by' die aainous craft 

( D 340 ) ^ 
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gilds concerned Ashley has therefore called this state of 
affairs “ the gild sjstem ”, but Cunningham’s name of 
“ domestic s}'Stem ” is preferable, as draumig attention to 
the sahent feature — ^the organization of mdustry by a small 
master m his onm house, assisted by a limited number 
of apprentices and journeymen, all of ■whom expected m 
due course to become masters, and work for themselves m 
their own houses 

But although peace and harmony reigned withm each 
several town, there was still a protective system for each 
towm Commerce had not become national, it w'as mter- 
municipal. 

How general this treatment of trade was, comes out even 
more clearly m the exammation of two thmgs which seem 
at first sight to make agamst it, the existence of the great 
fairs, and the practice by which debts could be reclaimed 
from the merchant gild of the debtor Such fairs as those of 
Wmchester, Stourbridge, Boston, St Ives, St Edmxmds- 
bury, and others, seem to be national, and even international, 
m character. The Wmchester fair was thronged with mer- 
chants from Flanders, Normandy, Gascony, as w'^ell as from 
London, Southampton, Bnstol, and other Enghsh towms 
TraflBc went on m wme, cloth, salt fish, spices, meat, and 
w'ool There was a court of “ Pie Powder ” (dusty feet), m 
which disputes were settled by Law Merchant But there 
was no real freedom for trade at these fairs Leave had to 
be obtamed to hold them, they" were not to be contmued 
beyond the proper time, dues had to be paid on bargams, 
the members of the merchant gild of the to'wn near which 
the fair w'as held had privileges and exemptions which 
strangers had not Each craft was grouped m its owm place; 
the craftsmen from the neighbourmg towm were generally 
forced to go to the fair while it lasted, and trade m the town 
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Itself was suspended Everywhere there was the same regu- 
lation for some local object, there ^\as an unusual volume 
of trade, and forms of restriction differing from the ordinary 
town rules, but there is no more idea of individual freedom 
m the fair than m the town 

The practice by which debts were recovered from a 
“ foreigner ” shows equally clearly how slight vv ere the 
rights of the mdividual in commerce, and how powerful 
the idea of membership of some corporate body English 
traders might naturally have difficulty in recovering money 
from traders of another country, and there is nothing strange 
that recourse should then be had to the defaulter’s merchant 
gild, though even this shows how closely the interests of 
gildsmen and gild were twined But if commerce had been 
really national m character it would not hav e been necessary’ 
to call m the merchant gild when dealing with another 
Englishman This, however, was frequently done For 
example, a gildsman, or even a burgess of, let us saj , South- 
ampton, who was owed money by a merchant of York, could 
claim against, or, if necessary, sue the merchant gild of 
York for the debt Often tlie matter would be taken up bv 
the sufferer’s own town Thus, the mayor and corporation 
of London would W'rite, insisting on tlie pay’ment of debts 
due to London merchants from, it might be, either mer- 
chants of Bristol, Florence, Y^armoutli, Bruges, Ghent, or 
Oxford, to almost tlie same effect, namely, tliat tlie town 
authorities should cause justice to be done, as tlicy would 
wish It done to their ow’n towansmen, under tlircats of dis- 
traint on property belonging to merchants of the dcfaulung 
town then m London The necessity and frequency of sucli 
action give a stnkmg example of the powers and responsi- 
bilities of the tow’ns as units in all commercial rclauons of 
tile time 
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In comparing the conditions of trade and mdustry inside 
the towns with those of the present day, very wide differ- 
ences appear Commonplaces of this century, such as capital, 
labour, employer, competition, have verj”- httle meamng as 
apphed to the thirteenth century Employer and labourer 
are one, the craftsman works at his craft assisted by appren- 
tices who will, m their turn, become craftsmen, the retail 
shop IS practically unknown, for each craftsman sells the 
goods he makes, there is httle change m fashion, and de- 
mand is steady, large stocks are not made or held, there is 
no underselling or cutting out of rivals by improved process 
or speaous goods, there are no wealthy employers strugghng 
to become still wealthier On the contrary, townsmen hve 
much the same hves, and aim rather at standmg well with 
their gild than exciting envy by their mdividual prosperity 
Craftsmen work year after year on the same method with 
the same materials It is not competition which deterrmnes- 
pnce, but usage and regulation The pnce of any nare is 
to be a fair pnce, fair to the producer and fair to the buyer, 
and this was far more easy to estimate then than it is now. 
Under the diverse conditions of modem production, the 
idea of justice as a determmmg factor of pnce has gone, we 
do not trouble over what is the right price, we accept the 
pnce under usual conditions as bemg nght But when 
craftsmen hved similar hves, and produced on a similar 
scale with similar advantages of situation and market, and 
with similar costs of production, a just pnce was not so diffi- 
cult to determme Thus the trade of the time is pervaded 
with a morahty that is unfamili ar to our day Now, trade 
is not immoral, but it is unmoral, pnce is left to competition, 
to the conditions of the market But in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, current opmion, if not perhaps on so high a level as 
Thomas Aqumas would have had it, when he urged the 
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wickedness of selling defective articles without indicating 
the defects to the buyer, or of asking a high price when 
there was a temporary scarcity, yet made strongly against 
deceit, fraud, and concealment Neither buyer nor seller 
was to take advantage of the other’s necessities, but payment 
was to be a fair return for the labour expended upon honest 
work 


CHAPTER IV 

THE EXCHEQUER MONEY AND ACCOUNTS 

In very early states of society money is not used at all 
Men live by the produce of their own labour, Yhat they 
want for themselves they make, or if they cannot make it, 
they obtain it from tliose who can, by an exchange of goods 
which IS called “ barter ” But, save m the most simple 
cases, the process of barter is extremely inconvenient In 
malang a purchase it is only required to find someone ho 
IS willing to pait with tlie thing ^^hlch you vant, he is sure 
to be ready to accept money for it, if enough is offered 
But in the case of barter, the man you deal •\\itli must not 
only have what you want, but also be %MlIing to take vlnt 
you have to offer Thus barter is only suitable where men 
have very simple wants, and m small areas A man who is 
at a distance from home with portable goods to dispose of, 
will not be willing to take bulk} articles in exchange, even 
if tliey would be useful to liim, because he cannot carr} tliem 
With him 

Thus there is a clear distmction bet^^ een countries w here 
bu}nng and selling is carried on by means of barter, and 
those in which money is used The latter ha% e taken a great 
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step in advance of the former But although this transition 
from a “natural economy” to a “money economy” is 
very important m its results upon the trade of a country, 
yet it may be very gradual Traders, who travel from place 
to place, may use money — mdeed it may well be impossible 
for them to carry on their trade without money, the King 
and the Court may use money, and it may further be com- 
mon in the towns Yet the country distncts may remam stiU 
m a condition of natural economy There, payments may 
be made m services or m kmd, the labourer may hve on the 
food he raises from the land which he pays for by service; 
simple wants, such as clothes, boots, or the repair of imple- 
ments, can be satisfied m the vdlage by payments m kmd, 
even though corns may be used as umts by which the value 
of thmgs IS measured, and thus one of the functions of 
money be fulfilled, without money actually passmg from 
hand to hand 

This condition, where a country is partly imder a money 
economy and partly imder a natural economy, existed m 
England at the time of the Norman Conquest, From the 
earhest days the country had never been without some 
coinage The silver sceattas of the seventh century, corned 
m Kent, Essex, and Mercia, were followed m the eighth 
century by stiver peimies, beanng the name of the fcmg who 
issued them. The numerous regulations about fines and 
wergilds, so common m Saxon laws, show that money was 
famihar, and the impositions of Danegeld m 991 and in later 
years afford sufficient proof that money was, on occasions, 
to be found all over the country before the end of the tenth 
century But its common use was confined to the merchants 
and traders, and the dwellers in London, Wmchester, and 
the greater towns On the manor, money at first played no 
part, paj-ments m service and payments m kmd, com, wood. 
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the King’s Council with the King himself at the head of it, 
which had to do mdiscnminately mth justice and finance* 
But It was impossible for one body to transact all that had 
to be done, and consequently as tune went on and business 
increased, the Council was subdivided The first distinction 
which emerged was between the judicial side and the finan- 
cial side, and this financial side developed into the Court of 
the Exchequer It is unnecessary to duell upon the early 
history of it, but let us take a view of the Court itself and 
Its methods of work at a tune when its organization uas 
complete This is the easier to do, as the Dialogtis de Scac- 
cario, the work of Richard FitzNigel, Bishop of London, 
gives a full account of the Exchequer and its officials 
Dunng the reign of Henry 11 the Exchequer was per- 
manently estabhshed at Westmmster, it was mconvement 
for it to follow the King m his wandermgs on account of the 
bulk}’- nature of the rolls, chests, table, talhes, and wnts 
required for its busmess At the head of it was the Justiciar, 
who represented the Kmg m financial, as m judicial matters, 
but beyond a nominal control he had few duties, not m- 
ffequently he was absent, and the real supermtendence fell 
to the Treasurer, whose clerk kept the great Roll which 
recorded all the mcommgs and outgomgs The Chancellor 
was m charge of the Kmg’s Seal, and his clerk kept a duph- 
cate Roll, whereby the accuracy of the Treasurer’s accounts 
might be checked. Besides these, the Constable paid stipends 
from the Exchequer to royal officers, and the Marshal had 
charge of the writs and talhes These were the chief officials, 
and they belonged to the Upper Exchequer, or Exchequer 
of Account The Lower Exchequer, or Exchequer of Re- 
ceipt, had a permanent staff of less important officials, the 
Chancellor’s scnbe, the Assayer, the Cutter of the Tallies, the 
Ushers, Deputy Chamberlams, and others 
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Before proceeding to explain the proceedings by which 
money was paid m, allowed for, and dealt with at the Ex- 
chequer, it may be well to notice difficulties whidi liad to 
be surmounted, difficulties indeed which no longer exist 
Nowadays the arts of readmg, wnting, adding, and sub- 
tracting are so familiar that it is hard to realize how money 
and accounts could be managed without a knowledge of 
them, further, a written receipt is understood and accepted 
as satisfactory, and finally, our coinage has its face-value. 
But m the thirteenth century it was different The officials 
of the Exchequer, of course, could read and write, add, and 
subtract well enough But this could not be assumed of tlie 
sheriffs and of all the Kang’s debtors %vho came there to 
pay money Consequently figures vere not satisfactoiy', 
nor were written receipts acceptable, and the coinage \\as 
often deficient both m weight and fineness These tilings 
called for a manner of treatment widely different from %\hat 
IS used now Two problems had to be soh ed how to make 
accounts ocularly plain without cmplo}ing figures, and 
how to ensure that out of a miscellaneous mass of coins of 
various fineness and weights tlie Ivmg recened a proper 
amount 

Two great sessions w'ere held at the Exchequer each 5 ear, 
at Easter and at Michaelmas At Easter tlie sheriffs attended 
and paid m an estimated half of v hat tlie> expected to li?\ e 
to pay, namely, the ferm of the shire, made up of profits from 
Crown lands, and lands temporanly m tlie Jnnds of tlic 
Crown, by forfeiture or escheat, tlie ferms of sudi towns 
as were under rojal control and Jiad not bought charters, 
revenue from tolls and markets, treasure tro\c, goods of 
felons and outlaw s, fines for breaches of die law , the regular 
feudal aids and odier feudal dues, tallages, carucage, scuU’gc, 
accordmg to die time, at hlichacimas dicj ga\c an account 
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of the whole, and paid up the balance of what was still owing 
The rendering of the account was done m the Upper Exche- 
quer, the pa^nnent made m the Lower Accordingly at 
Michaelmas all the officials took then places round the 
Exchequer table, the Justiciar presidmg if he was there, 
the Treasurer and his clerk, the Chancellor and his clerk, 
and other subordmate officials, mcludmg the Calculator, 
and at the foot of the table the sheriffs and those who had 


to pay m money The table itself, ten feet by five, was 
covered with dark cloth, and divided across its width by 
chalk hues or wands These formed columns of accoimts, 
bemg pence, shilhngs, pounds, scores, himdreds and thou- 
sands of pounds, as taken from the right of the Calculator, 
who sat on the left side of the table from the president 
Without gomg mto the details of how the counters were 
set out, it IS obvious that a counter m each of the six spaces 
would represent ij In the top row what was 

owed by the debtor was thus laid out by the Calculator 
The sheriff, or whoever was rendenng his account, was then 
called on to make his statement, and m the rows below was 


figured out what he had paid on account at Easter, what he 
had received under one headmg and another, and what he 
had disbursed by order of the Kmg When the whole was 


set out by the Calculator under the eyes of the Exchequer 
officials on the one hand, and the sheriff on the other, the 
whole financial position was clear, it only remamed for the 
Calculator to take off the counters m pairs — ^pence, shilhngs, 
pounds, hundreds, or whatever it imght be— one from the 
sheriff’s counters and one from the Kmg’s No subtraction 
bejond this was required, if nothmg remamed upon the 
table, the sheriff was quit, his accounts balanced, if the 

the fact POtnt out ^t the figure 2 m the above sum is owmg to 

tut sco^^ “ -e might have 
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King’s counters had gone, and the sheriff had std! some left, 
he would be credited with the amount, or if, as as generally 
the case, the sheriff’s counters were all gone, while some 
still remained to the ICmg, then they represented the amount 
the sheriff had still to pay No mistake was possible, tliere 
were no calculations and no figures to trouble the illiterate, 
all that was required was to be able to reckon up counters on 
a table Thus it was from these counters or dummy coins ^ 
that the name Exchequer is denved 

Before we go on to see how the money w as paid w hidi 
the “ counter game ”, the ludus scaccorum, as played on tlie 
Exchequer table, show'ed to be still owmg from tJie sheriff, 
something must be said about tlie form of receipt used 
We have seen that it was customary for the shenff to paj in 
an estimated half at Easter, and tliat this was allowed for in 
the Michaelmas reckomng The form of receipt or \ oucher 
used was called a tally It was a rod of willow or hard some 
eight mches long, and the sum paid was recorded upon it 
by cuttmg notches wath a kmfe, the principal sum being 
put on one side, and tlie lesser items on the other Thus, 
supposing the tally was for ^1261, 45 ~ tlie tliousand 

would be marked by a notch the width of a man’s palm on 
one side Then on tlie otlier would be two notches, each of 
a thumb’s breadth (two lumdreds), three notches the breaddi 
of a httle finger (three twenties), one notch the brc-’dili of 
a barleycorn (one pound), four small jags (four shillings), 
and five strokes with ink (fi\c pence) The talU was tlicn 
split, so that the line of the split w ent through the notdies 
on each side, and tlie shenff took one half, and tlie Exche- 
quer kept the other It was an absolutely perfect form of 
receipt, for neitlier part} could falsif} it, the notdies could 

* German S&ach a dumm) 

* A Urcc sum IS nken fo" the purposes of HIl* -a on It r"ui rc ht 
a thcnifiTi usual payment n W3> approached th.i 
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not be got rid of, and if it was attempted to add a notch the 
fraud would be mstantly revealed when the two halves were 
put together Thus the sheriff paid his sum at Easter, and 
received a tally for it, on his producmg the tally at Michael- 
mas, It would be compared with the duphcate m the Exche- 
quer, and if they corresponded the shenff would be allowed 
the amount marked on it ^ 

The account dealt with, it remamed to proceed with the 
payment, and for that we must pass from the Upper Exche- 
quer to the Lower Though we have been speakmg of 
pounds and shillmgs, it must be remembered that these 
were terms of account The only Enghsh com m circulation 
was the silver penny, round (i e corned) silver halfpennies 
and farthings were not issued before the thirteenth century, 
until that tune they were made by breakmg the silver penny 
m pieces Henry III issued a gold com, but it was very rare 
mdeed, and it was not till Edward Ill’s reign that a gold 
com (the noble) came mto use at all, and even then it was 
not common Shillmgs and poimds were first issued by 
Henry VH Silver pennies then were what the sheriff had 
to pay with As a race the English kings have been smgularly 
free from the stain of debasmg the comage, or of issumg 
light com The standard of fineness, namely, eleven ounces 
tvm pennyweights of silver to eighteen pennyweights of alloy, 
was mamtamed till Henry VHI’s reign, and the standard of 
weight, though slightly lowered by Edward HI, was not 
greatly altered till Henry VHI sacrificed it together with the 
standard of fineness This uniformity, however, only holds 
true of the Kmg’s money The disorderly reign of Stephen 
had seen a good deal of irregular mmtmg by the barons, 

• Tallies were used m the Exchequer as lately as the beguming of this century They 
^ still m use among bakers m the country districts of France, e g m Tourame each loaf 
dehtered bemg marked by a notch on the two halves put together, and one half being 
Kept by the customer 
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and although Henry II had put a stop to that, he could not 
get in the bad pennies which u ere m circulation The coin- 
age was further tampered with by clipping and eating, 
havmg no milled edge, and not being always of the same 
size, It was possible to pare silver from the coin without 
danger of detection, w'hile sweaters rubbed the coins and 
shook them together so that they became light \^^ule coins 
were so roughly made as they were, being placed m one 
wooden die and another die hammered dowm on tliem, false 
com was easy and profitable to make, and if we ma} judge 
from Henry Fs action m stnkmg off tlie right hand of e\cr\ 
moneyer in England for fraudulent dealmgs, it would seem 
that even the royal coinage w'as in danger of being debased 
in spite of the Kmg Indeed, so long as coming went on in 
so many places m England, it w^as very difficult to supenisc 
tlie coinage adequately And jet it w’as ncccssarj to ha\c 
a number of mints, as otherwise money w ould not be sufii- 
ciently distributed through the countrj’, and tlie King might 
find great difficulty m collecting his taxes and dues in moncj 
Thus at the commencement of the tliirtecntli centurj monej 
W'as struck m London, Canterburj', Carlisle, Cluchcstcr, 
Durham, St Edmundsbuty, Exeter, Ipswich, Lincoln, Ljnn, 
Northampton, Noniich, Oxford, Rochester, and ^’iin- 
chester,^ and although efforts were made to secure tliat 
each mint should use similar dies, jet tlic imperfect nature 
of tlie dies themsehes preicnted complete uniformitj 
When in addition we remember tliat siher coin'’gc wears 
verj' fast if it remains long m use, it is obiious that tlicrc 
was alwaj's much light com, and gcncrallj a good deal of 
debased com, m circulation 

Thus it became necessarj to take precautions '’gainst tlic 
Kmg bemg paid in tins light or debased coinage, and tiicrtbj 

* Aah 3 c>, //l J J 163 
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being a loser To allow payment by “ tale ”, that is, by the 
number of pennies owmg, would be to invite this bad com, 
while to inspect every penny was clearly impossible, hence 
the first precaution was to exact from the debtors an extra 
sixpence with each pound to make good a presumed short- 
ness of weight This was payment ad sealant This was not 
found to be enough, and the next step was to weigh each 
counted pound and call on the debtors to make up the de- 
ficiency, or to accept from them one shiUmg per pound as 
vantage money or compensation This was pa3ment ad 
pensum This precaution was effective agamst lightness of 
the comage, but it w^as of course no safeguard agamst de- 
based money, and accordmgly, m Henry I’s reign, Roger of 
Sahsbury introduced a new plan of “ blanchmg ” money, 
that is, testmg the fineness (or whiteness) of it When any 
payment was made, forty-four s hillin gs’ worth of com was 
selected at random out of the heap, weighed, and handed to 
the Master of the Assays, w'ho earned off a poimd’s weight 
of It, and, accompamed by the shenff and his own subordi- 
nates, proceeded to the furnace to make the assay The 
corns were melted and the dross skimmed off imtil pure 
silver alone remamed So long as the surface of the melted 
mass was clouded, there was still dross to be removed, but 
w'hen the surface was bright and mirror-like, the impunty 
was gone, and nothmg but silver remamed Both sides 
watched the operation, the shenff anxious to prevent any 
waste of silver, the Exchequer ofiicials careful to see that all 
dross was removed The assayer had an mterest m bemg 
accurate, for if either side challenged the assay, he had to 
make a second, for which he received no fee When the 
operation w’as complete the mass w as weighed, and if it was 
short of Its proper weight the sheriff had to cast m enough 
pence to turn the scale These pence were counted, and the 
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sheriff had to pay that number on each pound of his total ' 
“ ferm ” as a quittance 

It was m this way that the King’s revenue was collected 
from the sheriffs and accountants, and m Edward I’s reign ' 
from the customers, who paid it in Having been reckoned ' 
up on the Exchequer table, and tlie money tested by tins 
“ Trial of the Pyx ”, as it was called, it \\as stored m the 
royal treasury, and an account of it kept in die Great or Pipe ' 
Roll of die Exchequer drawn up by the Treasurer’s scribe 
When this system ivas once in force, it is obvious that a , 
money economy would soon replace a natural economy all 
over the country The transition bcts\ cen the times of . 
Henry I and Henry II is strongly marked Ricliard Eitv- 
Nigel, writmg in the latter reign, records what he Ind heard 
from old men, of herds of cattle and die numbers of loaded j 
wagons that crow'ded die roads whcreier the Court was, 
and of the da}'S wdien wheat, flesh, and proicnder were 
actually paid in and placed to die ro}al account, their \aluc 
being reduced to money — ^wheat for a hundred men, one' 
shilling, a ram or sheep, fourpence, proicnder for iwcntj 
horses, fourpence But m his own time die ncccssit} of 
paying soldiers for distant expeditions, and die increased 
convemence of pajments in mone}, had led to a complete' 
alteration The sheriff’s accounts were not onh reckoned 
in monev but naid m monev also 
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CHAPTER V 

ENGLAND UNDER THE THREE EDWARDS NATIONAL 
UNITY AND COMMERCIAL POLICY 

Hitherto we have seen commerce in the mter-mumcipal 
stage If a townsman of the early thirteenth century had 
been asked to describe an ideal condition of commerce, he 
would have laid down that the dues owmg by his town to 
the Exchequer should be reasonably small, that the town 
itself should be well governed, and its liberties mamtamed, 
that those who wished to trade there should be members 
of the merchant gild, and the craftsmen further enrolled m 
craft gilds, each under such regulations as were for the good 
of the town, that strangers and ahens should bring abun- 
dance of goods, which should be sold to tovmsmen, and 
townsmen only, that no foreigner ^ should sell to another 
foreigner save on fair days, nor should he, on any pretence, 
engage m retail trade, while m the town he w^as to reside 
with a townsman, so that an eye could be kept on his pro- 
ceedmgs, he was to sell his goods speedily, not holdmg them 
back m the hope of gettmg a better price, he w^as expected 
to buy goods from the townsmen with the money he had 
received, and this done, to be off agam The townsman 
would further admit that easy and safe communication by 
land and sea was a good thmg, and that trade might be 
forwarded by a good currency and by a uniformity of weights 
and measures, and hampered by an excess of tolls But these 
thmgs were not, he would say, the concern of the town 
If the town was prosperous, then aU was well, that other 

In this chapter ** ahen ** is used to denote a stranger from abroad Any man was 
a ** stranger ” or a " foreigner ” in a town who was not a burgess or gildsman of that 

town _ 
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regulation as existed was put in force Thus the merchant' 
gild at Southampton provided for the holdmg, twice a year, 
of the Assizes of Bread and Ale The first assize of bread 
(1202) established a scale according to which the weight of 
the farthmg loaf was to vary wrth the pnce of a quarter of 
wheat The same pnnciple was followed in subsequent 
reissues, and m 1266 more elaborate rules were added, 
providmg for all prices of wheat varymg from twelve pence 
to twelve s hillin gs, and also settmg forth what the baker 
might gam Ale was mcluded m this assize, and the number 
of gallons to be sold for a penny made dependent on the 
price of barley Wme had been placed imder Government 
regulation m 1199, though it was dealt with differently, 
a maximum price bemg fixed, and if more was demanded 
the town authonties were empowered to close the offender’s 
shop pendmg the Kmg’s pleasure Richard I had issued an 
Assize of Weights and Measures, commandmg umformity 
throughout the realm, and this was repeated m Magna 
Carta The currency, as has been seen, was admittedly 
a royal matter So far, as well as m the imposition of taxes 
and m the admmistration of justice m more senous offences, 
the kmgdom had been treated as a whole But the commer- 
cial side of these regulations does not amount to very much, 
such as they were, they were mostly enforced by bemg em- 
bodied m the regulations of the towns, and some of them, 
such as the Assize of Weights and Measures, and the stipula- 
tion of Magna Carta that all merchants should “ have hberty 
to enter, dwell, and travel m England for the purposes of 
commerce without bemg subjected to any evil tolls, but only 
to the ancient and allowed customs ”, must have been very 
generally disregarded Local differences of weights and 
measures have survived, m some cases, to our own day, 
and the amount of “ hbertv ” left to the foreigner after the 
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for It, It was, as Shakespeare describes it, “ a breed of barren 
metal ” It was also generallj’- true that if a man was obhged 
to borrow, it was to reheve a temporar)^ necessity, not to 
make more money with W’^hat he borrowed, provided there 
was security that the money would be returned, it was 
thought that the lender should lend without expectmg pay- 
ment for his loan, for m lendmg money he was domg an act 
of kmdness, not of busmess \STule the money was on loan 
he lost nothmg, had he kept it, he did not contemplate 
making anythmg by it, and supposmg that it was restored, 
he was none the W’’orse off The usury which the Jews 
demanded was very high, and those who borrowed often 
found themselves reduced to rum, and smce usury was 
forbidden to Christians, it was particularly obnoxious that 
Jews should take it 

Nor were the Jews always a cnngmg race, as histoncal 
novels are apt to picture them, reviled and bulbed by feudal 
lords, unable to obtam redress for theu wrongs, merel) 
allowed to hve miserable hves that they might be plundered 
at pleasure On the contrar}’, they had hitherto been under 
the very duect care of the Crown, they were, m fact, Eung’s 
chattels Agamst him they had no rights, vhat they pos- 
sessed, land or movables, was at the Kmg’s mercy, debts 
due to them might be regarded as debts due to the Kmg, 
and consequently, though the Crown often plundered the 
Jev,s, it would not approve of other persons domg so The 
Jew would demand his debt with the knowledge that he had 
the royal power behmd him Theh bonds were registered 
and presen’^ed imder the Eung’s care, and a special court, the 
Exchequer of the Jews, looked after their affairs They were 
a source of much revenue, doubly valuable In that there was 
httle difficulty m collectmg it This bemg so, the Kmg’s 
natural pohcy was to foster the Jews He could tax them. 



he could borrow from them without bemg obliged to pay ' 
his loans, in fact, they were most useful and convenient 
Edward I, however, looked not to lus own convenience, 
but to the good of the country as a %’ihole From tliat point > 
of view, the Jews were a burden, their presence distasteful, 
their habits unpopular, they did not vork, they took no 
part m town life \^Tiat they did was to lend money at usurj', ; 
and they were further suspected of tampering widi the ■ 
coinage Parliament and tlie Church alike called for tlicir 
expulsion, and m 1290 Edward agreed to tlus Care was 
taken that they should suffer as little as possible in going. _ 
For example, their debtors had the choice of paying half Uic 
sum they ow'ed to the Jew's, or being held liable for the whole 
amount by the Crowm, tlie Jews were not to be molested or 
ill-treated on tlieir journey The ICing got nd of diem, not , 
as hated aliens, but as persons who broke up and disturbed ^ 
the national commerce that he was fostering Subsequent;; 
events show'ed that the measure did not produce all the good 
results that die ICing had hoped Monc\ -lending, as wc ' 
shall see, passed mto the hands of the Caursmes and Lom- 
bards, ingenious justifications for taking usuiy in fact, ' 
diough not m name, were set up, and b} degrees, as widi 
aw'idcnmg commerce die field for cmplojing nionc\ widened, ; 
die hostility to what we now call interest passed awaj This 
docs not affect die fact diat Edward’s action was a deliberate 
and disinterested attempt to imprmc die condition of com- 
merce, although as King he might be die locer ^ 

Edward I had done much towards giung England a^ 
commercial unity, and, as die representatn c of it, a Parha- . 
ment in which large and small landowners, elerga, and; 
burgesses found a place Edw'’rd III went furdier, and' 
W'as the first to emplo) a commercial jiolic} Commera'’! 
policy has done much to influence the histon of England, 
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far more, mdeed, than is generally recognized Edward Ill’s 
commercial policy did not lead to such stnkmg results as 
' that which successively mvolved us m a senes of wars with 
the Dutch, lost for us our American colomes, and led to 
a prolonged duel with France, although mdeed it had much 
to do with the begmmng of the Hundred Years’ War It 
was mdeed somewhat of a tentative nature The means he 


used to attam his ends were vanous and not always consistent 
Nothmg at that time was very settled, his legislation is 
‘ largely experimental But he set before him three objects 
;to develop foreign commerce, to plant new mdustries, and 
■ to check extravagance by sumptuary legislation ^ 

In all early times the connection between the Crown and 
' ahens was necessanly close The position of one class of 
• ahens, the Jews, has been already mentioned But all aliens 
owed what position they had to royal favour Save by good- 
' Will of the Kmg, it was impossible for them to come to the 
kmgdom at all Licences were at first given to mdividual 
. merchants and then to associations The position of ahen 
- merchants was made the subject of treaties and defined by 
‘ charters, pnvileges of tradmg m each other’s dommions 
1 were reciprocally granted by kmgs, and such aliens as came 
. tv ould have to obey royal regulations Such were associated 
merchants from towns m the Netherlands and the north of 
r France As early as the time of Ethelred the “ Men of the 


' Emperor ” had an establishment and regular privileges m 
1 London They lived m the steelyard, somewhat m the 


fashion of a garrison m an enemy’s country Withm the 


walls of their fortress, which embraced dwellings, wharves, 
and warehouses, the members led a common life, dinin g 
together accordmg to their degree, ruled by ofiicers of their 


own election, yet tradmg withm these walls each for himself 


• Cunnineham. Emlah Indtatrv and Crmmrrrr. 1 
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Privileges given by Richard I to Cologne mcrcliants to buy 
and sell at fairs throughout the land, free from toll, led other 
German traders to join the Cologne hanse By degrees tlic 
new-comers outnumbered the old, and the association, under 
the name of the Teutonic Hanse, passed from tlic control of 
Cologne to that of Lubeck and the Hanse tovsns of the Baltic 
Merchants from Florence, Lucca, Piacenza, and Gascony 
also held privileges from the King of somc\shat tlic same 
nature 

To a certain e\tent botli ICing and natne merchants ^^e^c 
at one over these aliens In the tiselfdi and thirteenth cen- 
tunes, England ^\as commercial!) far behind tlic Contment 
If the aliens did not brmg imports of fine clotli, nine, spices, 
and other tilings not to be had m England, it did not appear 
how they were to be brought at all, and further, as tlic 
export trade was chiefly in tlie hands of diese same aliens, 
to exclude tliem would ha\e meant robbing exporters of 
their markets So far then, as importers and bujers, tlicy 
commended themselves alike to King and burgesses, but 
there unanimity ended The burgesses wished Uiem to 
bring goods, sell them, spend tlie monc) m bu)mg English 
goods and depart agam, and the sooner tlic better But the 
Kmg did not take tlie same % icw , he saw that if aliens w cre 
given larger pritilegcs, more would come, and commerce 
would grow" to larger proportions Hence for tlic first p-’rt 
of tlic fourteenth centurj, there was a struggle bcn\ccn tlic 
towms tr)"mg to keep up tlicir exclusne pnnlcgcs against 
aliens, and tlie IGng tr) mg to break Uicm dow n At Uic end 
of tlic tlurtccnth centur)’ Edward I quarrelled with die at) 
of London, and imder his goicmmcnt of the cit), aliens 
were first allowed to exceed the fort) d-’ts’ limit of residence 
hitlicrto granted them Wlien the London mcrcliants rc- 
gamed their pnvilcgcs, aliens were again restricted, but b) 
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the Carta Mercatorm of 1303, the King, m return for addi- 
tional customs, gave hberty to aliens to stay as long as they 
pleased and hve where they pleased They were not to 
engage m retail trade except m spice or mercenes, but 
otherwise they could sell to whom they pleased In the 
days of Edward II’s weakness the burgesses again obtained 
the imposition of the old restrictions, but when the Kmg 
recovered his power in 1322, he gave back to the ahens 
their hberties In 1327, when Edward III was newly come 
to the throne and the government was stdl weak, the forty 
days’ hmit was prescnbed afresh, and residence with Enghsh 
hosts enforced But m 1335 the Kmg seems to have made 
up his mmd for the pohcy of freedom, and complete hberty 
of bu}Tng and selhng was granted to aU strangers despite ail 
local charters In spite of some concessions to the city of 
London, this pohcy of freedom contmued to the end of the 
reign of Edward III Ahen merchants might hve with whom 
they pleased, and stay as long as they pleased, provided 
they paid the ordmary taxation, and they might sell and buy 
as they liked The date at which the extension of pnvileges 
to ahens began is worth special notice It is just before 
Edward began his great war agamst France, and as he was 
meditatmg the w^ar at the time, and Parhament was m 
anticipation votmg him supplies for it, it is reasonable to 
suppose that his concessions w ere mtended to bmd together 
the aUies, pnncipally on the north-eastern frontiers of 
France, whom he brought mto hne agamst the enemy 
Flemmgs would be particularly mterested m hberties of 
tradmg m England. And though at the begmnmg of the war 
Edward had but few ahen subjects,^ yet his claim to the 
throne of France earned with it an assertion that all French- 

' He Tvas lord of Gascony and Ponthieu for which he had done homage m 1331 After 
the Treaty of Bretigny he owned m full sovereignty the whole of the duchy of Aquitaine^ 
and Penthaeu, and the town of Calais 
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men and Flemings were his alien subjects, and cicn though 
his claim was dropped m the Treaty of Brefagn}, )et when 
the war revived, it was easy to rake up old titles to Anjou, ' 
Maine, and Bnttany So that Edw ard had, in the possession 1 
of an unusually large number of alien subjects, a special ' 
inducement to do something for them ^ 

Whatever reasons Edward had, his action was a hcaty • 
blow at the exclusiveness of the towns, and it was natunllj 
not at all popular wuth the townsmen The King, howcicr, \ 
was looking beyond the towns He was treating the nation 
as a whole He w as anxious to mcrease the i oiume of foreign 
trade, and to have imported goods plenty and cheap, wiUiout 
caring mto whose hands the trade fell This “ polic) of ' 
plenty ”, whereby the interests of the consumer arc made ^ 
of supreme importance, is in direct contrast to tlic “ pohej ’ 
of pow'cr ” adopted by his successor, Richard II, to whom . 
the Navigation Acts owe their origin st 

The chief exports, wool, hides, leatlier, and tin, were tlie"^ 
staple commodities, of these wool was so much the most'' 
important, tliat it by itself is often called the staple com- ^ 
modity of the realm Until the reign of Hcnr} III the export ■t. 
trade had been almost entirely m tlie hands of aliens, but ^ 
cither m that reign, or in that of Edw ard I, arose die Staplers, n 
or merchants of die Staple, natixc merchants who exported^ 
and sold wool As the export of Spanish wool had scarccK 
begun, England was almost without a n\ al, but m the b-’cl - ; 
ward state of the wea\ing industry it was impos‘;ihlc for allsi 
or indeed an) large part of die English woo! to be worIed',i 
up at home The home of w cat mg •’t the time w as die j 
Countries, and duthcr die English wool went For morc- 
dian one reason it was adianiagcous dwi die expon trade 
should run m a regular channel to a regular pbee Tncre 
would be less nsk of loss b) pirac), or b) non-pwmert of - 
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debts, the Bang’s customs could be more easily collected, 
better prices would be obtamed where there was sure to be 
a large niunber of buyers, and thus the practice was to 
appomt a regular staple town to which the wool should go, 
and where buyers and sellers could meet conveniently In 
1313 Edward II declared for " one certam staple ”, and 
though different towns were chosen at different tunes, the 
staple was generally m Flanders Just as nath the ahens, 
Edward III tned a number of experiments with the staple 
In 1328 aU staples were abohshed, so that merchants might 
go whither they thought best This complete freedom did 
.not work well, and m 1343 Bruges was made the staple town 
But Bruges did not give satisfaction either, the citizens 
tned to exclude Lombard buyers m order that they them- 
selves should gel the wool cheap, while the growmg disorder 
m Flanders made the conditions of trade there uncertam and 
dangerous, and accordmgly, m 1353, Edward transferred 
the staple to England, settmg up Newcastle, York, Lmcoln, 
Norwich, Westminster, Canterbuiy, Chichester, Wmchester, 
^Exeter, and Bristol as staple towns Ahen merchants were 
encouraged to come, and the trade was to be imder the 
■^management of Mayors of the staple It was thought that 
there would be plenty of bu3'^ers, smce none would be 
^excluded, and thus the pnce would be good, and it seems 
; further to have been hoped that the cost of carnage and the 
nsks of the sea would be transferred to the ahen The fact 
• that the carrymg trade was also transferred to him was not 
i regarded This experiment was not continued long, m spite 
; of the fact that the volume of n ool exported was greater than 
f it had ever been before, for m 1362 the staple was agam 
^ placed at Calais, where it remamed for the rest of the reign 
^ The whole course of proceedmgs is curious, Edward 
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The fact that m the subsequent Treaty of Bretigny 
Edward secured Guienne, but gave up his claim on Flanders, 
IS capable of the very commonplace explanation that he 
took the best terms he could get, and could get no more 
But why Gmenne was preferred to Flanders, if mdeed 
a choice lay between them, was probably that wme could 
not be produced satisfactorily m England, whereas by 1360 
the Kmg was m a fair way to get control of a weavmg 
mdustiy without meddhng m Flanders at all, and that by 
estabhshing it at home From the earliest days there had 
been weavmg of a sort m England, but the cloth had been 
very rough, acceptable only to the poor Those who wanted 
fine cloth, properly fulled and dyed m bnght colours, had 
to get It from the Netherlands As has been mentioned, 
a certam number of foreign artisans had come over with 
Wilham I, but they were quite imable to supply all that was 
wanted The import of cloth was considerable, and this was 
noted with disapproval by those who wished the realm to be 
self-sufficmg Thus, m 1258, among the baromal recom- 
mendations of reform, had been one advismg the use of 
Enghsh cloth, rough though it was, m preference to foreign 
cloth In 1271, as a pohtical means of puttmg pressure on 
Flanders, both the export of wool and the import of cloth 
was forbidden for a time But troubles m Flanders gave 
Edward III an opportumty In 1328 the Flemish artisans 
were defeated at Cassel by theur count, aided by the French 
Kmg, and many of them bamshed from Ghent, Ypres, and 
Bruges Three years later Edvard granted his protection 
to a Flermsh weaver, John Kempe, who came to England 
With sen'^ants and apprentices, and promised like advantages 
to other weavers, fullers, and dyers who were wilhng to 
work m England and teach their craft Two Brabanters and 
fifteen Zeelanders received similar orotectinn in r-j-afi and 
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1337, and m tfie latter year the offer was made general to 
all immigrant weavers the import of foreign cloth and the 
export of wool was prohibited These last clauses were 
agam a political stroke at the Flemish towns and were soon 
given up, but the mfiu\ of alien artisans continued all tlic 
more when England and Flanders fought side by side against 
the French ICmg, and Edward urged the kindly reception 
of the immigrants because they had been bamshed " owing 
to their adhesion to our cause ” 

Yet with all the protection tlic King could gi\e, aliens 
were regarded with great jealousy by the existing \\ea\crs’ 
gilds, especially in London They petitioned tliat the aliens 
did not pay the gild fees, and meddled with their industry 
by making all sorts of novelties in cloth, but the King stood 
by the aliens and exempted them from all liability to jom 
existing gilds Riots and attacks seem to ha\e been frequent, 
for strmgent orders were given that none should molest tlic 
aliens, nor w^erc they, on the other hand, to carry arms 
Supported in this w’ay, the aliens prospered, tliey formed 
an association of their ow n, and for a time at anj rate, defied 
the Enghsh gilds, and to a great extent cut diem out in the 
English market 

^Vhllst the woollen industry' was spreading in England, 
anodier branch, that of worsted goods, was growing m die 
eastern counties, around Norwich and tlic town from which 
the goods take their name We hear of tlicsc w orl ers ow ing 
to their quarrels witli tlie aulnager, the official appointed to 
see tliat die clodi was woven die right Icngdi and of proper 
quality' At first the worsted industry was unregulated, and 
complaint was made that clodis were fraudulently sold as 
of greater length dian diey actually were An aulnager was 
appointed, but he went beyond die more repression of frrud, 
by compelling all wcaicrs to make clodi of certain specified 
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lengths, to this and to the aulnager’s fees the weavers ob- 
jected, and eventually gained their point about lengths 
This was in accord with general pohcy, for m 1353 the 
Government gave up trying to secure a uniform practice, 
and merely provided that the aulnager should certify the 
length and quaUty, so that none should be deceived 
The century which is covered by the reigns of the Three 
Edwards is, mdeed, no less important in commercial history 
than it IS in pohtical or constitutional history The events 
belongmg to the latter classes are more resplendent, more 
stnlong We are apt to have our mmds filled with the con- 
quest of Wales, the great legislative achievements, the 
struggle agamst Scotland, the growth of Parhament, the 
Confirmation of the Charters, the nvalry betiveen the barons 
and Edward II, the national glory of Cressy and Poictiers, 
to the exclusion of what looks commonplace beside these 
great matters, namely, the growth of a national mdustry and 
prospenty But the achievements m this hue too are great 
England is consohdated. The realm is set above the town 
Traders, whether alien or merely commg from another part 
of the country, are encouraged by the removal of harassmg 
local restnction, and the volume of trade increased Export 
and customs are made the Kmg’s special care The weaving 
industry, destined to be for long the industrial mamstay of 
the kingdom, is fostered by the statesman-hke pohcy of 
affordmg a refuge to alien craftsmen who were ill-treated 
at home, England was to gam much by the same policy in 
later days The privileges of the towns are not destroyed, 
sale as regarded the foreigners, but they are superseded, 
merchant gilds are restricted to the needs of mumcipal and 
mtermumcipal trade, the guidance of King and Parliament 
is bestoM ed on national commerce The general freedom of 
trade m the days of Edward III is the more remarkable as it 
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was short-lived The next period will see the reversal of 
much that had been done, towns recovering many of their 
exclusive privileges, aliens again hampered with conditions 
about residence and sale What had been done, indeed, was 
the work of the King, with the mdustrial classes, as a rule, 
it was not popular. 

Yet, though the freedom granted to trade was soon re- 
voked, all that the two great Edwards had done did not 
perish with them An example had been given of national 
unity and forethought in directing commerce, and this 
example remained for future rulers of England to imitate 


CHAPTER VI 

THE BLACK DEATH 

Economic history differs from political or constitutional 
histoiy in that it is less rapid in its movements, and less 
distinct in its steps It has few great events and hardly any 
great dates There is little to compare with the momentous 
changes \\hich are called up in our minds by such dates as 
1215 or 1689, httle to set beside Simon de Montfort’s Parlia- 
ment, or the Armada, or \Vaterloo, or the Reform Bill 
Instead we have to deal with changes which only reach 
greatness by a cumulative process, bj spreading slowdy all 
over the countrj, wath tendencies that begin by being ex- 
ceptional and only gradually become general For example, 
we know notliing certain about the earliest case of commuta- 
tion of service, or tlie first grant of freedom to a town, such 
things w ould certainly command an interest, though not the 
same interest as tliat detoted to tlie first appearance of the 
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representative principle in Parliament, or the beginmngs of 
the jury system But although the movement of economic 
history is generally slow, now and then it quickens its pace, 
and we are no longer content with the term change, we 
employ a stronger "word — we speak of “ revolution " And 
such a revolution was brought about by one of the salient 
events of economic history, one of the few that possess a date 
by which it is at once conjured up to the imnd, namely the 
Black Death 

The catastrophe was all the more stnkmg m that it was 
unexpected The gradual course of action by which labour 
was freemg itself, the commutation of services for pajrment, 
the mcrease m the numbers of tenants who had gained a 
certam amount of freedom, seemed to mdicate that villeinage 
was wanmg, and would pensh by degrees, qmetly, and 
without any interference But thmgs were destmed other- 
wise When m the autumn of 1347 Edward HI landed m 
England fresh from the triumph of Cressy and the capture 
of Calais, he was welcomed as a great conqueror But a still 
greater conqueror was at hand, none the less formidable for 
the fact that few remarked his coimng 
WTien we read that the Black Death swept away one- 
third, or as some estimates put it, one-half of the population 
of England, the mortahty seems appalling, but even so we 
may find it difficult to realize fully what such a calamity 
meant General statements of this kmd fail to convmce 
through their very magmtude Thanks partly to Defoe, and 
to the name, the “ Great Plague ”, the visitation of 1665 
seems to be regarded as the worst of all English epidemics 
But this is not really the case, and it is worth while to see 
a httle more m detail what the Black Death m England 
actually meant Beginnmg at Melcombe Regis m August, 
^ 34 ^> quickly spread to Bristol and Gloucester By the 
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end of the year it had travelled eastwards to London and 
westwards to Bodmin The meeting of Parliament uas 
prorogued from January 19th till April 27th on account of 
the pestilence at Westminster Even jet the graiitj of the 
visitation was not recognized, but carl> in March Parliament 
was again prorogued, this time indefinitely Alarm vas 
becoming serious, but the worst was not over, nor in fact 
reached The disease spread northwards and eastwards 
East Anglia was ravaged then the Midlands and the north 
The turn of Ireland and Wales came next, and Scotland last, 
the worst year there being 1350 By the autumn of 1349, 
indeed, the plague m England had abated fourteen months 
had been sufficient time for it to run its course oier the 
kingdom, six months or so was tlie limit of its staj in an) 
one district As even when the virulence of die disease was 
abatmg, about half those who took it died, it is scarce!) an 
exaggeration to say that when the Black Deatli quitted a 
distnet, It did so because there was little left for it to prc) 
upon 

Lest anyone should be tempted to think tliat fourteenth- 
century estimates are not to be trusted, and that the numbers 
of those who perished by tlae Black Death are just as hkch 
to be exaggerated as tlie chromcicrs' accounts of llic numbers 
engaged m battles of the time, it mat be well to point out 
tlic grounds for the belief tliat from one-tlurd to one-half of 
the population died This is not a contemporan estimate 
They are much less moderate, ^^a!sIngham for example, 
quoting the general belief that tlie mortalit) was nme-tenths 
of the population The modem estimate is based unon 
records and not guesses, upon the Institution Books, whten 
registered the appointment of elergt to In imrs, upon tnt 
records of gilds and corporate bodies, and, most imrortart 

* \\ nghim It no cc- enpomrr He n R II t 
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of all, upon the Court Rolls of the manors As it was the 
business of these courts to record all the changes among the 
lords’ tenants, and as fines were paid on such changes, the 
Court Rolls are scrupulous in chronichng deaths, and it is 
from evidence of this kmd that particulars of the Black 
Death can be gathered Thus we learn that two-thirds of 
the parish clergy m the diocese of Norwich penshed In 
July, 1349, 209 clergy were mstituted, that is to say, for that 
one month the number w^as about three times that of an 
ordmary year In the monastenes the mortahty was equally 
great We are told ^ that m the house of Augustinian canons 
at Hevenngland, pnor and canons died to a man, that at 
Hickley only one canon survived Of the sixty monks at 
St Albans, forty-seven fell victims to the disease At Hea- 
cham, m April, 1349, a case came up m the manonal court 
between husband and wife about a question of dower It 
was postponed for two months, but when the day came 
round the husband was dead, and aU the wife’s witnesses 
Eight months of the plague in Hunstanton, a small parish, 
saw 172 tenants of the manor dead, 74 of them without male 
heirs, and 19 without any heu at ail Though the plague was 
most fatal to men, yet women and children fell victims too; 
m many cases whole famihes penshed one after the other 
The Court Rolls bear witness of the wide-spread destruction 
as much by what they omit as by what they record In some 
rolls the year is a blank From the death of the steward, 
or general pamc, no courts w'ere held, and when the entnes 
begin agam they are often m a scrawhng, illegible hand, and 
informal m style and language, the former scnbe had gone, 
like the rest, to the grave, and was succeeded by one who 
was an unskilful penman, and new to the busmess Severely 

* A Jessopp, The cf the FrtcarSf from which most of the escamples here given are 

quoted 
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as the Black Death fell on the diocese of Norwich, it is diffi- 
cult to say that its severity was exceptional there In London 
four new wardens of tlie Goldsmith’s Company were ap- 
pointed in the year, a third of the burgesses of Colchester 
died, and half of the population of Bodmin and Leicester, 
in the diocese of Bath and Wells it was difficult to find 
priests to perform the last offices for the victims, in Bristol 
the living could scarcely bury the dead High and lowly, 
rich and poor, town and country fell before the pestilence 
By the autumn of 1349 the first violence of the storm had 
passed, and though for the next twenty years the country 
was never free from renewed outbreaks, none approached 
the severity of the first The storm had indeed passed, but 
the wreck remained behind 

Putting aside for the present the case of the totvns, it is 
easy to see two mam effects of the Black Death upon tlie 
country districts Labour became scarce, and owing to 
disorganization the harvest was insufficient, even for tlie 
diminished population Hedges were broken down, and 
cattle wandered at will over the corn-fields, even where tlie 
crop had ripened tliere were often no hands to reap it, and 
It rotted where it stood Ploughing and sowing were ne- 
glected, and tliere w'as prospect of further scarcity. From 
the short supply of labour and of com, modem ideas would 
expect two tilings a rise in tlie wages of labour, and a nse 
in the price of agricultural products of all kinds But in die 
fourteenth century men w ere not prepared to receii e either 
of these dungs as necessar^^ and if not necessary, diey w ere 
clearly undesirable Consequently Parliament set to work 
to restrain diem 

As Parliament pnncipall} consisted of men who were 
landowTicrs, and as at die head of Parliament stood the 
King, who was die greatest landowner of all, it is important 
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to see how the landowner was affected by the mortahty 
among his tenants Had the death been only a httle above 
the average number, the landowner would not have been 
mjured, rather m some cases he would have profited, for 
the heir of the dead tenant would take his father’s land, pay 
his services or commutation as before, and the fines taken 
by the lord on land changmg hands would have been an 
additional source of revenue This, however, depended on 
the existence of an heir, but in many cases whole families 
were swept off, and no heir left to pay either services, rents, 
or fines In this case the land escheated to the lord This 
agam was not necessarily a disadvantage if he could hire 
labourers to cultivate it at the old rate From a mortahty 
that was above the average, but not excessive, the lords had 
httle to fear, some services might be lost where men died 
without heirs, but the mcreased number of fines, and the 
land which came back to the owner, would make up for this 
But the extreme mortahty of the Black Death upset all 
ordmary calculations On all estates all over the country 
there was the same difficulty Labourers died m such 
numbers that estates were left impoverished Demesnes 
could no longer be properly tdled by the few who remamed, 
and as for the escheated land, what use was that when no 
labour could be hired^ Whatever the practice of the estate 
had been, whether services had been commuted on it or not, 
the lord was embarrassed by havmg too much land and too 
few labourers, and smce the value of an estate lay mainly 
m bemg weU supphed with labour, the loss was a heavy one 
To a certam extent the cases imght differ Those who had 
retamed pa5Tnent in services still had the services of the 
survivors, and these services were each worth what they 
had been before, but where services had been commuted 
for payment, the money would only hire the same amount 
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of labour as before, provided wages remained the same, 
if wages should rise ^ the lord would be the sufferer m two 
ways his money revenues would be actually less in amount, 
and further, what he did receive would be less in value, for 
he would have to pay a larger wage to each labourer 

If we shift our point of view for one moment from that 
of the lord to the labourer, the case is exactly reversed The 
lord might have profited, or at any rate have been no loser, 
had the mortality been moderate, but the very completeness 
of the disaster held out possible advantages to the labourer. 
That anyone perceived these in the misery of 1349, when 
his companions were dying round him like flies, is impro- 
bable, but when the plague abated, there was hope in the 
increased demand for labour If the villein had commuted 
his services, he would continue to pay the same amount, 
while as far as he worked for wages, he might profit by the 
rise that was spreading over the country Thus the interest 
of lord and villein was diametrically opposite One feared, 
the other hoped for, a nse m wages, the lord wished to retain 
payment in services, the villein strove more than ever to be 
free from them \^'e are, in fact, upon tlie threshold of tlie 
first great struggle m tlie histor}' of England betiv^en rich 
and poor, between capital and labour 

The Black Death was still at its height when the first 
collision occurred The rise in images, especially as harvest- 
time approaclied, became more and more pronounced 
Labourers were, for tlie time, masters of the situation, 
e\'er}’wlicre thej were in demand, and thej were few Con- 
sequent!} wages rose sharpl) Instead of tlie one- twelfth 

* T}tc n^c in wares of course occurred m ihc lowrs as it d d in the but i is 

comcnjcni for tlie moment to confme our a* cntion to tlie coan^iy because ihcT the 
social c^ec s ^^e^e much greater Those \\ho h red Ubour m the to had to acq^ietcc 
In the nse after the Go\ emment had failed to clicch it no o^her course w as cj^en to J cm 
but to pa\ at the hi;;hcr rate In Uie countr> there was zs niU be seen an ai 
s\htd) proved dis-strous 
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of a quarter of wheat paid for harvesting, one-eighth was 
demanded, the rate for threshing rose thirty per cent, 
women who had worked for id a day now asked 2d and 
even 3d And the nse was not merely proportionate to the 
nse in prices, it went further, for labourers hved better, 
eatmg flesh and fish where before they had but bacon The 
nsmg wage brought with it a spirit of restlessness, men 
leaving their villages to search if better pay could be had 
elsewhere Throughout England there were men rambhng 
up and down, refusmg to work at the old rate, hvmg some- 
times by chanty and not infrequently by robbery. The 
whole agncultural system had in fact broken down 

Meantime the lords were nearly at their wits’ end Many 
of their tenants were dead, dead without heirs, and death 
qmts all scores, nothing could be had from them. The 
survivors who owed services were anxious to be off to work 
for wages, shppmg away, escapmg no man knew whither, 
those who paid quit-rents paid an eqmvalent for their labour 
at the old rates, when wages had been low and labourers 
many Rum stared the landowner m the face when he had 
to hue “ as many work-folk as amounted to 1144 days’ 
work ” at the old rates to gather his harvest, or when he 
looked back upon the days when his tenants owed him 2000 
days’ service m winter and 580 m autumn, which now, 
unfortunately, were commuted at the rate of a halfpenny 
and a penny each ^ Smce the Black Death even a woman’s 
day would cost him twopence The difficulties of the time 
were great, it was doubtful if there were labourers enough 
left to carry on agriculture on the old plan at all, and it was 
clearly impossible to do so if the labourers were to get 
double and triple their former wage 

>Thi3 tro the case on the manors of Ham and Great Tew respectively Denton, 
rtfuerth Certttr^ ^ 
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To compel the acceptance of tlie old rate of wages was 
the first remedy proposed In June, 1349, while Parliament 
was still prorogued, the King issued a proclamation, which 
was afterwards embodied in the Statute of Labourers of 
1351 This sets forth the scarcity of labour owing to the 
pestilence and the demand for excessive wages, and the fact 
that many preferred to beg than to work, and provided that 
every man or woman, able-bodied, and not having land of 
his own to live upon, nor being alreadj engaged, was to 
accept work when offered at the old rate of wages, tint is to 
say, the rate of the days before tlie Black Deatli Refusal 
was punishable by imprisonment, labourers demanding or 
accepting higher wages, or lords offering them, were to be 
fined, workmen leaving their emplojanent were to be im- 
prisoned, as were those who gave alms to valiant (1 c able- 
bodied) beggars The statute apphed not onlj to reapers, 
threshers, ploughmen, and those engaged in agncultural 
operations strictly so called, but to carpenters, tilers, masons, 
plasterers, and other craftsmen whose labour was only 
distantly connected witlv agriculture It, however, went 
further, and tried to restrain the rise m prices as well as 
m wages, stipulating tliat meat, beer, bread, and fish v'erc 
not to be sold for " cxcessiv c ” gam Before proceeding to 
criticize this legislation, it is as well to follow it to its end 
In 1357 tlie fines were given to tlie lords to encourage tlicm 
to be active in imposing them, while in 1360 tlie penalties 
were made far more stringent Imprisonment was sub- 
stituted for fines, and those who left their cmplovTncnt were 
declared outlaws, and if caught were to be branded with P 
“ for their falsitv ”, while towns who sheltered them were 
fined ten pounds 

It IS tins last statute that has called forth dcnunciatior": rf 
the brutalit} and selfishness of a Parlrment of bndo.vncr^. 
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and no donbt it is revolting m the punishment it lays down 
for acts which we now regard as lawful, or at any rate as not 
very senous breaches of the law.^ But it is not fair to judge 
Parliament by this act alone, for it was the result of exaspera- 
tion at the disregard of the earher and milder regulations 
By 1360 the quarrel had developed into a bitter struggle 
between “ we cannot ” on one hand and “ we will make 
you ” on the other. But, as we have seen, the Statute of 
Labourers of 1351 was not framed in so coercive a spirit. 
There was nothing strange to the time m regulation of wages 
or pnces, it was no more than an extension to agricultural 
labourers of what had been done by the craft gilds for the 
craftsmen Provided that Parhament had been successful in 
keepmg down prices, there would have been no need for 
a nse m wages For a labourer to claim higher wages be- 
cause he was placed m a position of relative advantage by 
a national calamity, was to violate medieval ideas of fair- 
ness He was “ extortmg " just as much as the usurer who 
asked for usury on money which, had he not lent it, 
would have brought in nothing, or as the engrosser who 
bought up com to create an artificial scarcity by which he 
might benefit 

But though Parliament was obstinate, the landowners 
were compelled to disregard then own enactments The 
Statute of Labourers had with incredible stupidity fixed 
wages lower even than they had often been before the Black 
Death; but the labourers still held the key to the situation 
The lords were in urgent need of labour the impnsonment 
of recalcitrant viliems did not help to plough Ae land or 
get the harvest m. so far from the commutation of service 
being stopped, as is generally stated, it now seems clear that 
it went on with increased rapidity The lord was m a bad 

* Such an act, for example, aa leaving an employer Ynthout giving due notice 
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way, and had to be content with what he could get Much 
as he would have liked predial services, he was quite unable 
to obtain them, he was bound to consent to further commu- 
tation, and sometimes even to reduce the payments of those 
who had already commuted He had indeed no alternatnc 
resistance merely meant that tlie villeins slunk off elsewhere, 
leaving an extra empty holding on tlie lord’s hands, at a time 
when he could not get the labour to cultivate even his own 
demesne The villeins did well for tliemselvcs cither way 
if they wrung from their lord commutation, their advantage 
Was obvious, w'ork could easily be obtained, and at high 
Wages if tlieir lord was obdurate, tlicy mcrclj went some- 
where else, and found some otlier lord only too pleased to 
get tlieir labour even on their own terms 

But the landowners began to discover that tlicir case was 
not after all hopeless if the old manorial sj stem w as break- 
ing up, there were other uses to which their land might be 
put Resistance to further commutation, where possible, 
W'as of course tlie best policy But if this could not be done, 
and agricultural labourers continued to be scarce, expensive 
and intractable, the next best course w as to find some means 
W'hereby land could be utilized as mudi as possible with 
the least possible amount of labour Two plans offered 
a prospect of success sheep-farming, and letting the land 
on a new system, which is generall} called tlie “ stocl-and- 
land ” lease Of sheep-farming it will be necessary to si\ 
more in a later chapter, w c arc only concerned here v nh 
tlie beginning of it English wool-growing Iwd always been 
profitable, the success witli which Edward III hid fostered 
woollen manufactures m England offered in increased 
market, and sheep-farming required much Ics=i hbour ll.-'n 
arable farming At tins time to turn arable into pasture Hnd 
seemed a satisfactory expedient But in order to carry it out 
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restore to the lord an equivalent of what he had received, ' , 
seed, com, horses, sheep, cattle, implements cither in actual ^ 
stock or the value m money Thus, in a lease of 1360 the 
tenant took 2 horses and 7 affri each valued at los , a bull ; 

at los , 10 cows, each at iir , 4 oven, each at 18s 51/, 24 ^ 

quarters of wheat at 6r 8d the quarter, and so on v\ itli barley, " 

peas, vetch, and oats, when he left the farm, he would be^ 
bound to restore tliese, or an equivalent in stock or money, ^ 
A curious arrangement was sometimes made under wjudi ' i 
the tenant was only bound to replace the stock if tlic mor- ^ 5 
tahty was moderate In a lease it w as provided tliat if a mur- ^ 

ram came, and “ if sheep die of disease in a }car to tJic V 
number of 29 or under, and ewes to tlie number of 16 or^j i 
under ”, the farmer was to pay, but if tlic number rose above ■:» ' 
this limit the lord was to bear die loss As die farm w as 1 
stocked widi 294 sheep and 160 ewes (valued respectively;^ 
at ir 6d and is id cacli), tlic farmer was liable if dic:;j 
rate did not exceed 10 per cent of die stock But it must^ ^ 
often have been risen above this, and losses of stock ranfi ^ 
away widi a good deal of die lord’s profits For example, 
m 1507, Magdalen College, Oxford, had to make allovr- 
ance to tlicir tenants, who held stock-and-land leases, for=3 V 
607 sheep 

Stock-and-lond leases were not indeed unknown bcforctl^^ 
the Black Dcatli, but the agncultunl crisis which ensued 
from It gave a great impulse to dicir adoption, for llicv hcld V 
out real advantages to both sides I^rds v ere enabled to Ict^^ v 
some of die land which the} had latch been unable to farm I:- - 
for want of labour, and the tenants preferred terms whidi , 
made dicm independent of die lords baiUlT, and allowed : 
tiicm to share die advantage of die nsc in prices The difii- ' v 
cult}', insuperable to die lords, of getting labour uid not ^ 

* Kon« fw*' t! e 
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affect the tenant so acutely, most of the labour reqmred 
‘ would be provided by himself and his family, and if he 
i hired, he would hire at the new rate, without grumblmg 
I and lookmg back regretfully to the old days of lower wages, 
\ for he had never paid them But the amoimt of hired labour 
j employed by these tenants was at first small; they did most 
' of the work which was needed themselves. The compromise 
. was a happy one, for it enabled men to work for themselves 
t with all the mcentive to dihgence which that brmgs It was 
^not that men were unwilhng after the Black Death to work 
i at all, they had been anxious to work, but they could not 
V take the old wages with the new pnces 
I These new systems should have solved the problem; and 
i^yet, just as we are prepared to find the agrarian discontent 
; subsidmg, we are rudely awakened by the detemuned feroaty 
^ of the Peasants’ Revolt of 1381 How came this sudden out- 
fliurst^ The reasons are not far to seek The immediate cause 
>' was the oppressive and mquisitonal poll-tax of 1380 — ^the 
^ third poll-tax m four years But this w^as merely the last 
’ straw, and the camel’s back was already well laden with 
I economic burdens gnevous to be borne 
^ The viUem who had commuted had no real ground for 
^ complamt He had all his time to devote to his land, and 
owed his lord nothmg but a small quit-rent, but herem lay 
i his gnevance, such as it was The amount of his quit-rent 
^ had been fixed accordmg to the standard of wages ^ before 
'^the Black Death, and was not sufficient to enable the lord 
^ to hire labour, now that the price of wages had risen there- 
^ fore the lord ought to be rumed, but nuned he refused to be, 
^ and mstead had resorted to these new methods of employmg 
'^'his land w^hereby he was actually getting greater profits than 

^ coinmutation took place after the Black Death this standard was 

^adhered to. as the lords were m too desperate a position to allow of their raising rents 
C to Sint increased ^ges 
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in the old pre-commutation days This revival of prosperity 
was very bitter to the villem, who had hoped to sec his old 
enemy pensh utterly 

But some persons had a more solid ground for discontent, 
those in fact who were free labourers and notliing more. 
These had no land of their own to cultivate (tliev had pro- 
bably run away from their predial holdings) they had no 
means of livelihood save their labour, and for this tlicre was 
now little or no demand Gone were the good old da}S, not 
so very old either, when labour was so scarce tliat the}' could 
demand their own pnee, and get it too The new uses to 
which land was being put left room for but feu labourers,' 
since one or two herdsmen or shepherds could look after 
acres of pasturage which w'hen arable had needed manv ' 
a man to cultivate To remedy tlie shortness of labour die 
lords had had recourse to a system which made even diat 
small amount superfluous Moreov'er, in the control of sucli ^ 
labour as they still needed, die lords w ere at last emboldened 
to take a firm stand Reiterated statutes had proved futile, 
but in 1377 Commissions of Justices of the Peace were 
appointed, before vvdiom aggricv'cd lords could bring such 
labourers as would not accept the wages ordained bj Parlia- 
ment, and such as still refused to submit would be im-, 
prisoned by the justices At last die lords could •'fi'ord to ' 
take action sheep would dime and fleeces grow even 
though die labourer laj' bound m jail, and in jail die Pbourcr 
lay, or worked for a reduced wage, or joined die ranks of 
the unemploved 

Fewer perhaps m number, but still more embittered, were 
diose luckless villcms who had never been able to commuie 
dieir servaces, and dius found dicmschcs ab'olufch unable 
to make use of anj of die opportunities now offered for soc’-'l 
betterment These were probabR not a Pyge ch$s, but in'?- 
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much as their grievances were the most solid, they formed 
the stubborn nucleus of the revolt. 

Such were the economic causes for discontent, patent to 
all, and to some most grievous Yet the rising was no turning 
of trodden worms, like the Jacquerie in France, but rather 
a revolt full of hope Natural laws, following on the Plague, 
had done much Man joining with man should do more It 
was clearly perceived that a great agrarian revolution had 
taken place, and the survival of the villein status was felt to 
be an anomaly, for be it remembered that men economically 
free were still legally under the old serfdom of the manorial 
system Predial services were gone, or fast going, but legal 
disabilities showed no tendency to die away if “ contract ” 
was changing, let “ status ” change too And so discontent 
became orgamzed, and the “ Great Society ” had branches 
in thousands of villages The “ rebels ” put forward no 
definite scheme of communism, yet their demands were 
precise enough personal freedom, and the commutation of 
all services for a rent of ^.d per acre 

The worst outbreak was in the home counties, where the 
peasants of Kent, Essex, and Hertfordshire all moved upon 
London, but the noting was by no means confined to these, 
the Eastern counties, Yorkshire, and Devonshire, were also 
affected Proceedings were of the same character, the peas- 
ants demanding the abolition of villemage and services, and 
land to rent at a reasonable rate That the attack was mainly 
against the lords was shown by the burnings of manor 
houses, and especially of all muniment rooms, where lay 
the evidence of the hated serfdom, lords’ mills were de- 
stroyed, for the serfs had been compelled to grind their com 
there, some lawyers were hanged, the peasants had come 
to regard them as hand m glove with their oppressors 
Although the number of rioters was not generally great, the 
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resistance was at first feeble A band of seventeen, detached 
from the main body of Sulfolk noters under John Wra^\c, 
attacked Thetford, summoned the mayor and burgesses, 
and, by the terror of their leader’s name, compelled them 
to ransom the town by a payment of forty marks m gold 
A mght attack of 400 men, led by the Abbot’s carter, upon 
the Abbey of Benedict de Hulm, tv as beaten off by tlic 
monks, who rose from matins to repel the noters, but many 
unpopular landowners and justices uere murdered John 
de Cavendish, flying from a hot pursuit, uas brought up 
by a river, he called to a ■woman to feny him across, but 
when she learned his name, she pushed off the boat from 
the land, and left lum to the vengeance of his pursuers, who 
beheaded lum The townsmen of Cambridge looked on at 
the sack of Corpus Chnsti, where tlie beldam, Margaret 
Starre, as she flung to the winds the ashes of pncclcss 
documents, cried “ Aw'ay with the learning of clerks, away 
With It'” Panic spread m the capital as die noters approached, 
and Richard had to pacify tlie men of Essex by promises of 
emancipation and pardon But the peasants ruined their 
own cause by their senseless Molence Perhaps tlicy may 
have felt tliat the King's promises would not be Icpt, for, 
indeed, tliese went beyond lus power Pardon he could 
grant, but he could not release tlicm from tlieir obligations 
to their lords, further, when called on to present their gnc.- 
ances, they could not formulate much that was definite, "HC 
a demand for land to be let at a reasonable rent, .and as thci 
followed this up by murdering tlic Ardibi«hop of Canter- 
bury'’, tlic Treasurer, and the official who had cliargc of tlic 
poll-tax, the bulk of the nation speedily =3v that they mu«t 
be put down Thus supported, Richard was '''on •’b'c to 
gam tlic upper hand The noters v cre treated wadi «:c.cnty , 
Spenser, Bishop of Xoniich, c'pccnliy tal ing M"o-ojs 

(J>SIC) 7 
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action with the noters of the Eastern counties “ The pious 
pastor therefore left London, and came, as he was bound, 
to succour his people And first finding certam of this 
wicked mob at Cambndge, he slew some, impnsoned others, 
and others he sent back to their homes, after taking their 
oaths that they would never thenceforward turn out for 
a like purpose ” ^ The King refused to admit the vahdity 
of his first concessions, and Parliament backed him up by 
declanng that all releases made durmg the revolt were to be 
cancelled, and that those who complained about losses due 
to bummgs of charters and deeds should be allowed to 
enforce their rights there recorded, just as if the charters 
stiU existed It was made illegal for any who served at 
husbandry till the age of twelve to leave it for any other 
occupation, or for anyone to educate children of the poor 
so that they might escape serfdom by entenng the Church 
Thus the Peasant Revolt was at the time unsuccessful 
The labourers did not temfy the lords into granting freedom, 
their freedom was completed, not then, but gradually in the 
course of the next two centunes, and even so freedom came 
not through violence, but through the steady action of 
natural causes which made semle labour less valuable, so 
that in the end the lords yielded easily what had come to be 
not worth keeping A certain picturesqueness attends the 
idea that after the Black Death, lords oppressed labourers 
till the latter arose m their might, and struck off the chain 
which bound them But the facts are less simple and the 
results less decisive than this theory suggests, and the far- 
reaching consequences of the troubles of the time have to 
be traced, as W’^e shall find them m the later history of Eng- 
land, before w'e can fairly estimate the outcome of the struggle 
of the fourteenth century 

* E Po-w’ell, Ihstng tn Eaxt Anglta 
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CHAPTER VII 

LATER DEVELOPMENTS OE TOWNS A^D GILDS 

The effects of the Black Deatli in the rural districts crc 
so violent and so far-reaching as to dcsene the cpiUict 
“ revolutionary ”, revolutionary, that is, in die pohc} pur- 
sued both by landlord and labourei , one strmng b) (he aid 
of legislation to put dungs back and pre\cnt all further 
change, the other struggling for an actual freedom of con- 
tract which was in the mam quite new Neither party, 
indeed, attained its object completely, tcrntonal serfdom 
was not revived wholesale, nor, on die odier hand, did it 
perish in the Peasant Re\ olt From the shock of the conflict 
emerged a new antagonism betn’een die ncli and the poor, 
each thinking it saw in die other an enemy who unreason- 
ingly desired its injuiy But die quarrel did not dciclop on 
these lines, die hostility passed from its acute stage, and 
was gradually absorbed or dnerted bj die new mcdiods of 
farming, leasing land or sheep-farming But the} in their 
turn were new, and profoundly changed the history of 
English agricultural life It vould be, of course, going 
absurdly too far to say diat had it not been for die Bhcl 
Deadi, England would neicr ha\e had a mass of icom-’n 
farmers or hai e become a great v ool-grov mg country , the 
point is diat these changes vcrc made rapidly dtirinc the 
latter part of the fourteendi century , and continued tlirotigh 
the fifteendi and sivtecndi centuncs, and it was die wide- 
spread destruction of die Black Death diat set diem agoirc 
The Black Dcadi vns not one wlut less dcstnicti%c m d'c 
towns dian in die country Whether one reads of Ibadan, 
where Parliament was afraid to sit, or of Non’ach, wlicre 
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the churchyards were so crowded that the level of the soil 
was raised, and even then corpses lay unbuned, or of Col- 
chester, where one of every three burgesses died, the tale 
of mortality is the same Indeed, one is prepared to think 
the country more healthy, to regard towns as more exposed 
to pestilence through difficulties of sanitation in narrow 
streets and crowded dwellings, and this presumption of the 
greater unhealthiness of towns is fully justified by the con- 
tinual outbreaks of plague or sweatmg sickness which were 
frequent in the fifteenth century Thus in 1406, 1438, and 
in 1449 London was ravaged, in 1476 Hull became almost 
desolate owing to deaths and flight of the survivors, and m 
1477 Norwich was again devastated, and these outbreaks 
seem to have been confined to the towns But while m 1349 
and 1350 town and country suffered alike, the consequences 
in the towns were in no sense momentous or revolutionary. 
There were indeed consequences There are traces m the 
Statutes of Labourers that the dislocation of prices affected 
artisans, as it did labourers, but wages and prices in towns 
had always been fixed by gild and municipal regulation on 
the basis of what was actually reasonable, if what had hap- 
pened was accepted m a reasonable way, there was no need 
for any serious trouble to occur The serious troubles m 
the country arose because the landowners had not followed 
what was reasonable, but what was customary, and custom 
no longer apphed when conditions were widely different 
Beyond the temporary scarcity of food, the results in the 
towns came from outside — came, indeed, from the agricul- 
tural disturbances To the labourers the towns offered 
attractions If they were anxious to escape from takmg the 
wages which were not enough to maintain them, their 
natural resource was to learn a handicraft in a town, were 
they unfree, then unclaimed residence in a borough for 
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a year offered a chance of freedom Hence there was a flow 
of labour from the country to the to^vns, a flow \siuch 
brought troubles of its own, for the new-comers often were 
too poor to pay the entrance fees to the gilds, or tned to 
evade the gild regulations, and so excited the jealousy of tlic 
gildsmen But this, though traceable in a way to tlie Bhcl 
Death, was not a direct consequence of it, the direct con- 
sequences m the towns beyond tlie actual mortalit} were 
small 

Attention has already been called to the efforts made by 
Edward I and Edward III to treat England as an economic 
whole, by limiting local pnvileges, or m any case bringing 
them under royal control, or by allowing foreigners to come 
and go, buy and sell, as they pleased This course of pohej 
had not met with the general appro^al of English traders, 
but the ICing had forced them to gne way, so tliat for the 
last twenty-five years of Edw'ard Ill’s reign aliens had 
enjoyed almost complete freedom But this freedom, which 
would seem to the eyes of a modern free-trader to be 
abnormally enlightened for tlie fourtcentii ccntuiy, was 
premature, like tlie development of Parliament tliat marks 
tins reign and that of tlie Lancastrian kings Just as the 
interests of tlie Commons came to nothing among the 
struggles of tlie great baronial families, so tlie wants of die 
consumer passed unheard among the clamour which mer- 
chant and craftsman raised against the foreigner In Let, 
W'ltli the dcatli of Edward III began a new period— a period 
of reaction, during which tlie towns rccoicrcd mm) of their 
old cxclusne prnilegcs Richard IPs pohc) wa^ at fir^t 
fluctuating On tlic one hand, tJicrc was the tradition of his 
grandfatlicr’s dajs to influence him, while die PndQ.\rc“s, 
who were supreme m Parliament, did not dislilc tlic "’hens, 
and indeed beheted that b) encouraging them better pnee 
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could be got for English wool On the other hand, the towns- 
men raised the cry that their bread was being taken from 
them by foreigners engaging m Enghsh trade, and they 
pomted with some force to the fact that while ahens m 
England could do much as they liked, Enghsh merchants 
m foreign countnes had no such hberties to reside or engage 
m retail trade, but were strictly limited m their dealmgs 
It might have been expected that the King would have sided 
with the landowners, and had they taken a strong hue it is 
probable that he would have done so But with the growth 
of the Enghsh weaving mdustry more of the Enghsh wool 
was bemg worked up at home, and the wool-grower became 
less dependent on foreign buyers Hence the landowners 
were apathetic m the matter The townsmen, especially m 
London, grew more and more detemuned The King, 
residmg m London, was bound to hear a great deal of the 
London view, and more than that, Richard II borrowed 
largely from London merchants, and m order to get money 
was further disposed to do what the merchants wished 
Accordmgly, m 1392 Parliament enacted that, as London 
and other towns were much damaged by the statutes grant- 
mg hberty to ahens, for the future no merchant stranger 
was to buy or sell to another ahen, nor to engage m any 
retail trade, save in victuals, nor to export any spicery that 
had once been brought mto the realm 

This was a tnumph for the Enghsh merchant as against 
the ahen, and it was an endunng triumph Centunes were 
to pass before the ahen regained the freedom he had en- 
joyed under Eduard III It is true that the townsmen 
would have wished prohibition to go further, they strove 
to prevent aliens not only from deahng with each other, or 
selling by retail, but even wholesale, except with those who 
were free of the town, and they wished further to dnve the 
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alien to go to “ host ”, that is, to live ^\lth a burgess, so tint 
a rigid watch might be kept on him They vcrc onl) par- 
tially successful m these aims A statute of 1406 e\prc<5sl} 
permitted aliens to deal wholesale with any of tlic King’s 
subjects Yet popular opinion continued to be strong!) 
opposed to alien trade, as was shown by die great not 
against the Steelyard in 1493 Neither did aliens escape 
from vexatious tolls and imposts, complaint was made tint 
3<f had to be paid at Calais and more at Do\cr, ()d for 
a bond pledging them to buy English commodities to tlic 
value of the goods imported and a similar fee to tlic super- 
intendent of packages, wdiose task it was to prc\cnt fraud, 
and so on, mounting up in all to sl\ or sc\cn shillings on 
each pack A statute of 1439 provided that all aliens were to 
report themselves, within three da)s of their arnial, to tlic 
proper authonty, who was to assign them to ” hosts ” 
These W'ere bound to send m a formal return to tlic Exche- 
quer, and to keep a register of tlieir lodger’s transactions, 
receiving a percentage on tlie xalue of all merchandise bought 
and sold by him Such a system of prohibition and espion- 
age reflects the narrow' xiew of the time 

Although tlie Government did not carr) out to the full tlic 
Wishes of the native merchants, and though tlic dnwng of 
aliens to “ host ” fell into disuse in tlie latter part of the 
fifteenth century', yet in one matter the cxclusnc polic) 
triumphed aliens were pre\ented from cneaging in retail 
trade, or from trading witli each other This was indeed 
only one feature in the beginnings of a new commercial 
policy which it will be ncccs‘:ar} to set out more fulh here- 
after It meant m tlie main the restoration of tlic cxcluswc 
pn\ lieges of towns whicli had been partrll) lo^t, tlioueh tl>c 
pnvileges were not quite on tlie same footing os befo-c It 
would be an exaggeration to sai tint in the carber st'crc the 
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gilds had done their work independent of the Crown, or with 
no more than a tacit consent on its part, w'hile in the later 
stage they were very definitely under its rule; royal charters, 
indeed, had been the source of their authonty from the 
beginning But the difference is somewhat of this nature 
As the power of Parhament mcreased, its sphere widened, 
and less and less w^as left to the initiative of the gilds They 
earned out much regulation, even in their later days, but 
they did so at the command of Parhament, they were the 
agents through which it worked And by degrees even this 
dwmdled, and direct legislation came to play a more and 
more important part 

In attempting to sketch the condition and progress of the 
towns dunng the fifteenth century we encoimter agam the 
difficulty that has met us before If we confine ourselves to 
generahzations, there is a danger that these wiU be only 
approximately true. The towns did not all pass through the 
same stages, nor even where the development was the same, 
did it go on at the same tune Each towm, mdeed, has its 
own history But if we try to follow mdividual pecuhanties, 
the mam course of the movement is apt to be obscured and 
lost among a number of details And therefore, maccurate 
as generalization is hable to be, it is necessary to draw'^ what 
general conclusions we can, illustrating them from what 
happened m London and one or two other of the large towms, 
bemg at the same time careful not to think that what is true 
of one town is necessarily true of another 

The mam feature m town life during the thirteenth cen- 
tury had been the rise of merchant gilds, bodies which aimed 
at including the whole body of those who wished to trade 
m a town, and issumg regulations for trade and industries 
as a whole, in the fourteenth century the mdustnes came 
under a set of more specialized bodies, the craft gilds, each 
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of which, under the general control of the merchant gild or 
the town autlionties, made rules for the members of its own 
craft Dunng the fourteenth century tlic merchant gilds 
declined in practical importance The name survives, and 
here and there the powers, but as a general rule there is but 
a shadow The breaking down of town exclusiveness, 
worked by Edward III, was indeed only for a time, }ct 
when in Richard II’s reign the towns recovered most of 
their pnvileges, the power did not return to tlic mcrcliant 
gilds It was either exercised by tlic mayor and tlic town 
officials, or it passed into the hands of nclicr members 
of the craft gilds Thus it is to the later history of the craft 
gilds that attention must be directed 
The spread of the gild system, whetlier we use tlie term 
gild, or craft, or mistery, or company, to denote the organi- 
zation binding men of similar trades togetlier, was, with one 
exception, general all over England The one industry ex- 
cepted is very' important, for it is the w oollen industry , w hich 
was by this time the first industry in the kingdom To its 
peculiar development it will be necessary to recur ^ But 
the rest may be taken together Beginning in the association 
of workers at any particular craft in the tow n, bound together 
in a fellowship under subordination to tlic mcrcliant gild, 
or the mumcipal authorities, these bodies at first did not 
aim at more than regulating tlicir trade -’ccording to wlnt 
was nght in tlie ideas of the time A sound article was to 
be provided at a fair price Hence it w as ncces'^ary that w ork 
should be supervised to guard against fraud, th^t per^on'^ 
learmng tlie trade should serve an apprenticeship, tliat •’ll who 
practised the industry' should belong to the craft, and so forth 
But as tlie merchant gild decayed, or tlie bodv of the craft 
gilds took Its place, we have to notice new developments 
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(i) The craft gilds became exclusive In one sense, mdeed, 
they have always been so, for they had always resented the 
competition of those who practised their mdustry without 
bemg in the gild But while at first they had objected to 
outside competitors, they had not made it difBcult for them 
to enter the gild There was an entrance fee, but not an 
excessive or prohibitive one, and once m the gild the new 
member was m the same position as anyone else free of the 
gdd But m the fifteenth century there is quite a different 
form of exclusiveness Gilds not only put down outside 
competition, but they also hmdered new members from 
entermg The craft was to be kept for members and sons 
of members Entrance fees became heavier, the new- 
comer was to get sureties of men already m the craft, none 
might set up m the craft unless he was free of the city, or 
unless the wardens of the craft admitted him, or agam unless 
he had been previously proved a good workman In some 
cases the craft obtamed letters patent excludmg strangers, 
or, m other cases, the mumcipal authonties granted a simdar 
pnvilege In 1437 the tendency towards exclusiveness was 
so well marked as to call forth a statute against the “ unlawful 
and unreasonable ordmances ” made by masters, rvardens, 
and people of gilds, fraternities, and other compames “ for 
their own smgular profit and to the common hurt and 
damage of ihe people ” It was laid down that new ordi- 
nances were to be subnaitted to the justices of the peace, 
but as the Yorkists, reljmg largely on the towns and the 
tradmg classes, supported the gilds, Henry Vi’s statute 
came to httle Through the fifteenth and the foUowmg 
century the gilds displayed a selfish character, no longer 
making their regulations for what was fair and reasonable, 
but for what turned to their own advantage Of course they 
did not adnut this, mdeed were often loud m the protesta- 
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tions that they were only looking to the public welfare, hut 
their eyes were mainly on their own pockets in spite of their 
expressions of disinterestedness 
(2) Class differences became more marked Originally, 
as we have seen, industry was but a supplement of agricul- 
ture, the rise of the craft gilds was a step fon\ard, in dial 
it imphed the existence of a body of men w ho w ere artisans 
and nothing else, who made industry'^ their means of Ineli- 
hood But the master craftsman, though distinct from tlic 
agricultural labourer, yet combined functions wluch we arc 
now accustomed to see kept separate, he worked himself, 
and so far was an artisan, but he also sold his goods to the 
public, and so far was a retailer, he kept an apprentice or 
two, and so to a certam extent was an employer, and a 
capitalist, as he provided the shop, the tools, and tlic mate- 
rials Differentiation, indeed, w as not complete, and m using 
terms such as manufacturer, tradesman, capitalist, employer, 
artisan, we are looking wntli tlie eyes of the present, and 
describing m modem phrases w'hat w as only tlie germ of the 
modern distinctions with which we arc familiar None tlic 
less, from Richard II’s reign and onward during the fifteenth 
century there is a defining between class and class, and 
a hardening of social hmits which mark tlic beginning of 
modern industrial conditions Just as on tlie land tlicrc aro'c 
a new hostility between landlord and labourer, so in the 
craft gilds the position of tlie richer masters rises, •’nd a clas^ 
of poorer masters and journeymen and apprcnuccs come 
more clearly into new below The gilds in London aeguircJ 
an oligarchic character The w earing of a special ii\ cry v ■’s 
not onginally intended to be cxclu‘=i\c, but it became so 
The Inenes were expensne, and they were only required 
for show', to be w om at ci\ ic ceremonies, iw’nt of the poorc- 
freemen neglected to obtain them, l''ut then as thc> oiu not 
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possess Iivenes, they could not be present on formal occasions 
when business was transacted, and so the government ofthe 
gild fell to the richer “ liverymen Thus m 1493, of the 
Drapers’ Company m London, only 114 out of 229 were 
" of the craft m the clothing ” ^ ^i^^ere this was the case, 
power of election and government fell to the “ hverymen ”, 
who were the anstocracy of the gild Somewhat similar were 
the Courts of Assistants, who were chosen from the hvery- 
men, and managed the affairs of the brotherhood 
While thus a division was opemng among the master 
craftsmen themselves, the position of apprentices and jour- 
neymen was bemg more rigorously defined Practice became 
more uniform; apprenticeship was enforced m London for 
seven years, though other penods are not unknown, appren- 
tices were not to be taken unless their parents were m a 
position to spend twenty shilkngs the year, nor were any to 
be taken who were not free ^ Further, the number was to 
be limited At first it had been laid down that no master 
might take more than he could mamtam Apprentices being 
rarely paid anything till the last year or so of their mdentures, 
there was a temptation to take a good many, accordmgly, 
to avert the danger that the trade might be overstocked, the 
hberty of engagmg apprentices was restncted The slaters 
at Newcastle only allowed a second apprentice when the 
first was m the last year of his indentures, a more common 
rule was to provide that two or three journeymen ® were to 
> be kept for each apprentice But not content with restnctmg 
the admission of apprentices, the masters placed further 
difficulties m the way of those who were admitted At first 
an apprentice who had served his indentures had looked 
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* Tins was aimed at those who were coming to the towns to escape manorial control 
ft j Jxpprentice who had served his indenturt^ and had not become a master, was 
called a joumc>Tnan He worked imder a master for wages 
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forward to becoming in due course a master-craftsman, 
if not immediately, in any case after a few years as a journcj - 
man, but now the masters tned to keep the full freedom of 
the craft to those born in the gild, and to prevent tlicjourne}- 
man from setting up for himself Journejincn were to remain 
journeymen, and work for wages under the masters This 
caused much discontent In some cases die journejmen 
formed gilds of their own, which were disliked bj the master- 
craftsmen, and tried to obtain leave to become masters, or in 
any case to get better wages There is not evidence dial 
these “ Yeomen’s Gilds ”, as diey are sometimes called, 
were common, or that they were able to do much for their 
members, but their existence is evidence of a new' line of 
separation between master and w'orkmen, they were, as 
trade unions are, workmen’s associations, and in their 
efforts to get better terms from dieir masters, and act as 
friendly societies for their members, diey followed the same 
hnes. 

The changes w'hicli have just been desenbed rcaolu- 
tiomzed die internal aspect of the craft gilds, and, b} bnng- 
ing into existence die class of permanent wage-earners, 
destroyed die essential characteristics of the domestic sj stem 
Yet these W'ere but signs of die gradual and tard} ad\ ent of 
Capitalism, the influence of which is more clearl) seen in die 
external history of the craft gilds, and dicir relation to one 
another 

First of all W'e find one craft gild gaimng dominion oicr 
anodier brancli of die same mdustiy dius so carl) as 1327 
die London saddlers are controlling die smaller organizations 
of men emplojed in similar occupations — the joiners, 
painters, and lorimers And in 1335 die burcllers arc cm- 
plojing die fullers, aldiough die latter arc still worling in 
their own homes Four jears later, the first inaiiidual 
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capitalist IS seen m the notonous Thomas Blanket of Bnstol. 

(3) This leads on to yet a newer development “ There 
grew up powerful associations of dealers or merchants, as 
distinct from craftsmen or hand-workers ” Gilds still exist, 
but the manufacturers are becommg dependent upon the 
traders Thus in 1364 the “ drapers ” are still makers of 
cloth, half a century later they are merely merchants, and 
the real manufacturers, the fullers, weavers, and shearmen, 
are actually pa)Tng, at the Drapers’ HaU, a fee for each new 
apprentice enrolled As early as 1377 the weavers have sunk 
mto the mnth place only among the “ mistenes ” of London 

In the tune of Edward III the Grocers Company m 
London had attamed great powers, havmg sixteen of its 
members aldermen of the city But it is only a type of other 
great associations, or merchant compames as they are gener- 
ally called Eventually a distinction^ emerged between the 
twelve “ greater ” compames from whom alone the mayor 
could be chosen, and the remainder, some fifty or so, who 
formed the lesser compames Of these tv^elve, three were 
employed m foreign trade, six were dealers in home pro- 
ductions, one engaged m import trade, and only two are 
truly mdustnal, these bemg the cloth-workers, the chief 
industry of the tune, and the goldsmiths, who, wo rkin g m 
valuable matenal, handled more wealth than other crafts- 
men The mercantile character of these compames is clear 
They are, m the mam, dealers and not artisans It is some- 
times said that this separation was due to the growth of the 
idea that uorkmg with the hands at a craft was derogatory 
to the digmty of members of these companies, but there is 
no ver)' clear evidence of it On the other hand, the position 
of a man who was both an artisan and a dealer was difficult 
to regulate He may have been tempted to take advantage 

' distinctjcn is clear in the sixteenth century But it no doubt existed earlier 
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of his position to undersell others, eitlier contenting himself 
with less than the ordinary profits, or rewarding himself with 
less than the usual rate of wage We shill find the ■^mall 
masters who worked tliemselves domg this in the time of tlic 
Industrial Revolution ^ with disastrous results, and it miv 
have been that gildsmen of the fiftecntli centur} suffered 
under similar “ cutting ” of wages and profits, and wi'^hcd 
to check It But w'hatever the motne that led to tlic distinc- 
tion, these companies are distinct from craft gilds, it is tnic 
that they were associations of men under common nilcs, 
as were tlie craft gilds, but they w^ere not on a lc\cl with Uic 
crafts, their members did not combine tlie business of 
production and distribution as the craftsmen Ind done On 
the contrary, they dealt in goods that odiers had made, tlic) 
W'ere wealthy merchants, far removed in status from the 
ranks of the poorer craftsmen and gild brethren It should 
be remembered that this line of difference is most marled 
m London But somewdiat the same process look place m 
many of tlic otlier towns, and by tlic end of tlic fiftecntli 
centurj' the separation bctiacen producer and dealer was 
fairly defimte 

This grow'ing spirit of cxclusnencss and class definition 
pressed hardly upon tJiose who wished to leaic agriculture 
and take to handicraft E\cn to become an apprentice was 
noteas}, it was forbidden b} law to tlic Mllein and impossible 
for tlie ver}' poor When once apprenticed, tlic new-comer 
had seven lean jears to pass through while tlic position of 
a journcjTnan at the end of it was not a great pnre Hcncc 
there grew up a tendenc}' which becomes stroncK marled 
m the sixteenth Centura, to sohe -’ll difficulties In sc ting 
up outside tlie towns, where gild and municipal rccu]'tio''s 
did not exist, and where a criftsm'’n might wo'l un^’am* 


* Set r 
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pered There is evidence both in statutes and in the nse 
of such towns as Manchester, Birmingham, and Sheffield, 
which, while still under manorial government, became 
centres of the textile, hardware, and cutlery trades, that many 
persons were working m hamlets and thorpes scattered over 
the country in order to escape the control of the gilds 
Wherever there was a movement of this kind it is certain 
that the older corporate towns must have suffered They 
were injured by the competition of the outsiders, and by 
the loss of journeymen who preferred to migrate and set up 
for themselves, and further by the increased share of taxa- 
tion which fell on the dimimshed number who remamed 
It is probable that the greater security which came with 
Henry VII encouraged the migration, while England was 
disturbed by the Wars of the Roses, men might well prefer 
the protection of town walls, but when the disturbances 
were passed they would be readier to dwell outside In any 
case the end of the fifteenth century and the first part of the 
sixteenth century are marked by repeated complamts of 
decay m the older towns Many were declared to be partly 
ruinous, others so poor that they could not pay their assess- 
ment to the King Thus m 1487 York paid 5s mstead 
of £160, while ,^12,000 was renutted to the towns in 1496 
But although there may have been a decay of some of the cor- 
porate towns, this did not imply a decay of mdustry or town 
activity over the kingdom as a whole There was a rmgra- 
tion of mdustry Some towns dechned, but others sprang 
up in their places those who suffered would naturally com- 
plam to Parliament to be released from their burdens, while 
those that were prosperous would be mterested in preservmg 
a judicious silence And, finally, the evidence of the grow- 
ing wealth and importance of the merchant class is enough 
to show that the dechne was not general over the country 
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The confiscations of the property of religious bodies 
which went on under Henry VIII and Edward VI struck 
the gilds a shrewd blow They iverc not indeed rclittious 
bodies, but they held a good deal of properU which might 
be held to be devoted to religious uses, bequests of hnd to 
be used for alms, chanties, masses for tlic souls of dead 
brethren, and so on The act of 1547 forfeited the' property 
of the chantries, but provided tliat where a fnternit) held 
property partly for religious and partlj for other puqioscs, 
only that part which W'as devoted to religious purpose's was 
to go to the ICing, while the remainder was to be left un- 
touched The gilds were, of course, included among the-'-c 
fraternities Had the confiscation been carried out slricth 
in accordance wutli tlie letter of tlie law , no great harm 
would have befallen them, tlie} would ha\c lo'^t but the 
part of their propert}^ held m trust for religious purposes 
But there is good reason for tlunking that the line of dic- 
tmction drawm by die Goaernment was not followed, thn 
a very wide view of property deaoted to rchmous purposes 
was taken, and a great deal confiscated which should leir’Hv 
have been spared The measure ma} not ha\c been intended 
to reduce the gilds to impotence, but none die less sucli v as 
the practical effect of it 

At a time w'hcn the gilds were bcginnim: to de'chnc in 
power, die confiscation of c\cn a part of dictr revenue nu'c* 
hav’c done something to help dicir decline One bond of 
union among their members w as remov cci, dicv w c re riibhcd 
of some stateliness and some sentimental po.’ cr over incn*’^ 
minds The blow was a severe one, but it w is no* rm cdi- 
atcly fatal, in town records, m st’Uucs, m the <a!''«.uv ac^s 
which enumerated taxable propertv, die pids -'re r^cXi'.urcd 
after 1545 as before it But dicv were p-o” ire Icr^ '>nd Ir - 
important, '’nd diougli dicrc is a tCiiiporar} rcv.val(f< 
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institutions at the close of the sixteenth and during the 
seventeenth century, they v?ere overshadowed by the royal 
power, their rules superseded by the authority of Parhament, 
and their ideas put into the background by the national 
developments which marked the end of the sixteenth century 
They were on the way to becoming what they are now, 
picturesque survivals of an older tune, adding digmty to 
their cities, remarkable for theu benevolence and not m- 
frequently for conviviahty, but no longer arbiters of trade 
or centres of mdependent authonty. 


CHAPTER VIII 

ENCLOSURES FOR SHEEP-FARMING AND THE 
PROGRESS OF THE WOOLLEN INDUSTRY 

The change m agricultural conditions caused by the 
Black Death had set landlord and labourer at enmity. The 
landlords had recklessly set out on a pohcy which was from 
the beginnmg hopeless, they had tned to make old arrange- 
ments fit new conditions "When this pohcy broke down, 
when It was realized that enough labour could not be ob- 
tamed at the old rates, and that no statutes, however severe, 
could alter the facts of the case, landlords began to try some- 
thing new. One new plan, that of lettmg land on stock-and- 
land leases, has been already descnbed, but the leaseholders 
could not afford to pay high rents, bad debts and the cost 
of repairs and renewmg stock ran away with much of the 
profit there was, and further, it was often difficult to find 
tenants even on the easiest terms If, however, the land 
could be farmed on a different plan, a plan m which less 
labour was required, the difficulty would be at an end 
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When It was perceived that tins could be done by substituting 
pasture for tillage, and keeping large flocks of sheep which 
could conveniently be tended by a few shepherds, it was 
only natural that sheep-farming should spread rapidlj It 
was doubly profitable, it enabled tlie landlord to do witliout 
the cultivator who w^as so hard to get, who, if he was a \illcin, 
required constant watch to pre\ent his escape, or if free, 
demanded w’ages which seemed exorbitantly high, while, 
secondly, the increased demand for English wool, caused 
by the growing prosperity of tlie name cloth manufacture, 
raised the price, and rendered sheep-farming more profitable 
than agriculture even under fa\ourable conditions 

Before sheep-farming could be practised on a large scale, 
it was found necessary^ to enclose The old open-field system 
of husbandry' had left England almost hedgclcss The 
meadow' land in hay time, and tlic com-ficlds when the crops 
w'ere standing, had indeed to be fenced to keep out tlie cattle, 
but the fences were not of a permanent dnracter, and, 
moreover, they did not dnidc oh one man’s land from 
anotlier, tliey separated land in crop from land ly mg fallow , 
or land not cultnatcd at all ^^ltlun die enclosure, siidi as 
It was, the land might belong to one or to many owners, to 
the lord if it was on the demesne, to the lord's tenants if it 
was land in \illcinage, or c\en to both lord and Mlltins where 
die demesne land w as moved w ith the %all iccrs’ sinps Sudi 
a state of things was clcarh incompatible widi shccp-f'>rm- 
ing ^ Wien a man’s land w.as marled off from th-’l of his 
neighbour, it would be simple for him to do wh-t he pleased 
widi It But so long as land remained unenclosed, any de- 
parture from the old routine was impossible, unless c, cry one 
agreed to it 
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In speaking of the enclosures of the latter half of the 
fifteenth and the whole of the sixteenth century, it is neces- 
sary to guard against confusion Many different kinds of 
land were enclosed, and when land was enclosed it was not 
always enclosed for sheep-fanning In some cases where the 
open fields were broken up, the old tenant received an 
equivalent of his scattered thirty acres m contiguous land 
concentrated m a few fields He could farm this as he pleased, 
and as we shall see later, the result of such enclosure was 
uniformly good But enclosure for sheep-farmmg, properly 
speakmg, was the work of lords who wished to turn their 
arable land mto wide tracts on which sheep could be kept 
m large numbers It was this process of depopulation that, 
coinmg as an after-effect of the Black Death, again caused 
great suffenng among the rural population, and called forth 
much legislation from Parhament 

Fixing our attention then on enclosure for the purpose of 
sheep-farmmg only, it is clear that the results differed accord- 
mg to the kmd of land that was enclosed We may distm- 
guish three mam classes (i) Demesne land, and land held 
m free-hold, (2) common or waste land (the “ commons ” 
of our own day), and (3) the land cultivated by viUems or 
customary tenants 

The case of demesne land is the simplest If the demesne 
land was not mtermixed with the common fields of the ten- 
ants, as appears to have been sometimes the case, the process 
of change from arable to pasture farmmg on the demesne 
could be earned out without disturbmg any existmg nghts 
No one suffered damage m the eye of the law by the owner 
of land domg what he pleased with his own But although 
no legal mjury was done, yet great hardship might follow 
The lord was encouraged to take to sheep-farmmg because 
of the dearness and scarcity of labour. But the labourers 
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had sufficient pasture left them Though this refers only to 
free tenants, yet it was a general idea that all tenants in 
demesne had a claim to some pasture and the use of the waste 
for cutting turf and gathering wood for fuel "While the lord 
mainly depended on arable fanmng, the waste was ample 
pasture for such cattle, sheep, and pigs as he had, as well as 
for those of the villagers and small tenants But when the 
lord turned sheep-farmer, his temptation was to take a very 
narrow view of what was enough for the villagers, who, m 
turn, finding themselves stmted m pasture and hay, com- 
plamed bitterly of the new methods In some cases they 
had more senous grounds for thinkmg themselves hardly 
used when the lords took the whole of the waste for their 
own, the remedy at law was too difficult and too expensive 
to be of much use to the mjured tenants, many of whom 
would m despair leave their tenements altogether 

The case of Stretton BaskerviUe, m Warwuckshire, aptly 
illustrates the process of depopulation ‘ Thomas Twyford 
havmg begun the depopulation thereof m 4 Henry VII, 
decaymg four messuages and three cottages ”, and later m 
the reign of Henry VTI the estate passed mto the hands of 
Henry Smith, “ w'hich Henry . enclosed 640 acres of 
land more whereby twelve messuages and four cottages fell 
to rume and 80 persons there inhabiting, being employed 
about tillage and husbandry were constramed to depart 
thence and hve miserably ” ^ 

It is possible that the land enclosed m this case was not 
common waste, but common field It was the common 
fields, the lands cultivated by the customary tenants, that 
offered the strongest temptation, and that when enclosed 
caused the deepest misery The hostihty between lord and 
tenant v.hich dated from the Statute of Labourers, and had 

* Dxigdale’s of Warv:zchshtre 
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manifested itself m the Peasant Revolt, listed long The 
acute stage of tlie straggle liad not led to a complete \ ictoi^’ 
for either party The lords had not forced the labourers 
back to the old wage or to the old sen ice, tlic hbourers hid 
not gained tlie complete freedom tliey desired Manj still 
held land on terms of commuted sen ice, ^^h^cl\ iiad once 
been adequate, but wluch, owing to tlie nse in pnccs, were 
so no longer Great was the inducement to tlie lords to make 
an end of unwilling sen ices or inadequate pa} ments in lieu 
of service, to get rid of all tlie customaiy’ tenants, and turn 
tlie common fields into pasture. 

This, of course, might be done cither opprcssiicl} or 
fairly The ousted tenants might be given small holdings of 
land instead of die scattered acres, while tlie lord would onl} 
take sucli land as had escheated to him dirough failure of 
heirs, or land really belonging to tlie demesne, tliough scat- 
tered among tlie stnps of tlie tenants But in tins case he 
would gam little, and if he was oppressive he would gain 
much The temptation vvis die stronger btciusc, in the 
fiftccndi centur}' at my rate, it was not clear dnt die ou«fcd 
tenants would be helped b} die law At first ■’ftcr the B]'’ck 
Death the lords had had no wish to get rid of their tenmts, 
their straggle had been to keep dicm, but when tlie desire to 
evict came, die law was m favour of the lords Even <0 Pte 
as 1530 die question as to whtdier die villein li-’d •’nv rights 
was unsettled, though bv that time the continued evictions 
had raised a strong popular ‘Sentiment m favour of the ten- 
ants vUdiough in Elirabcdi’s reign when enclosures of 
common fields took place, it was often done with die concent 
of all the landlioldcrs, and the land rcdistnbutcd •’more: ad, 
not scired bv one, jet in die earlier staecs of irc nio.cmcnt, 
from 1470 to 1550, die generd course oi cvenu; ‘^hows tint 
die custoniar} tenmts were evicted The of 
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1517 records wholesale depopulation, the houses lying waste, 
and the inhabitants departed, even the churches falling into 
ruin, by reason of the break-up of the villages and the spread 
of sheep-farming Even without having recourse to whole- 
sale depopulation, it was easy for a lord in many cases to 
get rid of his tenants Often they held for a hfe, and a new 
grant could be refused, or when the term was for three hves, 
It was possible to demand so large a fine from the next tenant 
that he could not pay it, in which case the land escheated to 
the lord Where tenants still clung to their fields, the loss of 
nghts of pasture, owing to the enclosure of the wastes, so 
pmched them that they had httle interest or hope in remam- 
mg And so far as the enclosing of open fields went, it was 
a case of all or none, one or two men could not retam their 
scattered acres when the rest had departed 

It would be natural to expect with such an mcrease in 
pasture at the expense of arable land, that there would be 
a scarcity of com and complamt of rise m price That this 
was not markedly so may be attributed to two causes First, 
the enclosures did not affect a very great percentage of the 
land of England The districts^ m which most change was 
recorded were in the midlands, extending from Leicester- 
shire in the north to Berkshire m the south, and from War- 
wickshire m the west to Cambridgeshire in the east Even 
here rather less than 9 per cent of the area was enclosed 
Secondly, all enclosure did not lead to sheep-farmmg and 
a loss of com, where there was enclosure but not depopula- 
tion, where tenants got a concentrated holdmg mstead of 
scattered stnps, the farming was better, and a greater quantity 
of com was raised A man could do as he pleased with his 
land mstead of being bound to the common rotation, when 
he used any of his fields for grazing they were improved by 
the manure of his cattle, the hedges would protect weakly 
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beasts, above ali, what he had \\as )iis ot\n, and tlitrc w-is 
no fear that the lord’s large flocks would cat up ill the pas- 
ture “ Several ” was thought so superior to “ Clnnipion ” * 
for arable purposes that Fitzhcrbert m his Bole of Siinn- 
itig, tvntten in 1539, says that a township wortli 20 marls 
a year under the old plan w’ould be made worth £20 when 
divided into “ seieral ” 

Owing, perhaps, to tliese causes, tlie enclosures for shcep- 
farming did not produce a gra%e falhng-off in tlic supply of 
corn, yet none the less tliey had di‘=astrous consequences 
Numbers of small tenants lost their land and suffered all the 
miseries attendant on finding fresh cmplojancnt Some 
went to the tow'ns, w'here tiic} helped to swell tlic numbers of 
poor men wdio struggled against tlic exclusnencss of the 
gilds m order to get a living OUicrs became bcgirirs, de- 
pendent on cliarity, more will haie to he said of these here- 
after Discontent spread wndch tlirough tlic land Net’s 
rebellion m Norfolk was mamlj directed against tlic enclos- 
ures of commons Nor was the Goicmmcnt blind to the 
evils that w'cre going on, although it interfered not so much 
on grounds of s}TnpatIi) as with the idea tliat the decat of the 
rural population meant a nauonal danger More’s Cto/.o 
denounces tlic sheep-farmers as " cot ctou': and in^atiab^c 
cormorantes ” by whose action honest foils were mined 
In 14S9 Parliament attempted to check enclosures in ti'C 
Isle of Wight, in 1514 1 proclamation forbade the holuing 
of more farms than one, and ordered the restoration of 
houses deca}cd since the beginning of the rcicn, bttt tx.c 
legislation was not apparent!} successful, for in 1534 a fre<h 
statute complains of tlic engrossing of lard fo- par un: 
whereby “ a marvellous number of the people of tiic realm 
be not able to provide for themselves, their wnc.-- •’rd 

> ' Several' »« tepara c c* c-c3«cJ L-sJ Ot=- s ' c* t>ar-n. p-- u t— 'tii. 
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cMdren, but be so discouraged with misery and poverty, 
that they fall daily to thefts and robbery, or pitifully die for 
hunger or cold ”, and goes on to enact that no one should 
keep more than two thousand sheep In 1536 the Kmg 
was to take one-half the profits of land on which houses 
of husbandry bad recently decayed, until the owners 
restored these houses \^Tien the monasteries were broken 
up, the new owners were bound to keep up good and con- 
tinual houses, and to plough as much land as of old m the 
demesnes These statutes are severe enough, and no doubt 
they did somethmg, for when at the end of the sixteenth 
century they were removed, it was speedily found advisable 
to reunpose them But they were less effective than might 
have been expected The justices of the peace, who had to 
enforce them, were often the persons most mterested m 
ignormg them If a field had one furrow drawn across it. 
It was held to be ploughed, 2000 sheep might be all a farmer 
had, but if his children had another 1000 apiece the law was 
not broken Evasion, m fact, was easy, and, on the whole, 
Parhament failed For a hundred and fifty years the enclo- 
sures went on ^ ^^Tien they slackened at the end of the six- 
teenth century, it was not because the sheep-farmers had 
become convmced that enclosmg was unjust, but because 
it was no longer as profitable as it had been 

In reviewmg the long cham of events that the Black Death 
drew after it, it is not a httle curious to note that the same 


* Contemporary opinion about the effects of sheep-farming is illustrated by the twen« 
tieth epigram in the Kourth Book of Chrestolcros^ by Thomas Bastard, printed in 1598* — " 

** Sheep have eat up our meado^vs and our downes 
Our com our wood, whole villages and townes 
Yea, thev have eat up many wealthy men 
Besides widowes and orphan childeren 
Besides our statutes and our iron lawes 
Which they have swallowed doun mto their maws 
Till now I thought the proverb did but jeste 
Which said a black sheep was a bitmg beast.” 
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party, the landlords, uho at first stro\c so ohstimtch to hold 
tlicir tenants m serfdom on then estates, tlicni<:cl\cs tiukd 
by driving them off whether tlicj wished to go or no I n- 
closures and the evictions which came witli them put in 
end to tlie manorial system, and witli it to pnjnicnt of ‘•tnict 
and serfdom The whole plan had p.isscd out of daft, there 
were serfs on royal demesne in Elizabeth’s rtign, but she 
ordered tliem to be set free Without an} change in the hw 
serfdom graduall} ceased to cvist, not dirccth owing to am 
revolt in popular feeling against it, but bccau^'t under the 
new conditions of rural economy the serf w \s not needed 
By the end of tlie SLVtccntli centurj the institution wa*^ 
extinct 

The time of tlie enclosures, like all times of rapid dic- 
placement of labour, implied much distress, but this distrc 
was mitigated by tlie case witli which the hbourers, who'C 
land had been taken from tlicm, found occupation in the 
W'oollen industncs From the reign of Edward III the 
progress of tliese had been rapid Not onK did the tndc 
increase in volume, but it lncrc^ccd on a new si^tcm Ye 
have seen the cxclusncncss of the gilds, '>nd tlie di*;!]! c winch 
tlicy showed to new-comers into their tnde> But tiie 
weaiers were the first to brcik free from the control of gihi~ 
and a new system grew up Under Bus tlierc v ere ■^tiil •'O.-’Il 
masters who worked at home, tool apprentice>, and c n- 
plo}ed a journetman or two, but fhc^c were no longer 
members of a gild, tlic} did not work under gild rcguhf’on-- 
or sell at gild prices In fact, thee no lo'^ccr 'old to the 
public at all, but to a middlcnT>n ” clothier, who put cut 
tlie wool to be broken and combed, rcccncd u -evn, "’d 
sent It on to tlie carders and 'pinrer', receding t’ c 
from tlicm, passing it on to the wt'ner, •’iia then to tl.c fidlc' 
and d}cr in turn Thus tlic clothier was tl c cc^'t'-al »>i’e 
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of the new system, he employed combers, carders, spinners, 
weavers, fullers, dyers, and paid them for their work, the 
product was his, and he undertook the task of selhng the 
finished goods, on him feU the nsks of the market The 
artisans had no longer to judge what they wmuld make, nor 
had they to trouble to find a market for their wares, but 
they worked at what the clothier sent them, and were paid 
by the piece at a regular rate which would be common over 
the distnct 

Under this more complete organization, which became 
general from 1450 onwards m East Angha and the west of 
England, spreadmg from these districts over the rest of the 
kmgdom, the woollen mdustry developed fast, and new 
vaneties of cloth were made rayed or coloured cloths 
round Bnstol, cogware m Kendal, frieze at Coventry, 
Guddford cloths m Surrey More st rikin g than the new 
varieties ■vsas the mcrease m export of cloth. In 1307 the 
Hansards had paid duty on but six cloths, and they were 
then the pnnapal exporters By 1422 they exported 4464 
cloths, and m 1500 21,389, though by that tim e they were 
no longer the chief dealers m cloth The total export of 
cloths, believed m 1354 to be less than 5000 pieces, had risen 
^509 'to 80,000 pieces, and by 1547 to 120,000 pieces 
And as the export of cloth mcreased, the export of wool 
d imini shed, ,£68,000 was the yield of the wool duty m 
Edward Ill’s reign, but by 1448 it was but £ 12,000 It is 
clear that the wool was mainly made up at home The same 
progress is revealed by the growth of the Drapers’ Company, 
dealers m cloth only, its first charter is dated 1364, and it 
soon rose to great power, haiung a monopoly of the retail 
trade m London, and a control over all drapers, who w^ere 
bound to brmg their goods to the Drapers’ Hall, where all 
saleswere to take place The newvigour of Enghsh woollen m- 
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dustry called into existence another powerful corporate bodj, 
the Merchants Adventurers, native merchants who exported 
English cloth to tlie Continent These at first traded to 
Bruges, but afterxvards were dnven bj die jcalousx of the 
Flemish cloth makers to Antwerp When the alliance be- 
tween England and Burgundy broke down in 1434, the 
import of English cloths into Flanders was forbidden alto- 
gether In revenge England prohibited English wool going 
to Flanders, and as England was die chief wool-growing 
country, the Flemish trade was much injured ^^hcn bx 
the " Great Intercourse” m 1496 Ilcnrx VII gamed leaxe 
to send English cloths again to Flandcis, die Flcnush trade 
began diat course of decay wliicli was hastened bx Alxa, 
and ended by leaving England widiout a nxal 
The increase m die clodi manufacture xxas on the xxholc 
regarded xvidi fax'our by die Goxernment Tiic rcslnctixc 
regulations xx’hich attempted to laj doxxn dial all clodis 
should be of the same size xxcrc gradiniix rclxxcd Excep- 
tions xvere first made in fax our of new x ’nctics, then, as 
these increased in number, Parliament* proxidcd dnt thex 
should be “ duly and perfcctl) made according to the n-’lurc 
and malung of exer) one of said clodis ”, and finallx, m 
Edward Vi’s reign, bj die adxicc of clodiicrs, dr’pcr«, '>nd 
others engaged m the cloth trade xxho xxcrc c-’llcd '’s wit- 
nesses before the Commons, rules w ere dnxx n up for txscntx - 
dirce different lands of cloth, based upon local custom*, ■’nd 
alloxxing a good deal of iatiiudc in the sizes proenbed ’Enc 
Gox'cmment xxas here going on die old lines of prcxcntiiinr 
die trade being injured bx fraudulent or fauhx xxor’ 
direct encouragement xxas gixcn in 1463 bx stoppizc t''c 
import of xxoollcn clodis from abro'd and bx mala**'' the 
export duty on clodi loxx, and that upon woo’ xcry h-gt 
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And from the first a check was placed upon the gild exclu- 
siveness, which wished to keep the new cloth trade as a 
monopoly for the Drapers’ Company In 1405 it was laid 
down that sellers of cloth, like other merchants, nught sell 
wholesale to any of the Kmg’s subjects 

With one new development of the woollen mdustiy the 
Government did interfere, and that was the tendency to 
collect weavers m what we should now call factones The 
classic example of an employer of this kmd is John Winch- 
combe, “ Jack of Newbury ”, who is said to have had a 
hundred looms at work m his own house Whether this is 
true or not, the Wmchcombe goods were well knovm on the 
Contment, the Enghsh envoy at Antv^erp advising Somerset 
in 1 549 to send a thousand of Wmchcombe kersies in pay- 
ment of a loan Stump, another rich clothier, bought 
Malmesbury Abbey from Henry VIII, and fitted part of 
it up with looms, while a clothing null was set up about 
the same time m Cirencester But this development of large 
workshops under capitalist industry was checked by the 
Weavers’ Act of 1555, which, on the complamt of the 
weavers that they were oppressed by the rich clothiers, 
prevented clothiers dwelhng outside cities or corporate 
towns from keepmg more than one loom m their houses, 
or profiting by letting looms Country weavers might have 
looms m their houses and no more, nor might they 
employ more than two apprentices Under this enactment 
It was no longer possible to collect weavers m numbers 
under one roof, and the mdustiy remamed m the domestic 
stage 

Thus by its various branches and new developments the 
woollen mdustry vas able to absorb much of the labour 
turned away by the conversion of arable land mto pasture, 
many of the dispossessed tenants became weavers, fullers, 
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dyers, and drew their whole sustenance from manufacture 
In other cases the loom came in as an aid to farming, n p c 
employment when through storm) weatlicr, or in tlic long 
winter evenings, the labourer could not vork outdoors But 
still more valuable than weaving as a subsidiar) or In- 
industry was spinning, a wea\er could use up )arn faster 
than a spinner could spin it, and spinning could be easily 
done by the women of tlie household, who thus were able 
to bring in a good deal of money Thoueh in this way some 
remedy was found for the misery caused b\ the incrc-’scd 
demand for wool and tlic consequent enclosures, it is veil 
to remember that it was not the English demand for woo! 
tliat gave the first impulse to enclosures The impuhc came 
from the new conditions, higher prices which brought luchcr 
wages, W’hich made graving more profitable than arable 
farming, even before the English demand had become Erpe 
It happened that England took to mal ing up the w ool hcr-cif, 
the labourers displaced by tlie sheep found a fre^h occiip"- 
tion in working up tlie wool But it might not h'‘\c been so, 
the woollen industry might ha\c expanded in its old home m 
Flanders instead of m England In this c-’se tlic demand fo'" 
English wool would hate been as great, liic tcmpt-’'ion to 
enclose tlic same, but tlie cfTcct would ha\c been widtL 
different Those who were dispossessed would h'’ac found 
no new occupation offering tlicm mc^ns of p lining a hviir 
Stanation would indeed ha\c st-^red ffem n tlie face 
Great as was tJic injury and tJic discontent c'^used In u ^ 
enclosures, it would hasc been immcasun^K rreatc' if tl.c 
wool had been exported instead of gning emp'o.-n ent 
home, and wc may say tint wirteicr d d to 

encourage tlic home industry by stoppm- UiC inpo-t ef 
foreign clotlis, and laying high dut.es on tJ.e expo't t * \ o \ 
was wisely done If wc desenbe tlic pokey as “ pru'ect - e \ 
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we use an epxthet which is now often held to imply economic 
condemnation, but it is difficult to say that it is blameable in 
this case on any grounds, mdeed, it is just one of those 
occasions where a protective policy seems to have been 
admirably suited to the needs of the time 


CHAPTER IX 

THE MERCANTn.E SYSTEM — ^THE POLICY OF POWER 

If we compare the pohcy of England m respect of trade 
as It IS now with what it was m the days of the Tudors, we 
become aware at once of a great difference Now, trade is 
“ free ”, that is to say, the Government no longer considers 
the regulation of trade, as a whole, to be withm its provmce 
Trade, save m some respects, goes unregulated, where it is 
mterfered with and limited, it is m order to raise a revenue 
by mduect taxation, or else the mterference is justified on 
moral groimds, it is held right to msist on proper precau- 
tions m what are called dangerous trades, checks are placed 
upon adulteration, and control is kept over certam thmgs, 
hke alcohohc hquors, because it is beheved that freedom of 
trade m them would not be to the advantage of the com- 
munity. But beyond this. Government does not go It does 
not concern itself with what a merchant buys or sells, whether 
he exports raw material or finished goods, whether he em- 
ploys English or foreign ships to cany his goods, or how he 
pays for his purchases An employer may make what he 
pleases, where he pleases These are aU questions for the 
individual But m the tunes of the Tudors this was not so 
Government took a very active part m the regulation of 
trade, it mterfered contmually with what was bought and 
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This idea of national power was what influenced the 
Government throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and it is the set of measures by which this national 
power was to be fostered and maintamed which is called the 
Mercantile system The measures employed were not always 
the same, they varied with considerations of pohcy, and the 
views of the age, but for two centuries the dommant idea 
never i^ned The aim was so to regulate trade that England 
should be strong 

As IS often the case with pohcies which take a deep hold 
upon a nation, the growth of the Pohcy of Power was slow, 
and when decay began, the process of decay was slow also 
Roughly speaking, the sixteenth and seventeenth centunes 
were the heyday of the Mercantile system, when all com- 
mercial questions were decided on the hnes of national 
power, and mdividual mterest was hardly taken mto con- 
sideration at all The eighteenth century saw the Mercantile 
system decaymg, the idea of national power was no longer 
dommant; mstead there was a pohcy of protectmg the 
native farmer and the native artisan against outside com- 
petition This, It IS true, was part of the Mercantile system, 
but it was not the whole of it The protection was piecemeal 
compared to the broad pnnciple formerly followed, and the 
whole pohcy dwmdled away till its final overthrow m the 
nmeteenth century And just as there was a long penod of 
decay, there had been through the fifteenth century a long 
penod lof consohdation, when the pohcy was takin g shape, 
when experiments were bemg tned, when one measure was 
bemg added to another, aU tendmg m the same direction, 
though the central idea of national power was not expressed, 
nor clearly grasped An exammation of the chief measures 
of the Mercantile system, and of the times when they were 
first enforced, will show how gradual the growth actually was 
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The aims of the Mercantile system ha\c been clas'sified 

under four mam heads (i) the pohc} of encouraging n-’tne 

shipping by Na\igation Acts, in order tlipt the realm might 

have plenty of ships and sailors from \shicli an cflicicnt na\} 

could be formed, (2) the pohej' of protecting and liclping 

the native corn-gro\\ers, in order tliat England should be 

independent of food from outside, and should alwajs be 

able to feed tlic population from her ov>n land, (3) the 

policy of protecting home industries, and planting nc« ones 

to gn'e emplo}'ment to natne artisans, and finalh (4) tlic 

policy of amassing and keeping in the countrj a hrge amount 

of monc} Of these tlic last is the most important, for in 

a sense it embraces tlic others, which were ao managed tint 

they might help in die task of maling England strong In 

providing plenty of monej Measures with these objects 

were all in force under die Tudors Most of them were, 

in their origin, older But in looking bad to find tlicsc 

ongins, It will not be neccssaiy to look bad bciond die dws 

of Richard II Edward III was, as we Invc ‘:ccn, in a ’■enre 

a free-trader, his object was plcnt}, and he did not rcg*'d 

pow'cr He ma) ha\e thought diat widi plent} and p’-o*. 

pent} , power would follow , but he certain!} did not orcclH 

aim at the power of the realm, or he would not ln\c moicd 

the wool staple into England, dicrcb} throwme die omi’'" 

trade deliberately into the hands of foreigner^ Ridrnd 11 , 

however, was much in die hands of the mccantdc 

die recovery of town pnvilcgcs against the al’cn diat ma'i-'d 

Ills reign Ins alread} been detailed,* and the o,erd'ro.v 

the Edwardian tradition in this one respect was so^n fo’- 

lovvcd bv its downfall in others 
¥ 

First as to the pohev of cncoungmg Entrh'h d irp*"*" 
The familiar example of a Xavacation Act is that of 165 1, 
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repeated and made more severe m 1660 But save that this 
act vras an intentional blow at our commercial rivals, the 
Dutch, and drawn with exceptional ngidity to exclude them 
from any share m our coiomal trade, it mvolved no new 
prmciple The same idea of preventmg the exportation of 
English goods, or the importation of goods into England, 
except in Enghsh ships, was enforced under Charles I, who 
complained about its non-observance m the Baltic trade, 
under James I, who mquired mto the workmg of the laws, 
imder Elizabeth, who, though somewhat less stnct, had 
forbidden the use of foreign ships m the wme trade, and it 
goes back to Henry VIII’s reign, when, m 1540, an act for 
the mamtenance of the navy laid down that, as the navy had 
been very profitable and necessary, a great defence and 
surety of the realm, and a mamtenance of marmers, Enghsh 
ships were to be used for the foreign trade, and ahens en- 
couraged to employ them But we can go further yet — ^to 
the reign of Richard II After the measures of Edward III 
It was found that the navy was so diminis hed that m 1381 it 
was necessary to pass a Navigation Act — ^the first of the long 
senes — which enacted that no Enghshman was to ship 
merchandise, either as export or import, except m ships of 
the Kmg’s allegiance Tins was the beginnmg of the pohcy. 
As was natural, it was not at first very consistently mam- 
tamed Enghsh ships were sometimes not to be had, and m 
this case the rule was modified. Stdl the act was repeated 
^ ^ 4^3 > Henry "^UI also compelled the wine exporters 
from Gascony to use Enghsh ships when such could be had 
But Henry VIII valued and enforced the Navigation Acts 
merely because he could obtam a pleasant revenue by selhng 
exemptions from them 

But Navigation Acts were not the only way m which this 
idea shows itself Henry W did something towards organ- 
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izing a na\7, and Henry V built larger and belter ae^'cls 
Private owners were also encouraged to do tlic same In 
Henry VFs reign a merchant, William Canjnges, owned 
2853 tons of slupping, one ship being of 900 ton*; EiToris 
were made, somewhat unsuccessful!} , to " 1 cep the ‘■eas ” 
from pirates Henry VIH granted a charter to the pilots on 
the Thames, and thereby established the TnniU House, 
under the rule of a governor and wardens who were to nnl c 
rules for manners, while Eli/abclli ga\c them power to 
erect beacons, buoys, and sea marks I lent} Mil also did 
something towards restoring deca}cd ports b} budding piers, 
he began to fortif} tlic Thames, and he established a na%al 
arsenal at Deptford Elizabeth’s reign saw measurer for 
providing a good supply of materials for shipbuilding In 
enacting tliat hemp and flax were to be grown, and that 
oaks were to be planted and existing oak coppices not grubbed 
up The fishing trade, important as a nurscia for the na^w , 
was encouraged b} an act (1548) to enforce the citing of fish 
on tlic old fast-days, under penalt} of fines Vs b} 1548 the 
religious views of die Go\cnimcnt did not appro\c the 
practice of fasting, tlic object of the act w -is political the 
preamble states that it was " in order tint the rnkers m-’\ 
be set on work ” This act was practicdh rtpeated In 
Eh/abctli, who furtlicr permitted natnc fishennen to expo't 
fish witliout a dut} , and tned to secure sh ire in the s-lt-f <h 
trade b) discouraging alien importation She w's not \tn 
successful, and tlic Nangalion Act of 1660 sko,\s tint the 
Dutch had at that time more of die tndc t^’an Engb'h 
fishermen 

These regulations ma} seem somcwlnt inin', but t’ c% 
did not bear that -’spect in their oan time, the} wc'c 
intended to malvc England strong In 1 ecpiOg up an e'eme 
naN"} The same pohc} stands out in d c ocah’i \ ,'!i c m 
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The motive vras twofold Not only was it thought wise to 
have a sufficient supply of com for food grown in the king- 
dom, m order that m tune of war we might not be dependent 
on precarious supphes firom abroad, but further, the agncul- 
tural population was considered to be the backbone of the 
country. Just as the fishermen made the best sailors, so it 
was the labourers and small farmers who made the best 
soldiers. If they dwmdled m numbers, it might be difficult 
to collect an effective army, and there seemed to be a real 
danger that the agncultural population would so dwmdle, 
owmg to the enclosures and the consequent depopulation 
It would have been possible for Parhament to mterfere by 
declarmg that the tenants had a legal nght to their holdmgs 
and could not be evicted As we have seen, it did not do 
that, but attempted by numerous acts against enclosures to 
prevent the amount of arable land being dimimshed in such 
a wholesale fashion But Parhament went further, and tned 
to encourage corn-growers by preventmg the import of com 
and permittmg its export, these measures were designed to 
raise the price and render corn-growing more profitable 
The first act of Richard II which allowed export was 
a direct reversal of Edward Ill’s policy. He had tned to 
keep com at home, so that it should be cheap and plenty, 
but the new plan gave fanners a market abroad when the 
price at home fell low, regardless of the fact that the indi- 
vidual at home had to pay more In 1436 a defimte price was 
fixed, exportation was to be allowed when the pnce in 
England fell to 6s, 8d a quarter, or less The next step was 
taken m 1643, when, owmg to complamts of the importmg 
of com by the Hanse merchants and the consequent mjury 
to Enghsh tillage, import was forbidden when the price was 
imder 6 s 8 d a quarter IITiat was mtended to be done by 
these measures was to keep com near to that pnce, and to 
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ceived, but the evil of it was held to be more than balanced 
by the economic gam of having a vigorous agncultural 
population, the nse m rents caused by high pnces excited 
less condemnation than one might have expected It was 
true that the landlords were the chief gamers, but it was felt 
that this was m a certain degree fair, as a much larger share 
of taxation fell on land then than does now, and it was further 
argued that if rents were high and landlords nch, there was 
a larger fund from which revenue nught be drawn As 
a method of taxation this seems strange to modem ideas, 
but there was an obvious convenience m havmg a class from 
whom it was simple to collect taxes, and the whole system 
must not be condemned, as we should condemn it from 
a modem standpomt, because it is not fair to put out of 
sight the fact that the Government then aimed at a different 
object, keepmg the country strong, mstead of makmg com- 
modities plentiful and cheap Legislators had not at that 
time to consider the necessity of feedmg a giant population 
Precisely the same spmt inspired the protection of home 
industnes. The restnctions placed by Richard II on ahens 
who mterfered m retail trade have already been noticed,^ 
but it was not long before similar complamts were made 
about their wholesale deahngs Amid all the old accusations 
of regrating, takmg money out of the realm, mterfenng in 
retail trade, and so on, a great pomt "was made of their 
exportmg wool and tm which, if not exported, would give 
employment to Enghsh artisans The Itahans, especially 
the Venetians, were blamed for this export, and the more 
so as the goods which they imported m return were luxuries, 
such as spices, or fine manufactured goods which gave no 
employment at home, but only provoked a waste of money 
Silk goods imported by Lombards were prohibited m I455> 

* See chapter vu 
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and Edward IV went fnrdicr %MtIi die same polic} In i^*»3 
an act Nvas passed to exclude an immense \anct} of foicign 
goods, woollens, silks, iron, steel and metal articles, leather 
goods, hats, embroideries, and small luxuries such as tennis- 
balls, playing-cards, and purses TJie special articles ex- 
cluded provoke a smile at die apparent pettinesses of the 
protection, but the principle uas clear enough, the pro- 
hibited goods were all manufactured articles, dungs uhtch 
gave no cmplojanent at home, but which in the popular 
opinion might well be made m England Hence the pro- 
hibition The question asked about foreign tndc w how 
docs It affect the English artisan’ If die answer in the mind 
of Parliament was that die trade cidicr earned off Engh'^h 
manufactured goods, or diat it brought raw m itenals w inch 
could be made up m England, dicn the trade deserxed en- 
couragement If, on the contrarx , it took aw ax from Engl ind 
raw matcnal, or brought manufactured goods tlrt might 
hax'C been made m England, or goods xxhich di<^pPccd 
English goods m popular fax our, or xxhich xxcrc purclx 
luxuries and xxcrc therefore unncccssarx, it w mjunou'^ 
Somexxhat the same canons of cnuci‘:m xxerc ipplicd to 
alien immigrants, aldiough the case xxas hardlx co <’mp’c, 
but, speaking gencralix, if diet brought with th.em nc.x 
industries, or introduced improxcmcnts in '^uch nrttcr 
the finishing or dxcing of clodi in xxhich Erg!'>.id x •’x 
behind her nxals, dicn thex might be tulcr ted, •’’then'"! 
exen then thex would probabK haxc to <.nco’ntt.r ri> Ji 
local jcalousx If, on the other hand, ihtx intt-ric-c* n 
industries where die Engh<:h artiban x\ as a1rcaa> p'.'‘'c c'^*. 
or tried to take a '^harc m retail ir'dc, thex x c'c pv’cl 
The key of the xxholc pohex i® to be foead n tl c h 
tion about moncx \s Im been p-’U'c b-d ' ' i.'-*' 

taken to preserxe the com‘’gc, both to <top the U’.r'wv ^ i 
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of bad money from abroad, and to prevent the money of 
the coimtry being taken out A serious fear had been felt m 
Edward Ill’s reign that the country might be denuded of 
Its money We know now that it is impossible that this 
should happen altogether, for if money leaves the country, 
pnces will fall, and foreign traders, bemg attracted by the 
low pnces, will come to buy m England, but will not sell, 
if they do not pay for their purchases m goods, they must 
pay in money, and so money wdl flow into the country 
agam, yet for this law to act rapidly and easily, mtemational 
commerce must be well developed Before this was the case, 
when commerce n as of small volume, it was quite possible 
that if a good deal of money was taken out of the country 
by foreign merchants, what was left might not be enough 
to act as a circulatmg medium Not only n ould pnces fall 
sharply, which is always discouragmg to trade, but there 
might even be difficulty m gettmg money at aU, and it 
rmght be some time before the money would, m the natural 
course of thmgs, come back It was well to guard agamst 
this, and it was also reasonable to take precautions against 
the bnngmg m of bad and debased com and foreign com of 
dubious value and fineness, for thus the coinage of the 
country would get mto an unsatisfactory state Hence the 
rules that foreign merchants were to spend m England 
at any rate some part of the money they were paid for their 
wares, and that Enghshmen who exported wool were to 
bnng 40s , or, as was ordered later, 13^ in plate mto the 
country, m the hope of securing plenty of bulhon for coinage 
The object was to keep up a plentiful supply of currency 
The mercantile pohcy about money was based on a dif- 
ferent principle altogether The argument ran thus Money 
was the most visible and most desirable form of wealth, if 
a man who had plenty of money was nch, then a country 
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was rich under tlie same circumstances, to he rich \%ar to 
be powerful, money was tlic most consement form of 
wcaltli, if the countr}-^ Jiad not a good stock of monc\ , it 
would be at a disadvantage in its rnair) witli otiicr nationc, 
It would have a weak spot in its armour Nor w as tins reason- 
ing without a good deal of force in it 'Jiicrc is no doubt 
that in any sudden cmergcnc} tlic possession of a large '^um of 
available specie is a great power to a countr), some cn»n- 
tnes feel this to be so still,* and m dats when communication 
W'as less easy, and mdustr}’ less acme, and the collecting 
and storing of supplies so mucli more dilticult, the advintice 
of having ready money was still more m'’rlcd In the dn*; 
W'hen die Mercantile ststem took a definite slppc, Engli'^h- 
men looked abroad and saw their great rnal, Spam, in p<K- 
session of a supply of siher that seemed boundless, and 
nothing could be more natural than to take precautions tint, 
so far as possible, England should be as well equipped as 
her cnem} Hence die mcicantilists aimed at the accumu- 
lation of a great treasure in the kingdom In their cics it 
W’as unfortunate that England did not possess citlurgold- or 
sihcr-mines, so die monci could not be got from them But 
failing mines at home, monc\ bid to come from '-brnej 
To that end the mercantilists wnhed to keep .On' nm' ci 
dicrc was m die countn , and to get •’s much as ptwcib’c from 
outside Direct regulation was first tried, -pd -"c'm the 
beginnings of mercantile doctrine we to I c found in ti c 
reign of Richard H In 13S1 the capn't of go’d o’- < l.cr 
oicnca was prohibited, as “ if n '^hmiid loner’' be ■'.I'c-cvi 
It would shorth be for the destruction of the rc'’'m ' 1 ! ere 

IS here no \cr\ clear di^iinciion to whe’hc' P*’'’’ ” " .t 
thought the realm would suffer hi the widuirr’.'l r*'co ’'"’c 

— .nCcicT-i— t-t-ifl. — j! 'i »'» ' *' 

i,ic j'' war 
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or the dwindling of treasure, but the fact that not only money, 
but plate IS mentioned, seems to show that something more 
than care for the currency was in men’s minds During the 
next century the idea of keeping money m the country 
mspired much legislation, aliens being required to give 
secunty that they would not export bullion, the papal mer- 
chants bemg especially watched and suspected, while m 
Edward IV’s reign the offence of exporting coin became 
a felony 

But the results of all these measures were clearly not very 
satisfactory, for it was almost impossible to prevent money 
being smuggled abroad, so long as merchants wished to 
send It abroad, some would contmue to be sent in spite of 
laws Thus men were led to ask, “ Why do merchants wish 
to export money?” If the desire or necessity for export 
could be done away with, then there would be no further 
need for legislation, all would of itself go well Accordmgly 
trades were scrutinized to see whether they required an 
export of money or not, and this conclusion was soon 
reached Transactions between Englishmen, mvoiving 
Enghsh goods, clearly did not affect the supply of money 
m the country at all, and could be left out of account, what 
the foreigner brought us we paid for, what we sent him he 
paid for As it was assumed that the payment m each case 
was made in money ^ an import trade was beheved to take 
money out of the country, while exports caused it to flow 
m It IS here that the Mercantile idea about money forms 
the bond of umon for all the other branches of its pohcy 
To encourage corn-growing meant that there would some- 
times be com to export which would bring in money At 
the worst, if England did but supply herself, that was better 
than sending money abroad to pay for foreign com Enghsh 

* This assumption was one of the principal fallacies m the Mercantile theory 
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ships saved our paying the foreigner to cany our goods To 
help English industries was again a saving, if English goods 
were ousted by foreign ones, mono) would leave the country 
to pay for them, to export tlvem and sell them to die for* 
eigner meant a double gain, not only to the seller, who nnde 
a profit, but to the nation, which was ennehed bv more 
treasure It is scarcely an exaggeration to tint in tJic 
eyes of die mercantilist tlic exporter was i patnot and die 
importer an enemy, with this qualification, however to 
export raw material was not praiscwordn, for it was better 
to have It made up at home and then export die still more 
valuable product, hence the prohibition of die export of 
wool On the other hand, to import raw nntcrnl, such 
silk, which could not be obtained at home, and which could 
be manufactured and sold again, was pcrnu«'iblc It was 
not on the same footing w idi die injunous practice of dram* 
mg the country of monc) b) importing cidicr finidicd goods 
or luxuries 

The habit of regarding trade as a means wherein tre erurc 
could be amassed in die countiy was a step forw ard from the 
stage of tiyang to secure a treasure bv direct reciihtioa of 
die flow of bullion But for a lime die old regubtions held 
dicir ground The Government tned to in^i^t dnt inoncv 
should not be exported, dial aliens wlio bought in En'^lind 
should spend dicir monev dicrc, dial Enghdimcn who frd 
debts to pa} abroad should pav diem in commodit’C-' B. 
degrees, however, it became clear lint for '-omc trader tl c 
export of bullion was a ncccssitv Sudi a tnac, fo'- cx'm f’c, 
was dial with die East Indies To die older viev’ i’ via' n 
ever}’ w a} a bad trade It needevi die exron of Inillin ^ -ad 
the goods imported were either unthnftv c j ’n’oa’uc', « w*. 
as spices, which were not nccO'S^n, o" jr'auf'c <”-03 
or cottons, \\hich disphccd Enginh woallc''', arJ \ ere 
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extravagant But the trade was too profitable to be given up 
in accordance with these views, and its supporters urged that 
it not only encouraged shipping, but that it did not really 
dram away money, because it was possible to seU the goods 
from the East agam to foreigners at such a profit that the 
money was replaced The adherents of the Mercantile system 
were themselves divided at the begmnmg of the seventeenth 
century, the “ Bulhomsts ”, the party m favour of direct 
regulations of bulhon, condemnmg the Indian trade, and 
the “ Mercantdists ”, the party m favour of a measure of 
hberty m exportmg gold and silver, supporting it. The 
dispute lasted long, but the younger party triumphed m the 
end, and with its triumph came the final view as to the nght 
pohc}’^ to pursue This was to give up direct regulation, and 
to attend merely to the course of trade. So long as exports 
exceeded imports, then there was supposed to be a “ Balance 
of Trade ” m favour of England, if, as was assumed, this 
was paid m money, then aU was well It was the busmess 
of a wise government to keep trade healthy, and whether 
trade was healthy or not could be judged by the 
balance of trade, which was shown by statistics of 
export and import If the balance was large, the 
country would grow nch, if it dechned, the national 
wealth was supposed to be dwmdhng, if it turned on the 
wrong side, and the exports fell below the imports m value, 
then It was beheved that the country would be m the position 
of a man spendmg more than he earned — on the way to 
bankruptcy’’ 

^^^uchever plan was followed, that of bulhonist or mer- 
cantihst, direct regulation or mamtainmg a good balance of 
trade, there was no alteration m the object to be attamed 
That remamed clear and tmquestioned, it was to amass 
treasure m the country, so that the country might be power- 
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ful All were agreed that that was wise If a trade was 
attacked, its supporters w'ould defend it on tlic ground tliat 
It did not do the damage that was supposed to die Inhncc 
of trade, the plea tliat it did not matter whether it affected 
the balance of trade or not was nc\cr put foniard That 
argument would have been at once fatal 

It was then under the influence of tlic polic) of power, 
as applied to shipping, agriculture, industry, and treasure 
that England was governed until far on in die ciglifccnth 
century This policy did not indeed complctch disappear 
until the nineteenth century, when die last relics of it, the 
Corn-law’s, were destroyed b} Peel But for some time 
before that it w'as moribund, die central idea of die impor- 
tance of money had been given up earlier, and die restne- 
tions had taken the shape of indiscriminate protection, cn 
to all English industncs against die foreigner To this penod 
of decay it will be necessary' to recur m a later chapter 


CHAPTER X 

ELIZ\nnTH’s LEGISLATION 

From the standpoint of industrial and commcrci-l hi'ton 
die reign of Elirabedi is remarkable in manA rcrpcccs The 
Mercantile system was then reduced to form whicn vis 
strictly' followed for many succcsswc reigns It is widi 
Elizabedi, too, diat wc associate lint outburst of the sp'nt 
of maritime adventure by which England has become great 
power at sea, a power whose dominions he scrttcrcu OtC' 
the world, and whose commerce is even mo'-c widc-sp-crJ 
dnn her dominions Trade at home beneflted bv d c re*» 
fields opened to commerce abroad, and r’^o In t.e pa’ cr 
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Aa;BajQ jo uoi;Bpunoj aq; ‘jaAvod aun;iJBui b jo ipAVoaS 
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/Cm;uao q;uaa;xis aip jo SJBa;{ ijjca aqj jo sjossaaap 
-aad jiaq; usq; pajadureq ssaj qonui aaaAv Xjrauaa xpuaa; 
-uaAas aq; ui sjaqjoAi ‘jaAOAioq ‘sup jo a;ids uj pajinboB 
pBq Xaq; ytjiaqq jo ;unouiB a;Bjapoui aip paqsiuiiuip uBia; 
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of religious toleration, which attracted artisans from France 
and the Low Countnes, to settle where they would not be 
persecuted Another stroke of Ehzabeth’s was the reform of 
_ the comage, which had been so much debased by Henry VIII 
and Edward VI that trade was hindered at every turn by 
uncertainty as to what money was worth This reform by 
Itself was of immense importance, and the success and 
moderation with which it was carried out were as much to 
' Elizabeth’s credit as the firmness with which she determined 
‘ that at all hazards it must be done It was m this same reign 
that capital began to play a more important part in industry 
and commerce In a restncted sense there must always be 
capital where there is trade — capital, that is, in the form of 
stock devoted to one special use and not easily to be diverted 
to any other The carpenter’s tools, the weaver’s loom and 
yam, are “ capital ” in this sense But there is another form 
of capital, capital m a less specialized and more widely 
apphcable shape, of which the best example is money, and 
in the latter part of the sixteenth century, owing partly to 
the prosperity of England and partly to the new silver which 
came from America, there was a great plenty of money, it 
was easy to accumulate, to form capital ready to be apphed 
to any enterprise which offered a chance of profit, and thus 
we have the beginiungs of a farmhar feature in modern times, 
namely, men trading with borrowed capital, and capital 
invested m companies where the mvestor has no share in the 
management In a word, capital became more fluid And 
with the flmdity of capital, there was, too, an increased 
fluidity of labour The gild restrictions had largely disap- 
peared, and men were more free to engage m what mdustry 
they pleased, wherever it seemed best to them to do so 
They did not, mdeed, gam complete freedom m this respect, 
and as we shall see, the Law of Settlement m Charles IFs 
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of religious toleration, which attracted artisans from France 
and the Low Countries, to settle where they would not be 
persecuted Another stroke of Ehzabeth’s was the reform of 
the coinage, which had been so much debased by Henry VIII 
and Edward VI that trade was hindered at every turn by 
uncertainty as to what money was worth This reform by 
itself was of immense importance, and the success and 
' moderation with which it was earned out were as much to 
Ehzabeth’s credit as the firmness with which she determmed 
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and commerce In a restricted sense there must always be 
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stock devoted to one special use and not easily to be diverted 
• to any other The carpenter’s tools, the weaver’s loom and 
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applicable shape, of which the best example is money, and 
m the latter part of the sixteenth century, owing partly to 
the prospenty of England and partly to the new silver which 
came from Amenca, there was a great plenty of money, it 
was easy to accumulate, to form capital ready to be applied 
to any enterprise which offered a chance of profit, and thus 
we have the begumings of a famihar feature in modern times, 
namely, men trading with borrowed capital, and capital 
invested in companies where the investor has no share m the 
management In a word, capital became more fluid And 
with the fluidity of capital, there was, too, an increased 
fluidity of labour The gild restnctions had largely disap- 
peared, and men were more free to engage in what industry 
. they pleased, wherever it seemed best to them to do so 
They did not, indeed, gam complete freedom m this respect, 
and as we shall see, the Law of Settlement in Charles II’s 
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reign dinimished the moderate amount of hbeity they had 
acquired In spite of tlus, Jiowever, workers m the seven- 
teenth century were much less hampered than their pre- 
decessors of the early years of the sixteenth century 

A complete system of policy as applied to trade, the 
growth of a mantune power, the foundation of Greater 
Bntain, an expanding commerce, a reform in the coinage, 
and the beginnings of modern conditions in the growth and 
use of capital are all features of the Elizabethan age But 
there was more than this The reign contains two great 
legislative enactments, the Statute of Apprentices and the 
Poor-law, one at the beginmng of the reign and the other 
at the end, which are enough of themselves to make it mem- 
orable They mark the definite acceptance by Government 
of an mcreased sphere of duty Both the statutes dealt with 
what is now called the labour problem, one directly, and the 
other mdirectly 

There was more than one cause why a labour problem 
called for attention in the reign of Elizabeth The progress 
of enclosure and the substitution of pasture for arable farm- 
mg had displaced many from emplo)mient, and though the 
growing native woollen industry absorbed many evicted 
labourers, it did not absorb all The dissolution of the 
monasteries and the forfeiture of their land along with that 
of the chantries and many semi-religious foundations also 
caused a great change in employment, while at the same time 
It did away with places where much had been done to reheve ^ 
the poor, although not always in the wisest way Further,' 
the decay of the gilds had left industry unregulated just at 
a time when regulation seemed to be most required, for the 
whole conditions of industry were being thrown into con- 
fusion by rapid fluctuations in the value of money These 

fluctuations were due to two causes, the debasement of the 
10 
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ciirrency by Henry VIII and Edward VI, and the spread 
over Europe of the silver which was brought into Spain 
from the mines of the New World Both these causes led 
to a great nse m pnces It is necessary to follow a httle more 
in detail what took place 

Currency may be altered m two ways, either by lessemng 
the size of the corns without changmg the fineness of the 
silver, or by actually usmg more alloy or base metal Both 
of these thmgs had been done In Edward Ill’s reign the 
weight of the silver penny had been reduced by about lo per 
cent This was comparatively tnflmg, but m 1412 and 1464 
a further reduction took place, so that by the reign of Henry 
VII the weight had decreased over 40 per cent from the 
ongmal standard This of itself should have led to a nse m 
pnces, and to a certam extent it did so, but the effect was 
partly counteracted by the fact that Europe generally was 
in want of more money than there was to be had, and con- 
sequently the mcreased amount was readily absorbed 
Further, Henry VII’s hoards withdrew a good deal from 
circulation But Henry VIII speedily dissipated his father’s 
treasure, and went further on the path of debasement He 
lowered the weight of the penny to 10 grams, and Edward VI 
lowered it further to 8 grams, and not content with this, the 
fineness of the comage was altered Whereas m 1527, 12 oz 
of metal, consistmg of oz of silver and 1+ oz of alloy, 
had been corned mto 37^ , m 1551 12 oz of metal, containmg 
9 oz of alloy and only 3 oz of silver, were corned into 725 
This, however, was not all From the date of the discovery 
of the New World silver began to flow mto Europe At first 
it went mainly to Spam, and it was some time before Enghsh 
pnces were affected by it at all But from 1545, when the 
nches of Potosi were discovered, an immense quantity of 
silver came to Spain, and Spamsh wars dissemmated it^over 
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Europe According to one calculation, the total amount of 
money m Europe increased 50 per cent between 1491 and 
I 545 » and had quadrupled by 1600 It is easy to understand 
that, at the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign, with a coinage 
depreciated to one-seventh of its old value, and with a 
rapidly-increasmg amount of silver, the change m pnces 
and the consequent uncertainty must have been very great 
For example, comparing the average prices in the decades 
1511-1520 and 1541-1550, wheat rose from 6s M the 
quarter to los Sd , barley from 4s to 6s 2d , oats from 2s 2d 
to 4s , an o\ from 3^ to ;^2, 2s , a sheep from 2s 6d to 
5s This is striking enough, but it was worse when the full 
effect of the debasement that went on from 1545 to 1551 
became more widely felt The currency was so discredited 
that the country began to retrograde towards barter, goods 
being often exchanged for goods, and wages paid in food 
Where money was used the price of necessaries rose at least 
100 per cent Had the rate of wages risen proportionately, 
the evil of so sudden a change would have been less felt 
But up to 1550 wages had in most cases risen less than 30 per 
cent, and even after this they did not rise above 50 per cent,, 
m the face of a loo-per-cent rise in the price of necessaries 
this meant that many labourers were unable to exist on their 
,^wages at all Consequently, men left the employments in 
which they could no longer gam a living and became beggars, 
trying to subsist upon charity 

Elizabeth then had to deal with a labour difhculty, the^ 
result of many forces acting in combination, the enclosing^ 
of lands for sheep-farming, the dissolution of the monastenes . 
and religious foundations, the debased and discredited cur-^ 
rency, the decadence of the gilds, all had helped either to, 
throw men out of work, or to make work unremunerative, 
Ar tn rlocft'ri'tr fViA m#»onc Kir wIitaTi fhf* nnnr had! heen relieved 
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from their distresses. As the trouble was many-sided, the 
remedies were many-sided too The measures taken to 
reheve agricultural depression by checkmg enclosure and 
encouragmg the growth of corn at home have already been 
descnbed We must now trace what was done for those who 
were out of work, or working under such conditions that 
their hves were an incessant struggle for mere existence. 
They were of different kmds There were men who were 
out of work and anxious to find it, men who were out of 
work and preferred to remain sturdy beggars hvmg upon 
chanty, and, finally, the aged and impotent poor who could 
not work All these classes were dealt with m turn 


The first measure was the restoration of the coinage 
The confusion existmg when there were three different 
shdhngs and four different sixpences, besides various kmds 
of smaller pieces m circulation, admitted of no mmor reme- 
dies It was necessary to call in the whole coinage, and this 
was done m 1560 The old coins were paid for m new corns 
at about their real value, while to encourage the old corns 
bemg brought m speedily a small bounty was offered on 
each pound’s worth of silver paid m, and an order made 


that after a certain reasonable delay the old money would 
not be current at all The whole operation was earned out 
with success m fact the Crown made a profit True that 
prices did not fall so much as had been expected, but this 
was due to the new silver from Amenca that was now conung 
mto the country m considerable quantity It was this indeed 
that made the issue of the new comage so easy But if prices 
did not fall to their former level, the rehef to commerce was 
immediate and great Industry again took a step forward, 
m mercantile undertakmgs a time of nsing prices, when the 
nse IS not due to a debased currency, is generally a time of 


activity and expansion Profits are high, and it is easy to 
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accumulate capital and encouraging to invest it Accordingly, 
after tlic lestoration of the currency the volume of Enghsh 
trade rapidty increased 

The new currency did much, it gave a sound basis on 
which trade and industry might grow, but it did not prove 
a complete solution of economic difficulties Rising prices 
may be satisfactory to those who embark in commercial 
undertakings and gam the profits, but they press hardly 
upon those whose incomes are fixed, or change slowly and 
with difficulty, and in this class are the wage-earners Even 
now when wages move more readily, they are generally 
slower to move tlian prices, and m Ehzabeth’s time the rate 
of wages lagged far behind the general nse in the price of 
necessaries We are accustomed nowadays to the sight of 
workers trying to raise wages for themselves by combina- 
tions, threats, and strikes, when they think that a nse in 
wages can be obtained But this remedy was hardly con- 
ceived in the sixteenth century, and had it been seriously 
proposed, the Government would have stnven by every 
possible means to check any such combmed action on the 
part of the workmen The old remedy, the regulation of 
wages and prices by the craft gilds or town authorities, was 
inadequate, yet even before this came to pass, it had become 
necessary for the Government to do something Elizabeth’s 
enactment may be regarded as the completion of her pre- 
decessors’ work in this direction 
But the two most serious evils of Elizabeth’s tune were 
the paucity of agricultural labourers, and the dechne of the 
corporate towns Both tillage and orgamzed industry were j 
m a bad way whereas previously agricultural labourers , 
had had no work to do owing to the increase of pastures, now j 
the fields stood idle for lack of harvesters How was it then 
that the old corporate towns were also falling into decay? ^ 
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The answer is that a new change was coming in the large 
villages and small market towns were receiving a large influx 
of artisans, some, labourers who wanted to give up agri- 
cultural life for industry, others, artisans who wanted to 
escape the rigid rules of industry as orgamzed in corporate 
towns This, then, created a new evil — many apprentices 
never served their full time of mdenture, and the general 
quahty of work done was bad Add to all this the ever- 
growing problem of the uncertainty of employment, and it 
IS plain that Elizabeth had a hard task to tackle 

But hard though the task was, she was quite equal to it 
and one comprehensive measure, known as the Statute of 
Apprentices, or the Statute of Artificers, was passed in 1563, 
and had an extraordinary effect in remedying, for the time 
at least, every one of the evils which threatened to overwhelm 
English prosperity 

The scarcity of agncultural labourers was cured by an 
enactment that all able-bodied workmen were to work in 
the fields if required, and no exemptions whatever were to 
be granted in harvest time Uncertainty of emplo3nnent was 
remedied by a clause which ordained that servants and 
labourers were to be hired for at least a year at a time, while 
all apprentices were to follow the London custom of a seven 
years’ service Finally, corporate towns were benefited inas- 
much as m them the sons of 40^ freeholders might be taken 
as apprentices, whereas in the market towns the mimmum 
quahfication for the father of a would-be apprentice was to 
be a 6o^ freehold 

The executive machinery established by this statute is 
worthy of note The decaying craft gilds were called back 
mto life to superintend the carrymg out of the enrolment of 
apprentices, and to enforce the good quahty of work Wages 
henceforward were to be assessed by the Justices of the 
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Peace, subject to tlie approval of the Privy Council, but it 
IS significant tliat now for tlie first time there was to be no 
maximum limit to wages It is to be remarked too that the 
industrial companies wluch carried out the terms of this 
statute were very different from the older craft gilds from 
which they sprung they now consisted of more substantial 
men, and often included in one organization the represen- 
tatives of several trades 

The success of the measure was startling and complete 
Agnculture flounshed so much that James I found it possible 
to remove all restnctions of enclosures The corporate 
towns blossomed out with fresh vigour and renewed activity 
The assessment of wages also was for the time being of the 
greatest value This was no novelty, ever since the thir- 
teenth year of Richard IPs reign, it had been one of the 
regular functions of the Justices of the Peace, but whereas 
m the past Parliament had laid down limits beyond which 
■wages were not to rise, this limitation was now abolished, 
and herein lay the novelty and indeed the whole merit of the 
Elizabethan ordinance Despite regulation prices had risen, 
and it was only fair tliat wages should rise too Acts of this 
kind often went into great detail, one in Henry VFs reign 
giving amounts of wages proper to be paid for numerous 
callings, a hind or shepherd was to get 2or each year, with 
4^ for clothing, a common servant 15^ and 3^ 4^ , a woman 
servant los and 4s , while artisans were divided into classes, 
being paid ^zd , and i\d a day, with x\d added in each 
case where board was not given The retention of a limit 
that was not to be exceeded should not be interpreted as an 
attempt by Parliament to depress wages, for this was not 
intended, the limit was to prevent wages rising above what 
was regarded as reasonable But the practical effect must 
have been to make the statutes somewhat unyielding, justices 
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may well have thought that wages should be kept below the 
statutory hmit, and though now and agam Parliament raised 
the rates, yet the measures were not easily adaptable to 
changmg circumstance Ehzabeth’s Act of Apprentices 
gave up the hmit altogether, and placed the matter entirely 
m the hands of the justices They were to meet each year, 
to summon to help them such grave and discreet persons 
as they thought fit, and, taking into account the scarcity or 
plenty of the time, to fix wages for every kind of employment, 
agricultural and domestic as well as mdustnal, whether by 
the day, week, or year, m their district for the year 

How far this measure was earned out is difficult to say 
An act of 1604 speaks as if it had not been generally acted 
upon, and provides for making it more effective, but evidence 
of its enforcement is scanty On the other hand, assessments 
of wages by the justices were sometimes made, and the 
minuteness of detail mto which they go, seems to show that 
they were to be observed An assessment made at Bury 
St Edmunds m 1630, mentions about 80 different employ- 
ments, which are mostly grouped mto large classes, and lays 
down the wages which they are to receive, accordmg to 
whether they were employed with or without meat Thus 
freemasons and jomers, wheelwnghts, carpenters, sawyers, 
nvers of laths, rough masons, bncklayers, tilers, slaters, 
plumbers, carvers, thatchers, and reeders, being master 
workmen, got 8 d a day with meat and dnnk, and z 6 d 
without, while knackers, lime-bumers, basket and fan 
makers, coach-menders, cobblers, tailors, pamters, saddlers, 
coopers, tinkers, bnckmakers, tilemakers, gardeners, mole- 
takers, and makers of deep grips m meadows and marshes 
got 6 d and izd respectively Servants and apprentices 
were to be paid on a lower scale, partly according to age 
Day labourers got 6d and J2d , except from Michaelmas to 
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Ladyday, when their wage was 4<f andS^f Mowers, threshers 
(5 hinds and all at different wage), woodcutters, farm- 
servants, bailiffs, maidservants and dairymaids, clothiers, 
sen^ants, tanners, cutlers, blacksmiths, farriers, bowyers, 
and many others, are provided for, and the justices also 
fixed the rates for piecework Such an elaborate regulation 
can hardly have been isolated 

The Act of Apprentices was not a measure intended to 
keep down wages for the advantage of the landowners It 
IS possible that the justices may not always have administered 
it fairly, they may not have considered the plenty or scarcity 
of the time as they should have done, and they certainly 
failed to understand or allow for the rise in prices due to the 
new silver Owing to the selfishness or the mistakes of those 
who administered tlie law, it may at times have acted hardly 
It IS true that, in the statute, pumshment was laid down for 
those who gave more than the assessed wages, and none for 
those who gave less, but this must not be taken as proof of 
an intention to force wages down The men who framed the 
act were following an ancient custom dating back to the 
fourteenth century, a custom that had originated when the 
wage-earners were m a stronger position for bargaining than 
their employers Besides, the preamble speaks of wages 
being “ too small ” owing to “ the advancement of pnces ”, 
and the act issued in 1604 to strengthen the system declared 
that the wage fixed was to be no longer a maximum, but a 
minimum 

Further, putting aside the disputed question whether the 
act was generally enforced or not, it was an eminently work- 
able measure There was nothing unreasonable about it 
to Its own time, nor was it unduly rigid A hard-and-fast 
measure goes soon out of date, even at first it may be fair 
m one part of the country and unfair in another But the 
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Act of Apprentices, by continuing the plan of temporary 
and local regulation by men who were on the spot, and 
giv in g them a free hand, overcame these difficulties The 
best testimony that the measure was on the whole satisfactory 
may be found in the desire of the wage-earners in the eigh- 
teenth century, whose hves were made miserable by the 
new machmery and the Industnal Revolution, to return to 
the Ehzabethan plan and the assessed wage ^ The fact that 
early m the eighteenth century much misery occurred m 
the trades ^ which had sprung up since Ehzabeth’s day, and 
were therefore not subject to the act of 1563, also goes to 
show that trades where less government regulation was m 
force were not conspicuously more prosperous than the 
others 

With the restoration of the comage and adoption of a plan 
to secure fair wages, it might be hoped that all that remamed 
to be done was to provide for those who could not work 
But this hope was not fulfilled Thirteen years after the 
Act of Apprentices, Parhament had to mclude among the 
hst of vagabonds those who refused the “ reasonable wages 
fixed and commonly given ” m their distncts Thus the 
task was not only to provide for the impotent poor, but also 
to check the vagabonds and tramps who found beggmg 
a more profitable occupation than work The second of 
these duties was a fanuhar one, from the time of the Statute 
of Laboiuers onward there had been continual legislation 
agamst " valiant beggars ”, but that the State should pro- 
vide for the impotent was a new idea This task hitherto 
had been left to chanty 

In passing m review the Tudor statutes which lead up to 
Elizabeth’s Poor-law of 1601, it is convement to begm with 

* Motaons for fixing a minimum wage were proposed m Parliament In i79St 1800, and 
x8oS The wages dauses of the Act of Apprentices were repealed m 1813 

* Known as the mcorporated trades the stockmg-frame workers are an example 
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1536 An act passed m that year marks a step forward 
Hitherto there had been statutes enough against sturdy 
beggars who refused work when offered, and vagrant rogues 
who imposed upon the charitable, but it had always been 
assumed that there were some who must of necessity live 
by begging — ^not indeed those who were out of work, for it 
was supposed that there was work for all if they were only 
Willing to do It — but those who were impotent or past work, 
and certain pnvileged classes, poor clerks of the university, 
soldiers and sailors, who held licences to beg An act of 
severe repression was passed in 1531, prescnbmg that able- 
bodied and unlicensed beggars were to be whipped at the 
cart-tail and sent back to the places of their birth But the 
act of 1536 went further, and prohibited open begging 
altogether, the valiant beggars, on showing a testimonial 
that they had been duly whipped, were to be helped on their 
way to their native place by gifts of food and lodging every 
ten miles, if they loitered on the way, their ears were to be 
bored, and the penalty for the third offence was death It is 
true that there was no very definite provision for settmg 
them to work in their homes when they did arrive there, 
beyond a suggestion of the use of alms from the parish, and 
this is practically an admission that there might be some 
who wished for work and could not find it But besides this, 
and here lay the novelty, the impotent poor were not to 
beg either, but be succoured by their own pansh Alms 
were to be taken for this purpose at definite seasons, and the 
clergy were bidden to exhort all to give Common doles ^ 
were forbidden, and all contributions were to go to the 
parish funds These funds were to be used for relieving 
honest distress among the impotent 

Close on the heels of this prohibition of begging came the 

* A distnbution of alms to all applicants made by monastenes or great houses 
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dissolutton of the monastenes, followed by the further con- 
fiscations of Edward Vi’s reign The estimate of amount of 
chanty given by these religious bodies may have been ex- 
aggerated, the influence of the indiscriminate chanty which 
they gave, alike to sturdy and impotent, rogues and honest 
men, may have been bad, there may have been cases where 
chantable bequests to found hospitals and almshouses were 
carelessly admimstered, and did more to benefit the masters 
and wardens than the poor, so that a contemporary could 
say “ the fat of the whole foundation hangeth on the priests’ 
beards ”, the rehef granted may have been excessive m nch 
distncts and too small in poor ones But when all this is 
granted, when it is admitted that the chanty of the rehgious 
foundations was none too wisely admimstered, and apt at 
times to create beggars mstead of rehevmg distress, even so 
the abohtion of these foundations was at the moment a severe 
blow to the poor The monastenes had relieved the poor, 
although they had failed to draw a hne between deservmg 
and undeservmg, almshouses and hospitals had sheltered 
some, though not perhaps as many as they should have done, 
gilds had lent a helpmg hand to widows and orphans, or to 
poor brethren It is true that m some cases the funds of the 
hospitals and almshouses were, after the dissolution, still 
apphed to chanty, bemg merely transferred to new hands 
But there was a great dimmution of sources of rehef, just 
at the time when it was wanted most From 1527 to 1536 
came an exceptional succession of bad harvests, and the 
dissolution of the monasteries cast an immense number of 
persons adnft on the world Many of these jomed the ranks 
of the beggars, some by necessity, some by choice And 
thus a heavier strain was placed on the alms of the chantable 
by the very measure which did away with one great source 
of chanty 
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We may pass over the legislation of the reigns of Edward 
VI and Mary, merely noticing that the sudden mcrease of 
vagabondage called forth in 1547 the most ferocious act of 
the whole senes agamst idle and vagabond persons, the 
preamble complains that previous acts had been useless 
because of the “ foolish pytie and mercy ” of those charged 
with putting them m force, but this act certainly did not err 
in the direction of sentimental chanty, for it prescnbes for 
men and women alike branding with a hot iron as the first 
penalty, to be followed by slavery, and death on the third 
offence It was repealed m 1549, and the laws of Henry VIII 
re-enacted 

So far the State had relied on voluntary chanty either 
private or parochial, but the first Poor-law of Elizabeth’s 
reign shows that voluntary chanty was no longer adequate 
Edward VI had provided for special “ collectors ” for the 
poor, who were bound to take office under a fine of 20s and 
collect alms, persons refusing to contribute were to be 
exhorted by the pansh priest, and if they still were obstmate, 
by the bishop The act of 1563 raised the penalty for refus- 
mg to collect to ^10, and provided that those who did not 
contribute might in the last resort be taken before the jus- 
tices and imprisoned Thus for the first time contribution 
was made compulsory, giving to the poor was no longer 
a chanty, but a duty The State had taken the charge of the 
poor upon itself, mstead of leavmg them to chance bene- 
volence Other measures consohdatmg the new system 
soon followed The act of 1572 repeated harsh measures 
agamst vagabonds, and included among them the “ proctors ” 
and “ fraters ” who went round collecting alms for hospitals 
unless they had licences from the Queen, and also fencers, 
bearwards, mmstrels, jugglers, players in interludes, palmists 
— persons who were not strictly speaking beggars, but whose 
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occupations were distasteful to the growing spirit of Puri- 
tanism in the House of Commons Children of vagabonds 
were to be removed from their parents’ charge and apprenticed 
to prevent them from growmg up as idle as their parents 
Habitations were to be built for the aged poor, and a register 
of the poor kept And, finally, the amoxmt of the contribu- 
tion was fixed; a regular charge was to be made, and though 
this might be appealed agamst at Quarter Sessions, refusal 
to give would be pumshed by impnsonment In 1 576 pro- 
vision was made for settmg the poor to work on matenals 
such as hemp, wool, and flax, to be paid for by a rate levied 
for the purpose, or by voluntary subscnption For this work 
the poor were to be paid and the goods sold by the collectors 
If they refused to work, they were to be sent to houses of 
correction, where they were to be whipped, put m irons, 
and then set to work 

In the acts of 1597 and 1601, which repeated and codified 
the whole, we have all the features of the Elizabethan Poor- 
law succour for those who could not work, provided m 
their own panshes by a compulsory rate which might be 
levied by distress, pumshment for the idle who would not 
work, also admmistered by the local authorities, either by 
whippmg, or m the houses of correction, apprenticmg of 
pauper children; and finally, work to be found for those 
wiUmg to work but imable to find it On this last pomt the 
statutes give general directions about “ settmg the poor on 
work ”, and a httle advice about providmg stocks of hemp 
and flax for the purpose, it is not, however, surpnsmg if 
Elizabeth's legislators found it difficult to make satisfactory 
regulations, for even m our own day the question of what 
to do with the unemployed cannot be said to have been met 
But m other respects the system was certainly satisfactory; 
throwing the responsibihty upon the local authonties made 
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each district exercise care which would have been wanting 
in a central authority, the number of vagabonds decreased 
rapidly, the complaints of the impotent poor became fewer 
And the whole system being flexible, was durable No 
better proof of the wisdom and the efficiency of the Eliza- 
bethan Poor-law can be found than the disasters which 
followed when, m the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
men began to depart from its principles 
The place occupied by the reign of Elizabeth in the history 
of the mdustnal development of England is thus an impor- 
tant one The Government undertook to put an end to the 
troubles which were the legacy of Henry VIII’s dishonesty 
with the comage, and of the breakdown of the old mediaeval 
system of mdustry and chanty, and upon the whole it met 
with success The reform in the coinage made it possible 
for commerce and mdustiy to expand with the widened 
conditions of the time The Act of Apprentices did some- 
thing to secure good work and also proper payment for 
labourers, while the Poor-law diminished the number of 
idle and vagrant men who were m the habit of committing 
endless thefts, assaults, and occasionally graver crimes, and 
admitted the broad principle that the poor, who through 
accident or the burden of age were no longer able to work 
for themselves, had a definite claim to be protected by the 
State and relieved by their more prosperous brethren 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE TRADING COMPANIES AND THE BEGINNING 
OF COLONIAL EXPANSION 

On January 6th, in the year 1558, Calais surrendered, and 
when a fortnight later the neighbouring fortress of Guisnes 
fell, England was left without a possession on the Continent 
Mary was so overcome as to say that at her death the word 
“ Calais ” would be found graven on her heart But the loss, 
though humiliating, was not so great as it seemed, for even 
before this English ambition had entered a new field In- 
stead of being a military power striving for domimon m 
France, England was to become a naval power, and to spread 
her dommions over the east and west 

In the development of Greater Britain two stages may be 
distinguished Roughly speakmg, the first covers the reigns 
of Elizabeth and the Stuart kings, and the second the eigh- 
teenth century The acquisitions of the first period came 
mamly from private effort, the voyages of the Adventurers, 
or the expeditions and colomes sent out by trading com- 
panies, such as the East India Company or the Plymouth 
Company The Crown, mdeed, took an interest m their 
doings, Elizabeth privately encouraging Drake, and accept- 
ing a share of the plunder while she publicly disavowed 
responsibility for his acts, and the Stuarts granting charters 
to the colonists of the New World, but colonization and the 
acquisition of terntory had hardly become a national policy. 
For example, the treaties of the time say little or nothing 
about colonies, the only important gams are Bombay, 
which, together with Tangiers, formed part of Katharine of 
Braganza’s dowry on her marriage with Charles II, and New 
York, which was ceded by the Dutch Cromwell, indeed. 
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committed England to a repetition of the struggle with 
Spain for domimon of the New World His expedition, 
tliough beaten off from St Domingo, took Jamaica from the 
Spaniards, while the fleet repeated on a national basis the 
exploits of the buccaneers against the Spamsh treasure-ships 
Nor was Spam our only rival Holland also was attacked by 
the Navigation Act, and the enmity to the Dutch continued 
through Charles IDs reign But m this reign we are m the 
transition from pnvate to national undertakmgs And how 
marked is the contrast between the two* Compare the 
barrenness of the treaties of the seventeenth century with 
the luxuriant harvest reaped m the eighteenth century 
Here, almost every treaty that ends a war is marked by 
colomal gains From the Treaty of Utrecht, when England 
got Nova Scotia and St Kitts, secured her rights to New- 
foundland and the Hudson Bay Terntory, and set up a 
naval station in the Mediterranean, till the Peace of Pans, 
by which Tobago, St Lucia, Mauntius, Ceylon, and the 
Cape were left in English hands, the same tendency appears 
and reappears, namely, a widemng of our colomal domimons 
at the expense of France, Spam, and the Dutch 

To this eighteenth-century phase of the expansion of 
England it will be necessary to return We may, however, 
remark some other features which distinguish the early 
period from it The earlier is a time of occupation mainly 
of territory previously unoccupied, or occupied only by 
savages, the later a time of capture from European rivals 
Our rivals themselves were different, at first they were Spam 
and Portugal, and a httle later Holland, but afterwards the 
struggle was mainly with France The onginal idea was to get 
precious metals from colomes, although England perhaps did 
not cling to this as closely as did Spam, m the eighteenth cen- 
tury colomes were valued for the trade which they brought 

(D3i6) 
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In 1492 Columbus sailed across the Atlantic to the New 
World, and m 1498 Vasco da Gama, rounding the Cape of 
Good Hope, discovered the sea route to the East Indies- 
The effect of these two discoveries was to move commerce 
onwards from the “ thalassic ” stage, the stage when it goes 
mainly over mland seas, to the “ oceamc ” stage, when it 
extends over the oceans, and so all round the world The 
highway of commerce had been the Mediterranean, and the 
Mediterranean ports, Vemce, Genoa, Barcelona, Marseilles, 
the great trading centres But when the Atlantic became 
the highway, the countnes that looked out on it. Spam, 
Portugal, France, Holland, and England, were given new 
opportumties Commerce did not at once abandon the 
Mediterranean, much of the Eastern trade went on the 
same Imes as before, for it was not, indeed, till the nse of 
the Dutch power that the mass of Eastern goods came to 
Europe by the ocean route, consequently the decay of the 
Mediterranean ports was gradual, but none the less it was 
mevitable, for the Mediterranean countries could not com- 
pete with those on the Atlantic m the trade with the New 
World 

It was long before England began to take advantage 
of the new conditions Spam had spread her power over 
the West Indies and Central America, and Portugal had 
estabhshed herself m Brazil and m the East Indies some 
time before England became a competitor for the New 
World One expedition which set sail from England seemed 
to show that we did not mean to be left behind In 1497 
John Cabot and his three sons put out from Bnstol with 
letters patent authonzmg them to discover and annex any 
new-found heathen lands After a two-months’ voyage they 
sighted land, probably Labrador, and thus anticipated 
Columbus m the discovery of the mainland of Amenca 
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In 1498 another voyage was undertaken, again to the West 
But this early effort, which, after all, was led by a Venetian 
and not an Englishman, remained isolated Newfoundland, 
mdeed, was visited by English ships for the sake of the 
fishery m the early years of the sixteenth century, while 
Wilham Hawkins reached Brazil in 1530, and there were 
voyages to the West by Thorne, Tison, and Hore But 
Enghsh enterpnse dunng these years cannot be compared 
with what was done by Spam and Portugal Cortez had 
subdued Mexico, and Balboa had crossed the Darien Isth- 
mus to the Pacific, and so led the way to Peru, whither he 
was followed by Pizarro Meanwhile Magellan ^ had sailed 
into the Pacific, and from there round the world, adding the 
Philippme Islands to Spanish territory Cabral had found 
Brazil, and the Portuguese, settling there, formed the first 
permanent European colony In Eastern traffic, too, the 
Portuguese were far in advance of all others, trading with 
South-east Africa, China, Japan, and the Spice Islands 
Alexander VPs famous bull dividmg the world between 
Portugal and Spam seemed to be in a fair way of becommg 
actually justified m fact 

Two things combined to retard Enghsh enterpnse For 
the first half of the sixteenth century England was occupied 
With the Reformation The excitement of the religious 
struggle kept men’s attention at home, while other nations 
were looking abroad And secondly, when the spirit of 
enterprise grew, it turned at first into the wrong channel 
The idea of the terntonahty of the sea ^ was strong Not 

* Magellan, a Portuguese in the employ of Spam, died dunng the voyage His ship 
the Trimdad^ completed the first voyage round the world 

* The phrase is borrowed from the technical language of International Law The sea 
for a certam distance rotmd the coast of each nation is regarded as tern tonal, and under 
the jurisdiction of that nation as opposed to the high seas where no nation has junsdic* 
tion save over its own ships In the sixteenth century nations made wider claims based 
on the claim of discovery 
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only were the West and the East Spanish and Portuguese, 
but the routes across the Atlantic, and round the Cape of 
Good Hope, were Spanish and Portuguese also. Not only 
did Spain and Portugal strive to prevent others from tradmg 
with their new settlements, but they regarded vessels saihng 
m these waters as poachers on their preserves Hence Enghsh 
ambition strove first to discover a new route to the East which 
should be exclusively Enghsh, and here is the explanation 
why so much time and so many fives were lost in voyages 
to the north-east or the north-west A North-east or North- 
west Passage, if discovered by Enghshmen, would be English, 
and Enghsh only, further, it would possess the added ad- 
vantage that, passing by cold lands, the inhabitants would 
be ready to buy the staple English export, cloth, which found 
no market m the hotter chmates whither the Spamards and 
Portuguese went The pursuit of this chimera of a North-west 
Passage went on long Frobisher sailed to the north-west 
m 1576, and again in the next year “ for the further discovery 
of the way to Cathay ” Ten years later Davis was strugghng 
with storms m the same icy latitudes, havmg “ a perfect 
hope of the passage ”, which was doomed to be disappointed 
In 1607 Henry Hudson sailed to find a North-east Passage, 
without, however, getting east of Nova Zembla In 1610 he 
changed his ground to the west, and saihng into Hudson’s 
Bay was buoyed up with hope that the passage was at last 
found His melancholy fate^ did not deter Baffin (1615), 
Fox, and James (1631) from adventuring their lives m the 
same seas, with as httle result as before In fact northern 
voyages have added much to the glory of Enghsh navigators 
at all times, but it has been the barren glory of the explorers, 
not the profit in gold, silver, and spices sought by the Eliza- 


* Hudson’s men mutinied and set him adnft m an open boat m the great bay which is 
called after him He was never heard of again 
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bethan adventurers, or the merchants at home who sent 
them out 

The only one of the early voyages m search of an Enghsh 
trade route which was important commercially was almost 
the first of the whole series, and as it was further an ex- 
pedition exclusively Enghsh, it marks the entrance of England 
upon the struggle for a share in the commerce of the world 
In 1553 Sir Hugh Willoughby and Richard Chancellor 
started with three ships from the Thames for the “ mtended 
voyage to Cathay ”, by the North-east Passage The ships 
separated m a storm off the Norwegian coast Willoughby 
and his men, after dnving about in Arctic waters, landed late 
in the summer m Lapland, where they made up their minds 
to winter, but perished through cold and starvation Chan- 
cellor, with the Edward Bonavertture, was more fortunate 
He sailed into the White Sea, and, reaching land where 
Ajchangel is now, came upon inhabitants who owned the 
rule of Ivan the Terrible Chancellor eventually made his 
way overland to Moscow, and found the Czar willmg to 
encourage trade with England From this beginnmg came 
the visit of the first Russian ambassador to England, and 
the founding of the Muscovy Company 

A new direction was given to Enghsh enterprise by the 
long-drawn-out hostility between Elizabeth and Philip II, 
that culminated m the Armada It was owmg to the fact 
that Spam, a colomal power, was the champion of the 
Catholic Reaction, that Englishmen were led, m defence of 
their religion, to create for themselves a maritime empire 
Of course so long as Mary was on the throne she discouraged 
any trespassing on her husband’s Western dommions But 
even before Mary died Spain was hated Persecution at 
home, and the suffenngs of Englishmen who fell into the 
hands of the Inquisition abroad, accounted well enough for 
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this As Phihp’s hostihty to Elizabeth became more clear, 
so the desire to do Spam an mjury in her Western possessions 
grew stronger and stronger It was patriotic and it was 
hkely to be profitable, for after the discovery of the South 
American silver-mmes masses of treasure c^e to Spain 
across the Atlantic Hence raiding in the Sp^msh Ma 
grew mto a regular commercial enterprise Merchants at 
Lme found the money, and eqmpped ships for a voyage 
to the New World, and the dream of every adventurer was 
to mtercept the Spanish Plate fleet Such conduct stamped 
the adventurer as a pirate, but he felt that if he brought back 
enough silver bars, or pieces of eight, for the Queen to ge 
a substantial share, he might snap his fingers at the com- 
plaints of the Spamsh ambassador Ehzabeth rmg t promise 
redress and punishment of the offender, but her promise 


would not be fulfilled 

In this “ Age of the Navigators ” the central 
Francis Drake He was associated at first with Wil lan 
and John Hawkins, sons of William Hawkms who ha 
voyaged to Brazil m 1530 Of these, the elder stayed 
mostly at home and looked after the financial part o 
the adventures, while the younger has gained m evi 
notoriety as the first English slave-trader to the SparnsU 
Mam In 1562 he had taken a cargo of 300 negroes from e 
West African coast to Hispamola and sold them, bnngmg 
back hides, gmger, sugar, and pearls The adventure was so 
profitable that the Queen lent the Jesiis, a royal ship, as part 
of his second expedition Having collected negroes, Hawkms 
again made off for the Spamsh Mam This time, however, 
he found the Spamards unwilling to buy, they had, m fact, 
received orders not to do so But Hawkms, by Ian g 
“ a hundred men well armed ”, overcame their scruples, 
and got nd of his cargo, part at Burburata m Venezuela, 
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and part at Rio de la Hacha In reality the Spaniards were 
mostly wiilmg enough to buy, and the show of force gave 
a good excuse for disobeying orders On the third trip, 
in 1567, Francis Drake accompanied Hawkms Six ships 
made up the fleet, two of them bemg from the Royal Navy 
^^^len a cargo of 500 slaves had been collected, the squadron 
sailed tvestward as before, and again the Spaniards were 
forced to buy This time the end of the venture was less 
fortunate, the squadron was attacked at Vera Cruz, treacher- 
ously, as Hawkins said, and only two vessels got home, 
Drake himself having a narrow escape As the Jesus was lost, 
and httle plunder brought, the Queen was angry, and Haw- 
kins m disgrace, not because he had been fightmg with 
Spam, but because his venture had failed and he had lost 
two of Elizabeth’s ships In 1570 and 1571 Drake was agam 
m Spamsh waters, and m 1572 he led seventy-three men to 
an attack on Nombre de Dios, “ the Treasure House of the 
World ” The town was taken by a coup de main, but could 
not be held, nor was Drake able to carry off the treasure he 
found In spite of all the Spamards could do, however, he 
remained off the coast, and later, with eighteen men and 
thirty Maroons, crossed the Cordilleras to the gates of 
Panama — ^thus bemg the first Enghshman to see the Pacific — 
and cut off a mule tram loaded with treasure for Nombre 
After a senes of escapes that read like a fairy tale, he suc- 
ceeded at last m getting to sea with his booty, and returned 
to England m August, 1573 One glimpse of the Pacific was 
not enough for Drake He had a mind to see more of it, and 
accordingly, in 1577, he sailed again with five ships on the 
famous voyage that took him round the world Reachmg 
Brazil, he kept southward, went through Magellan’s Straits, 
and appeared off the coast of Chili and Peru, where no 
Englishman had ever appeared before, and where, conse- 
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quently, the Spaniards were least able to resist him He 
plundered Valparaiso and Callao, captured the great Spanish 
treasure galleon the Cacafuego, sailed up the coast of North 
America to latitude 42° n , and then, crossmg the Pacific, 
made his way home past the Moluccas, Java, and the Cape 
of Good Hope, after an absence of about three years Not 
only was the voyage the most successful of all raids m the 
amount of treasure brought back, but it opened to Enghsh- 
men the whole field of the South Seas 

It is unnecessary to tell the story of Cavendish, who 
followed Drake round the world a few years later, or of 
John Oxenham, who was hanged by the Spaniards as a 
pirate, or of Andrew Barker, or Walter Raleigh’s quest for 
El Dorado One or two examples may well stand for the 
whole, especially as the importance of them hes not m the 
ships each man plundered and sank, or m the towns he 
sacked, or m the treasure he brought home, but m the 
maritime spirit that sprang up over the country If it is true 
to say that Bntons are at home on the sea, the taste for 
maritime adventure came to them m Elizabeth’s days In 
the voyages to the Spanish Main there was formed the love 
of the sea, the self-reliance, the disregard of odds, that made 
“ Aqumez ” and “ El Draque ” ^ names of terror to the 
Spamards, and enabled us to turn aside the weight of the 
Armada And as Drake was the master-spint in thTs struggle, 
it is mterestmg to notice how clear to his mmd was the impor- 
tance to England of sea-power He pressed contmually to be 
allowed to destroy the Armada as it came out from port, or at 
any rate fight it m open sea and not m the Channel And 
after the Armada was gone and the chief danger over, he 
proposed a plan of mantune retahation upon Spain and her 
colomes, which the Queen’s hesitation and parsimony pre- 

' The Spanish names for Hawkms and Drake 
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vented him from carrying out to the full, though what he did 
in burning Corunna and Vigo, threatening Lisbon, and 
taking nearly a hundred ships m Spamsh waters, showed 
how formidable a weapon of offence a fleet could be when 
resolutely handled Drake’s Armada had a much closer 
resemblance to the exploits of the navy in the eighteenth 
century than anything else till Cromwell took up the same 
policy. 

We have so far concerned ourselves with the growth of 
England as a mantime power But Drake and Hawkms 
ivere destructive rather than constructive They plundered 
Spam for England’s benefit, but they were essentially rovers 
English possessions did not arise from their captures The 
opemng scene in the history of English colonies hes else- 
where than in the Spanish Mam 

The begmrung was singularly discouraging Having ob- 
tained a patent from Elizabeth “ for the inhabiting and 
planting of our people m Amenca ”, Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
set sail with five ships in 1583 The expedition reached 
Newfoundland and took possession of it in the name of the 
Queen, but going on to the mainland, was overtaken by 
a great storm off Cape Breton Here the flagship ran aground 
and was lost, and Gilbert turned homewards On the way 
back he met with terrible weather, Gilbert himself went 
down with his little ship the Sqimrel, and one vessel only 
got back to England Raleigh, however, persevered with 
the task An expedition of his took possession of Virginia 
m 1584, and m the next year Sir Richard Grenville, being 
also sent out by Raleigh, founded the first English settle- 
ment in the New World, leaving the settlers under the 
charge of Ralph Lane The settlers were at first enthusiastic 
about the natural wealth of the country, but soon got into 
difficulties with the savages, and were glad enough to accept 
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Drake’s offer of a passage home m 1586 Grenville, arnvmg 
soon after, found them gone, but left fifteen men to hold 
the colony. In 1587 Raleigh sent a fresh expedition of 150 
men under John White, but this also ended in disaster. 
White himself returned home for supplies, leaving 118 per- 
sons; when he came back to the colony m i ^go, he found 
that the colomsts had moved mland, where they penshed 
Thus, in spite of these efforts, by the end of Elizabeth’s 
reign England had acquired nothmg on the mainland of 
America The failure of the Elizabethan expeditions was 
due in the mam to the fact that the right sort of colomsts 
did not go Those who went were too strongly imbued with 
the notions of the buccaneers They were largely gentlemen 
adventurers, anxious for gold, filled with ideas that the new 
colonies were places where wealth could be had for the 
gathering, they were not prepared for the work that was 
needed before the richness of the soil would yield its m- 
crease “ The mce bringing up ” of most of those who went 
produced impatience and disappointment at the hardships 
which had to be undergone The painful lessons of expen- 
ence were learned by degrees By the reign of James I men 
began to see that the New World was no place for idlers 
Bacon, too, gave a practical piece of advice to intending 
colomsts when he bade them “ Mode not too much under- 
ground ” As soon as the idea of getting gold was deposed 
m favour of cultivating the soil, progress was possible 
Further, a new motive began to aid emigration This was 
the desire of gettmg a home where men could follow their 
own rehgion m peace Settlements like those of the Pilgrim 
Fathers in New England, or the Catholics in Maryland, had 
a permanence unknown before, for the settlers had no wish 
to fill their pockets with money and return home to spend it 
Home was to them where they could live with brothers. 
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undisturbed by penal laws or persecution, worshipping God 
together after their own fashion Hence while Elizabeth’s 
colonists had failed, their successors under the Stuarts, 
seeking a home and content to work for a plain living, were 
more prosperous 

The first settlement, the germ of the Umted States of 
to-day, was sent out by the London Company, and settled 
m 1607 at Jamestown It was fortunate in its leader, John 
Smith, who saw, as no colomst had seen before, the true 
principles of success m colomal enterpnse Firm alike m 
keeping his colonists obedient and cheerful, he made it clear 
that it was useless to waste time in harum-scarum searches 
for gold, or a North-west Passage, but that, on the contrary, 
“ nothing was to be expected but by labour ” The infant 
colony had its ups and downs It was nearly abandoned m 
1609, and again m 1611, but the evil days passed, and 
prospenfy came with the lapse of time The onginal 105 
emigrants had mcreased by 1619 to 600, and in the next 
year the number rose to 2000 In 1619 the first general 
assembly was held, and from that time progress was steady 
The next year (1620) saw the sailing of the Mayflower and 
the settlement of the “ Pilgrim Fathers ” These men were 
mostly Separatists, who, in 1607, had left England sooner 
than conform, and had hved for some tune as exiles in 
Holland They established themselves at Plymouth, naming 
their new home after the port whence they had sailed, and 
so formed the nucleus of the New England states From 
this time onward colonies grew fast In 1629 the colony of 
Massachusetts Bay was established by charter, in 1630 
Boston was founded, in 1633 Connecticut was settled m 
defiance of the Dutch, and in the same year the colony of 
Maryland was founded for Roman Cathohcs by Lord Balti- 
more In 1643 Connecticut, New Haven, Plymouth, and 
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Massachusetts Bay umted in an alliance for mutual defence, 
Pennsylvama, a refuge for the oppressed sect of Quakers, 
was started by Wilham Penn m 1680 In the islands, too, 
settlements were common Barbadoes and the Bermudas 
were colonized early m the seventeenth century, and by the 
aid of sugar-plantmg and slave labour the planters made 
large fortunes All this mdicates a great activity m foreign 
settlements, but what was done was mainly the work of 
individuals or compames The Crown granted charters, 
and m some cases sent governors, and it also meddled m 
the trade of the colomes when once started But as a rule 
the Government took httle mterest in the expansion, save so 
far as it affected the course of Enghsh trade under the Mer- 
cantile system But m 1622 a Commission was ordered to 
mquire mto the decay of the woollen trade, and to collect 
the names of foreign artisans workmg m England, while a 
Committee of Trade, with a more general supervision over 
commerce and industry, was summoned by Charles I in 
1625, although Its first recorded meetmg was m January, 1626 
The story of the trading compames instmctively turns 
Enghsh eyes towards the East Our Indian empire is the 
abidmg memonal of the work of such a company But 
though the East India Company was incomparably the most 
important of these, it was not the earhest The system of 
company-tradmg was famihar enough m England Even 
before the Norman Conquest a body of alien merchants, the 
men of the Emperor, had had their estabhshment, the Steel- 
yard, m London There had been Hanse merchants, and 
merchants of the Staple In fact, when any freedom in 
tradmg with ahens was unusual, when such pnvileges as 
were given were obtamed by treaties between the rulers, it 
was necessary that the trade should be put m the hands of 
known and responsible persons From 1407 onwards the 
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English Company of Merchant Adventurers traded in 
English cloth, not necessarily to a fixed port, as had been 
the case with tlie Staplers, but “ venturing ” where they 
pleased By the end of the fifteenth century they sent ships 
to Spam, Holland, Vemce, and other Mediterranean ports, 
and to the Baltic We have already noticed how Chancellor’s 
voyage, which opened the Russian trade, resulted m the 
foundation of the Muscovy Company to carry it on The 
Prussian or Eastland merchants were incorporated by Eliza- 
beth in 1578, the Levant Company, trading overland with 
the East, got its first charter m 1581, there was a Barbaiy 
Company and a Guinea Company, and in James I’s day we 
have seen the London Company and the Plymouth Company, 
which helped to colonize the New World In fact they were 
common enough What distinguishes the East India Com- 
pany IS the extraordinary and altogether unexpected success 
of Its operations The others faded away by degrees and left 
little or no mark, the East India Company acquired for us 
our Indian empire 

It IS not enough merely to wonder at this unique trading 
company, which has added to our dominions a country 
roughly equal in size and population to Europe without 
Russia, we must examine why it was possible, and how it 
was done That will fall to a later chapter, at present we 
are dealing with the beginnings No thought of territorial 
dominion appears in the policy of the Company till the 
eighteenth century To secure liberties to trade and build 
factories, to oust the Portuguese, to keep in check the Dutch, 
and, if possible, get from them a share in the spice trade, 
to protect the Company against “ interlopers ” — ^persons not 
members, who desired to poach on the Company’s ground — 
to pay good dividends to the shareholders, these are the 
early objects of the Company But even here the Company 
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was different from its predecessors The Eastland Company 
and Merchant Adventurers were regulated Compames, that 
IS to say, each member traded with his own capital at his own 
nsk and for his own profit But the East India Company 
was a jomt-stock company, the Company, or rather its 
board of directors, traded with the common capital, and 
divided the profits accordmg to each man’s holdmg The 
difference may seem tnvial, but it was not so The Company 
as a umt was much more powerful than any set of mdividual 
traders could be, as a corporation it was permanent and did 
not die, it had a larger capital, it could afford to undertake 
wider operations, its pohcy possessed a umty, a common 
aim, which isolated ventures lacked In fact a regulated 
company could not have founded an empire, as we know this 
jomt-stock company did 

Its beginnmgs were humble enough The Queen granted 
a charter m 1600, and m the new year Sur James Lancaster 
sailed with the first fleet of five ships Much doubt was felt 
as to what were the best goods to take, iron, cutlery, broad- 
cloth, and glass formed the bulk of the cargoes, but tmder 
their charter the merchants were allowed to export bulhon — 
a thmg generally forbidden A share m the spice trade was 
the chief aim, and Lancaster accordmgly made a treaty with 
the Kmg of Achm m Sumatra In the Spice Islands, how- 
ever, the Dutch were beforehand with us, and soon began to 
complam of our mterference m what they regarded as their 
monopoly Fighting took place m 1612 and 1615, while m 
1623 the Dutch, getting wmd of what they beheved to be 
a plot to seize the fort of Ambo)ma, arrested some servants 
of the Enghsh Company, tortured them, and, acting on the 
evidence thus gamed, put to death all the Enghsh m the 
island The “ Massacre of Amboyna " aroused great enmity 
m the East for a long time, but the Dutch were on the whole 
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well able to look after their own interests, and Enghsh enter- 
pnse made little headway m the Spice Islands during the 
seventeenth century 

On the mamland we were more fortunate In i6iz Best 
obtained leave to set up a factory at Surat, under an arrange- 
ment with the Mogul emperor In 1615 Thomas Roe wenp 
as the first ambassador to the Mogul’s court, and got a fresh 
privilege, giving leave for more factones and a wider trade 
In 1612 the Company itself was reorganized,^ its capital 
mcreased, and its operations placed under a board of direc- 
tors Its trade spread fast, settlements at Madras m 1620 
and on the Hoogly in 1642 were followed by the gift of 
Bombay by Charles II in 1668 Fort St George and Arme- 
gon were built to protect Madras and the settlement on the 
Coromandel coast, in 1639, against either Dutch or Portu- 
guese The latter were not dangerous, but it was far other- 
wise with the Dutch They had begun before us, they had 
been openly at war with Spain, while England had been 
ostensibly at peace, and m consequence there had been 
none of the hesitation which Elizabeth had showed When 
Portugal had been absorbed into Spam, the Dutch had 
found the Portuguese factones m the East an easy prey 
The Dutch East India Company, founded m 1591, made 
Amsterdam the great centre for Eastern produce dunng the 
seventeenth century, and the Bank of Amsterdam gave 
facilities for commerce which England did not possess By 
1650 the Dutch were recogmzed as our most dangerous 
rivals Spain had ceased to be formidable, France had not 
yet become so Holland, however, was at the height of her 
power, and seemed likely not only to echpse English efforts 

* At first there had been a jomNstock fund for each venture to whjch a member coidd 
subscribe what he liked his interest and liability ending with the venture Under the 
later constitution each subsenber took his proportionate share from all the profits made 
by the Company 
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in the East, but also to absorb the canymg trade of the 
world Dunng the Civil War almost all the trade of the 
Enghsh West Indian colonies passed m Dutch ships The 
Navigation Acts of 1651 and 1660 were designed to check 
this, by forbidding importation or exportation of goods 
between Africa, Asia, Amenca, and England, save in ships 
built and owned in England, with Enghsh crews, by pre- 
ventmg ahens bemg merchants or factors m our colomes, 
and by prohxbztmg the bnngmg of Eastern goods from Dutch 
ports. This was likely to lead to war, but none felt any hesi- 
tation on that account From 1650 to 1674 the Dutch were 
" our natural enemies ”, and the fimous fighting m the 
Channel between Blake, Monk, and the Duke of York on 
the one side, and Van Tromp and De Ruyter on the other, 
was really a struggle for the carrying trade and dominion in 
the East Chatham said later that he would conquer America 
m Germany, but it might have been said, with equal truth, 
that m the end of the seventeenth century we were warnng 
for the East Indies in the Channel The contest was a stem 
one, and, so far as mere fighting went, the Dutch had none 
the worst of it, but in the end the gam was England’s 
Holland, a smaller power, was less able to bear the stram of 
a naval duel with England followed by two continental wars 
with France, and when the eighteenth century came she 
was exhausted, and unable to compete on equal terms with 
her stronger nvals, France and England 

A century and a half saw England leam first to plunder 
and then despise Spam, saw her explore the North m search 
of a trade route, occupy the eastern coast of Amenca with 
settlers, and lay the foundation of her empire m the East 
It was a great result, more so, if we remember that it was 
mainly due to pnvate enterpnse, and astomshmg when we 
consider the smaUness of the means by which the great result 
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was attained Spanish and Portuguese vessels were, as a rule, 
much larger than the English, their men more numerous, 
their expeditions more carefully planned In Eastern voyages 
the disparity is not so marked Lancaster’s ship, the Red 
Dragon, m which he led the East India Company’s first 
venture, was of 600 tons, a large ship for the time, but she 
was mfenor m size to some of the Portuguese ships But the 
ships that went to Western and Arctic waters were very 
small Frobisher’s fleet was made up of two small barques 
of 25 tons, and a pinnace of 10 tons Drake started m 1 572 
with the Pasha of 70 tons, and the Swaii of 25 tons men 
and boys together, the crew was only seventy-three, and yet 
these took Nombre, plundered the Spanish treasure tram, 
and from first to last overhauled 200 vessels on the Caribbean 
Sea The expedition that started for the Pacific was on a 
somewhat larger scale The Pelican, renamed the Golden 
Hind, was 100 tons, and the Elisabeth of 80 tons But the 
Christopher of 15 tons was not thought too small to go with 
them Hudson in his first investigation of the North-east 
Passage had but ten men and a boy, and though the number 
finds a modem parallel in the history of Nansen’s Arctic 
voyage of 1893,^ yet the conditions differed so widely that 
one may as well admire the courage of the earlier explorer as 
of the later The Squiirel, which foundered with Gilbert, 
was only 10 tons Nor was it that larger ships were unknown 
Henry VIII’s Great Harry was about 1000 tons, and carried 
700 men, and though this was the largest ship in the English 
navy at this time, yet when the Queen lent ships, as she often 
did, to the Adventurers, they were almost always larger than 
the private vessels To appreciate, as they deserve, the 
energy and hardihood of the Elizabethan seamen, we must 
remember that their ships were smaller and their crews less 

^ The crew of the Fram numbered thirteen 
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numerous than their enemies, their advantage lay in supe- 
nonty of manosuvnng and sailmg, and above all m the danng 
which refused to reckon the odds agamst them 


CHAPTER Xn 

A SURVEY OF ENGLISH INDUSTRIES 164O-17OO 

The latter part of the eighteenth century is marked by that 
vast expansion of mdustry and commerce which has made 
England the great manufacturing country of the world To 
appreciate the mam features of this Industnal Revolution, 
as It is sometimes called, requires some knowledge of mdus- 
tnal conditions before the mtroduction, first of all, of ma- 
chmery , and later, of steam-power, changed the old order for 
a new one And if the history of mdustry m the eighteenth 
century is remarkable as givmg us the beginnmgs of our 
I modem system, yet the seventeenth century has an impor- 
■ tance of its own, quite distmct m character from what came 
’ after, since it was m the latter part of it that England received 
‘ her last and greatest benefit from the immigration of foreign 
' artisans 

. To relate the whole tale of what England has gamed m 
.this way would take us far back It would take us to the 
j colony of Flemish weavers who came into England soon after 
: the Conquest, and were protected agamst native jealousy by 
1 Matilda of Flanders, Wilham I’s wife This pohcy of grant- 
.ing royal protection to foreign artisans appeared again m 
vEdward Ill's reign, when a fresh body of Flemish weavers 
^dnven from their homes by oppression took refuge m Eng- 
^land, bnngmg their crafts with them As we have seen, it 
r^was to this immigration that we owe the great stimulus to 
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the weaving industry that went on hand m hand with the 
enclosures of the fifteenth century and the beginnings of our 
export trade in cloth As the English industry grew, that of 
Flanders declined, but in the dressing and dyeing of cloth, 
and in the making of finer kinds, England was still behind 
But the mjury which the Count of Flanders and Philip of 
Valois had begun in the fourteenth century was turned into 
rum by the Duke of Alva m the sixteenth The rehgious 
persecution drove Flenush Protestant weavers m hundreds 
from their homes, the long war which followed utterly dis- 
orgamzed the industry of those who remained That Spam 
should have been the power to destroy the Flemish weaving 
mdustry, and thereby leave England without a rival, is 
a cunous example of the irony of history At the outset of 
the competition between England and Flanders, Flanders 
was at a disadvantage, for England was the only great wool- 
producing country, and by stopping the export, England 
could and did throw her rival’s trade into confusion But 
durmg the fifteenth century Spam began to be renowned for 
her wool — some said by the foolish generosity of Edward IV, 
who sent a present of English rams to the King of Aragon — 
and Flemish weavers were no longer dependent solely upon 
England for raw material When the Netherlands and Spam 
came under one king, one would have been prepared for 
a close commercial umon between countries which had so 
much to gam each from the other Yet things fell out quite 
otherwise Spanish persecutions ruined the Flemish mdustry 
and thereby spoiled the market for their own wool Perse- 
cution led to rebellion, and her rebellious subjects were fore- 
most m stripping Spam of her New World riches, while 
heretic England, as hateful m Spamsh eyes as the heretic 
Netherlands themselves, harboured the refugees and reaped 
the advantage of their techmcal skill 
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We have already seen something of the exclusive spmt m 
trade which grew up agam in the fifteenth centui)'-,^ after the 
work of Edward III had been swept away Jealousy of ahens 
was one of its most marked features, and though immigra- 
tion contmued on a small scale throughout the century, ahen 
artificers were not well received either by the Crown or its 
subjects. A statute of Richard III complamed that “ a great 
number of artificers and other strangers ” came and used the 
“ making of cloth and other handicrafts ... to the great 
unpovenshment of the King’s subjects ”, not suflFermg the 
Kang’s subjects to work with them, and forbade the usmg of 
“ any handicraft the occupation of any craftsman m this 
realm of England ”. The hostihty towards ahens found 
expression m the great not of Evil May Day, 1517, when, 
stirred by a sermon of Dr. Bell’s at the Spital to the effect 
that the land was given to Enghshmen who ought “ to 
cherish and maintam themselves, and to hurt and gneve 
ahens ”, a mob of apprentices and journeymen assembled, 
to the number of near a thousand, broke open the jail and 
rescued some who had been impnsoned, and then mal- 
treated a number of foreigners and wrecked their houses 
The noters were severely dealt with by Wolsey, but they 
got a good deal of sympathy from native merchants and 
workmen Even when Enghshmen and ahen refugees were 
muted m hostihty to Rome, the Government did not at once 
receive the strangers heartily Henry VIII had no mmd for 
toleration, and though Thomas Cromwell protected the 
Lutherans, and Somerset encouraged them, they suffered 
much m the Manan persecution It was not tdl Elizabeth’s 
reign that the immigration, especially from the Netherlands, 
assumed its largest proportions. By 1568 there were nearly 
1500 Flemmgs and Walloons m Norwich, and tlie next year 

' See page io6 
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saw the number doubled, there were similar colomes of 
refugees in Colchester, London, Southwark, Canterbury, 
Southampton, and Sandwich The reception which they 
met varied, the common folk disliked them, and the weavers 
were jealous, but the Queen, and those who could put aside 
national prejudice and consider the good of the realm, 
welcomed them, for they brought those very arts which 
England had hitherto lacked They were skilled in dressing 
and dyemg cloth, and also m making those finer fabncs, 
bays and says, moccados, arras, fine kersies, and “ such other 
outlandish commodities as hath not used to be made within 
this our realm of England ” Thus rose the “ New Drapery” ^ 
of Elizabeth’s time, the bombazines, so fashionable m 
James I’s reign, which restored the prospenty of Norwich, 
the bays and says, which were the toast of the town at Col- 
chester, and which had become of such importance that 
when the town was besieged by Fairfax, Parhament offered 
to buy what the manufacturers made during the siege These 
and other new kmds of cloth were made by the new-comers, 
not only to their own profit, but to the profit of many of the 
poorer folk in England who learned the new trades, and to 
the advantage of the realm 

Under these circumstances cloth-makmg became more 
than ever the staple industry of the country In addition to 
the foreigners, mostly settled in the east, there were other 
manufacturing districts m the west of England, and in the 
north, particularly the West Riding of Yorkshire Serges 
were made in Exeter and Taunton, kerseys, bays, and 
frizados m Tiverton, Barnstaple, Torrmgton, and Crediton, 
the last of which was celebrated for the fineness of its thread 
Coarse cloth was made m the West Riding, Wakefield, 
Hahfax, and Keighley were clothmg towns A complaint 

* Called so jn distinction from the ** Old Drapery * of Edward IIEs tunc 
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from “ many thousands of poore clothiers ” of Leeds in 
1626, m spite of a suspicious fondness for large round num- 
bers, serves to show that the industry was at any rate con- 
siderable But we must guard against misunderstandmgs 
m applying such words as “ centres of trade ” and “ clothier ” 
The industry was mamly domestic, and very widely spread 
There were a few nulls where weaving was carried on under 
the roof of a master, but this was rare, such enterprises had 
been discouraged by Elizabeth ^ As a rule the wool was 
carded, spun, and woven in the workmen’s own homes 
The apphances, the spinnmg- wheel and the hand-loom, 
were practically of the same type as had been used for 
centunes The shuttle was passed from hand to hand, which 
made it impossible for one man to weave cloth wider than 
about three-quarters of a yard Wider cloth needed two 
weavers, one to pass the shuttle to the other In some dis- 
tncts the work was done for a “ clothier ” who bought or 
provided the wool, put it out in succession to carders, 
spinners, and weavers, paid each for their work, and sold 
the cloth when completed But this was not invariable 
In Devonshire each man worked for himself, the husband- 
man or gentleman farmer bringmg the wool to market, where 
It was bought by the comber or spinner They worked it up 
and sold the yarn to the weaver, who would bring it as cloth 
to the weekly market, where it was bought by the “ clothier ”, 
who sent it to London, or by the merchant who, after sending 
it to the fuller, and sometimes to the dyer, shipped it abroad 
Here the “ clothier ” is a cloth dealer, but not an employer, 
while a third sense of the term appears m the Leeds petition 
where clothier means cloth-worker 

While this stage of scattered mdustry offers one striking 
contrast to the modem concentration in factories, the action 

»Seep J2O 
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of Government affords another The attempt to force every 
one to make cloth of the same length had been given up, but 
Government still strove to ensure good quahty Aulnagers 
and searchers of cloth were to certify that it was properly 
made, proclamations were issued against dishonest practices 
of stretching the cloth, or using mfenor warp for the middle, 
or thickening with oatmeal, tallow, and flox Dyeing also 
called for regulation, it does not appear that even as late as 
1668 Enghsh dyers were as skilled as those on the Continent, 
for in that year fifty Walloons were brought into England, 
who taught a better system of dyeing, whereby 40 per cent 
could be saved The use of bad materials, such as slip alder- 
bark, iron fihngs, galls, “ gummes, sirropps, or deceiptfulle 
stuff ” was forbidden ^ And while care was taken to prevent 
the customer being deceived, and the trade falhng into dis- 
repute, the Government did not neglect to foster the trade 
One curious example is Charles II’s^ act providing that 
people should be buned in woollen, instead of the hnen 
that was commonly used 

Many other industries were practised by the refugees, 
and though it is impossible to be sure in all cases that these 
were unknown before m England, yet the industrial stimulus 
was great In the seventeenth century silk weaving, ribbon 
weaving, hnen weaving, glass engraving, printing and book- 
binding, the making of combs, buttons, jewellery, baskets, 
gallipots, parchment, needles, and thread, all engaged their 
attention Foreign names are common among those occu- 
pied with canvas, paper, soap, saltpetre, wire, and cutlery 
The “ cottons ” of Manchester were probably of alien origm, 
and the refugees mtroduced considerable improvements in 
mmmg and m the manufacture of ordnance From for- 
eigners, too, came the engineering skiU required for the 

* This more particularly m djeing of sxBc * and 19 Ch 11 c 4 
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draining of the fens In such efforts in this direction as were 
made m Ehzabeth’s reign, as well as in schemes for improve- 
ments m harbours and water-works, foreigners were always 
consulted, sometimes Italians, but generally Dutchmen 
One of these, Cornehus Vermuyden, employed Dutch work- 
men to dram Hatfield Chase m Yorkshire, and reclaimed 
70,000 acres of ground Similar work was earned out in 
the Isle of Axholme and in the great Fens, though Vermuy- 
den was much hampered by the fenmen, who thought the 
improvements would rob them of their old commons and 
common nghts, and frequently assaulted the ahen workmen, 
and broke down their dykes, thus undoing much of the 
work When by degrees a more temperate view was 
taken, the benefit of the drainage schemes came to be 
appreciated 

Hitherto It had been mainly from Flanders that skilled 
artisans had come, but Charles H’s reign saw a fresh influx, 
this time from France The Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes m 1685 made hundreds of Huguenots leave their 
country sooner than change their rehgion, and those whose 
natural way of escape was by sea came mostly to England 
They mcluded many of the best workmen m France, whose 
pnncipal mdustry had been silk weaving Now this was 
precisely one of the trades which, m the opimon of the time, 
it was most desirable to establish m England It would have 
been best, accordmg to economic ideas of the seventeenth 
century, to wear nothing but Enghsh woollens, and to abstam 
altogether from foreign silks, but this was too much to ex- 
pect If silks were to be worn — and it was clear that they 
would be — then they should be Enghsh silks But though 
under James I some attempts had been made to improve the 
Enghsh mdustry by importing silk weavers, dyers, and 
throwsters from Italy, and also by encouraging the rearing 
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of silkworms, the English silks were infenor to the French 
m quality, variety, and design Here, however, as in the case 
of Spam, our rival came to our assistance by religious per- 
secution In 1681,^ encouraged by a grant of naturalization 
from Charles II, over a thousand persons came bringing 
their merchandise, tools, implements, and above all, skill 
So continuous and so great was the exodus that between 
1670 and 1690 80,000 persons came to England, about a 
third settling round London, especially m Spitalfields, and 
the rest spreading to Canterbuiy, Sandwich, Norwich, 
Southampton, Bristol, some even going as far as Edmburgh 
and Ireland As a majority of the immigrants were silk 
workers, the impulse given to the industry can easily be 
understood In 1689 we hear of 40,000 families living by it, 
m 1694 there were a thousand looms at work in Blackfnars 
It was calculated at the beginning of the eighteenth century 
that the trade had increased twenty times since 1664 The 
new goods included alamodes, brocades, ducapes, black and 
coloured mantuas, black velvets and lustrings, the makers of 
the last being incorporated in the Royal Lustring Company 
Before the Revocation England had imported £ 200,000 
worth of lustrings annually, but by 1698 it was found possible 
to prohibit importation altogether, the native supply being 
sufficient The designs and fimsh of brocades and figured 
silks were enormously improved, and save that the fashions 
still came from France — “ France has the first of the market 
and England the fag end ” — ^English goods could compete 
successfully m a trade m which they had seemed hopelessly 
behind It is unnecessary to dwell upon England’s gam 
A striking proof of the evil of an intolerant pohcy is that m 


* An edict of June 17, 1681 lowering: the age at which the conversions of the children 
of Protestant parents were accepted from twelve to ee\en jears, led to the first great 
exodus of Huguenots from France during this penod 
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Tours there were 70 nulls where before the Revocation 
there had been 700 

The Huguenots practised other industnes besides silk 
weaving, some of them new, some of them mtroduced mto 
England by previous imnugrants To them we owe the 
manufacture of sailcloth, taught by a Huguenot named 
Bonhomme, who set up at Ipswich The secrets of tapestry 
were revealed by an ex-Capuchin monk, and the mdustry 
estabhshed at Fulham The hat trade was also much im- 
proved, if it was not altogether set up afresh, the refugees 
bemg skilled m preparing the beaver and sfackmg it to the 
hat It IS said that for the time France lost the trade so com- 
pletely that Protestant England had to supply the Roman 
Cardinals with hats from the factory at Wandsworth The 
refugees also taught the art of paper-making Pnor to their 
arrival the only English paper was of the coarse brown kind, 
and the finer kinds had been imported, but immigrants 
from Bordeaux and the Auvergne brought their skill, and 
before long England was able to supply herself Watch- 
makmg and clock-makmg and kmdred mechamcal arts, such 
as the manufacture of locks, roasting-jacks, and mechamcal 
toys, came from abroad at this time, while the plate-glass 
mdustry benefited largely ^ Not all these mdustnes were 
equally prosperous After a tune France, recogmzmg her 
loss, made efibrts to bribe her workmen to return The sail- 
cloth busmess was much hmdered m England by this, so 
much so that by George I’s reign we were still unable to pro- 
duce as much as we wanted at home, s imilar ly some hat 
makers were tempted to return to France and revived the 
lost art there But upon the whole the econonuc gam to 


* Many of the technical terms used m glass-malving are den\ ed from the French the 
melted glass is die * found {fondre), and the place \shere the crucible is put is called 
the siege {siige) 
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England was enormous At a time when there was httle or 
no machmety, the most important things were skill and trade 
secrets These in an ordinary way were most jealously 
guarded at home But the French persecution had thrown 
the economic ideas of the time to the winds Recklessly 
driven from their homes, the French artisans who gathered 
m England ^ brought with them their skill, their processes, 
their trade secrets, and by using them in England taught 
them to Englishmen, and what was done could not be un- 
done, the immigrants themselves might return or die, but 
the results of what they did survived The stimulus to 
English manufacture given by the alien immigration at the 
end of the seventeenth century was not so vast m amount as 
that given by the mtroduction of machinery a century later 
But It certainly was considerable There is, however, this 
difference m the first case the improvement was mainly m 
skill, in the second m speed, but in each the result was 
a commercial advantage over her neighbours 

While the seventeenth century saw England receive the 
last and greatest impulse to her industrial prosperity from 
immigrants, native industnes were by no means idle Three 
thmgs are especially noteworthy the first expenments m 
smeltmg iron with coal, the plantmg of the Imen mdustry in 
Ireland, and the discovery of rock-salt 

Coal had been used for fuel in the neighbourhood of the 
pits smce the thirteenth century, and a good deal was sent by 
sea to London and other towns, but even when sea carnage 
was used the pnce was extremely high In 1638 a chaldron 
cost igs in London, an excise of 41 the chaldron, and the 
restnction placed on the trade by the Newcastle corporation, 
who would pemut none but freemen of their body to engage 

<Many went to Brandenburg, which Uke England, owes a vast industnaJ advance to 
them 
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m it, were largely responsible for the high pnce, but the 
difficulties of loading, unloading, and carrying it over very 
bad roads also had much to do with it ^ In the coal distncts, 
however, it was cheap enough and much wasted In Stafford- 
shire, where m some cases it could be dug from the surface, 
or, m any case, without taking the mmes deeper than eight 
to twenty yards, there was plenty to be had It was estimated 
by Dudley that m 1660 2,000,000 tons were raised, and not 
less than 5000 tons of slack were thrown away every year as 
useless While coal was thus wasted, wood was gettmg 
scarce Two loads of wood were required for a load of char- 
coal, and two loads of that to smelt a ton of iron, mdeed 
the chief use of labour m ironworks was cuttmg the wood 
and makmg the charcoal Thus at Coote’s three works m 
Ireland 2500 men were employed, prmcipally m prepanng 
the fuel In Sussex, where the uon trade centred, there were 
over a hundred furnaces and hammers, and in Surrey 
several glass-works, some of them bummg three or four 
loads of charcoal a day There was, m fact, a senous danger 
that the iron workers would disforest the coimtry altogether, 
and even as it was, fuel was so dear that Irish bar-iron 
fetched to ^18 a ton The woods dwmdled, and Parha- 
ment, fearmg that the shipbuilders would be left without 
timber, had to interfere by ordermg that those who cut 
down should plant, and by hmitmg the buildmg of new 
furnaces 

Cramped and restncted m this way, iron - foimders 
naturally enough turned to coal for a substitute In 1612 
Sturtevant had a patent for usmg coal for smeltmg, but 
turned it to no account The next attempt by Dudley was 
more successful According to his own accoimt, he made 

* Before Brindley’s canal from Worsley to Manchester was made, the only way of 
bnngmg coal to the latter town in winter was on horseback. 
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bar-iron at ^12 a ton of such good quahty that fowhng- 
pieces could be made from it But he got mto many diffi- 
culties His first works were destroyed by floods, and when 
he set up again at Askew Bndge, and was turning out seven 
tons a week, he was attacked by the jealous charcoal men 
and his works wrecked, on the specious ground that when 
monopolies were abolished his patent uas void Legal 
proceedings ended in his being imprisoned for debt, and 
when he w^as released some new partners swmdled him 
Then came the Cml War, and as Dudley was a Royahst the 
Parhament transferred his patent to some of their own side 
Altogether he was no more fortunate than most inventors, 
but he had the gratification that if he could not use his process, 
others could not wrest it from him No one succeeded even 
as well as he did, though experiments went on to the end of 
the century One difficulty was that the impurities of sul- 
phur and phosphorus in the iron made it bnttle either when 
hot or cold Dudley said he was able to correct this Another 
source of failure seems to have been that a strong enough 
blast was not used, and though such a blast could have been 
perfectly well obtained by water-power, ^ it was not, as a 
matter of fact, till the steam-engine had become fairly well 
known that a good blast was used, and so, m spite of Dud- 
ley’s transient success, the iron trade languished for want of 
cheap fuel until the days of Abraham Darby ^ of Colebrook- 
dale and Roebuck of Carron 

The linen busmess set up by Strafford m Ireland went 
through siimlar vicissitudes It owed its ongm to pohtical 
considerations Owmg to the cheapness of living m Ireland, 

^ The blast for the furnaces at Carron m 1760 was worked by water-power» although 
a Bteam'engine was used to pump the water 

* There were three weH-known rron-founders of this name the eldest of whom died m 
1717 He introduced improvements in casting, and was one of the earliest to use coke 
His son and namesake succeeded to the management of the works m 1730 and developed 
hi3 father’s improvements. 
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there was a movement among English clothiers to set up 
cloth weaving of the finer kinds, in addition to the old 
manufacture of rough cloth (frieze) that had always gone on 
among the natives. But the English weavers were violently 
jealous of Irish rivalry, and cloth weaving m Ireland ^ was 
suppressed. Linen weavmg was not open to the same objec- 
tions, It did not threaten a great English mdustry, and 
Strafford’s policy m planting it showed much foresight. For 
a time the new mdustry was very successful Strafford wrote 
“ The bearer I send to buy some flax seed, which I find by 
this last years’ trial to take extremely well m this coimtry, 
and very ambitious I am to set up a trade of Linnen clothing 
'm these parts, which if God bless so as it be effected, will, 
) I dare say, be the greatest enriching to this Kmgdom that 
ever befell it ” He relied on women to do the spuming, 
sowed j^iooo worth of flax seed, set up looms, imported 
workmen from Holland, and believed that he could undersell 
: France or Holland 20 per cent But this early promise was 
; doomed to disappointment, the great rebelhon swept away 
■ most of his work, and when m more peaceable tunes the 
' mdustry revived, it remamed m the north, and did not, as 
' Strafford had hoped, spread over the country 

Besides Ireland, the country that made most progress m 
Imen working was Scotland There Charles H’s policy m 
: regard to wool was copied m an act of 1686 prescribing that 
: all were to be buned m Imen Measures were taken to pro- 
^ vide flax, and instruction was given all over the countiy m 
I spuming and weavmg Both before and after the Umon, 
' Scotch Imen was regarded with pecuhar jealousy by the 
I comparatively small body of hnen makers m England The 
^Enghsh desire was to restnct the Scots to importing linen 
j yam which the Enghsh manufacturers might make up them- 

' Except the onginal native mdustiy, fneze-making a 
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selves, a restriction which was reasonably disliked in Scot- 
land Linen leads naturally to cotton, and the more so be- 
cause at this time the trades were actually connected When 
Lewis Roberts, wnting in 1641, speaks of Manchester and 
Bolton buying cotton wool from Cyprus or Smyrna and 
working it into fustians, vermilions, and dimities, we might 
imagine that we have mention of a true cotton manufacture 
But this was not so, “ cottons ” of the seventeenth century 
were all mixtures of Imen and cotton, or wool and cotton, 
for cotton could not at that time be spun in England strong 
enough for use as warp, and consequently these fustians and^ 
dimities were of linen warp and cotton weft The same kind ■ 
of fabncs were made in Scotland and in Devonshire, where 
they were disliked as unworthy rivals of woollen cloth, men 
saying, “ Woe unto you, Piltonians, that make cloth without 
wool ” The mdustiy, though not true cotton manufacture, 
was at any rate widespread and considerable m size If, as 
is stated in petitions from the town, the population of Man- 
chester rose from 10,000 m 1578 to double that number in; 
1635, the increase may veiy probably be attributed to the ' 
new industry Such cottons as there were, calicoes and 
chmtzes, came from the East, and were resented as displacing 
English-made woollens Even cahcoes printed in England 
were so unpopular that rioters threw aquafortis at the 
wearers of them Anne’s reign saw them heavily taxed, and , 
in 1720 they were prohibited altogether This interference/ 
m favour of an English industry is thoroughly typical of the 
mercantile and protective spirit, for the obnoxious goods 
paid a heavy duty, and even so were much cheaper than the 
woollen goods which they replaced But the supposed good . 
of the Enghsh weavers outweighed considerations of revenue 
or individual advantage 

The story of the _salLtrade furnishes another illustration- 
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of the jealousies which anse in protected trades, and the 
difficulties to which they lead. Before 1670 salt was made 
m two ways in England the older mdustry, bay-salt making 
by evaporating sea-water, went on at many sea-coast towns, 
and prmcipally at Shields, Bristol, and Southampton, the 
younger, brme-salt, at the salt-pits m Worcestershire and 
Cheshire The two put together could not supply all the 
salt that was needed, and a good deal had to be imported from 
France Even so the Enghsh salt-makers trembled and 
complamed at any hmt of competition The French bay-salt 
was, they said, “ one seventh dirt and nastmess, putrefied 
human bodies, dead fish, and carcasses ” They grumbled 
at the admission of Scotch salt, and declared they were 
rmned when Cromwell exempted it from duty This cap- 
tious spirit rmght pass for patnotism so long as it showed 
itself agamst foreign salters, Frenchmen and Scotsmen 
only, but m 1670 a discovery opened a fresh source of supply, 
ample enough for all Enghsh wants, a person bonng for 
coal near Northwich to his surprise cut mto a substance 
“ hard as Allom ”, which proved to be rock-salt ^¥hen the 
shaft was sunk, the vem of salt was found to be twenty-five 
feet thick This would make an end of all need to import 
salt from abroad, and those good patriots, the native bay-salt 
and brme-salt makers, who had been loudest in condemnmg 
foreign import and m declarmg the need of supporting 
English mdustry, should have rejoiced, if they were prepared 
to stand by their prmciples But of course they did nothmg 
of the kmd Pockets came before patnotism The rock-salt 
promised to be a more dangerous nval than French or Scotch 
salt, and accordmgly they declared that “ the rock-salt of 
Cheshire had so many bad quahties that most certainly 
Nature could never have mtended it to be used ” They 
urged that mmmg rock-salt would dimmish the supply of 
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brme, that the rock-salt could be manufactured anywhere 
and so cheat the excise, and they petitioned Parhament to 
put a heavy tax on the new industiy, because of its natural 
advantages over themselves Here we have protection at its 
worst Trades which begin by assuming that they are to 
be saved from foreign competition, end by imagining them- 
selves to be so sacred and so important that they are to be 
protected from any change or novelty which they think likely 
to mjure them The strength of the country, the original 
idea of Mercantilism, is pushed out of sight, every improve- 
ment is a foe, mstead of English industries being umted 
agamst the foreigner, they are at war among themselves, 
havmg been taught to look for rivals, they find nvals at home 
even more dangerous than rivals abroad When feehngs 
such as these grew common we are in the decadence of 
Mercantilism Instead of being an intelligible national 
policy. It was becoming a scramble for protection of every- 
thing that was estabhshed, and an enemy to all industnal 
progress 


CHAPTER XIII 

THE RISE OF BANKING 

We think of a modern bank, such as the Bank of England, 
as fulfilhng not one, but a number of functions For example, 
it takes money on deposit for customers, and lets them have 
it as they want it, it lends money on bills, discounting them, 
and so receiving interest on its loans, it issues notes which 
are legal tender, it remits money from place to place These 
are some, though by no means all, of the uses of the bank 
But It is obvious, if we are concerning ourselves uith the 
history of banking, either in England, or if we go further 

CD 310) 13 
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afield and include Europe, that no bank began by doing all 
these things from the first With what, then, did they begin^ 
Was It by lendmg, or by taking deposits, by issumg notes, 
or by remitting money, or did they begin in none of these 
ways, but with some other object, which has now fallen into 
the background^ These questions cannot be answered simply 
with Yes or No, for banks ongmated m different ways m 
different places A history of banking must be at first a 
history of the system in each country, and even in some 
cases a history of mdividual banks As time went on, banks 
copied and learnt one from another, and so they grew to 
a common type But their beginmngs were distmct and 
often very different 

A httle consideration of these mam duties fulfilled by 
modem banks will reveal which of them is the most likely 
to have afforded a promising begmmng YTien we go back 
to early days we do not, of course, expect to find the same 
confidence m banks as exists now, but there must have been 
some sense of security m a coimtry for bankmg to exist m 
any form Until a money economy has replaced a natural 
economy to some considerable extent, until there is some 
accumulation of wealth, some opportumty for mvestment, 
some foreign trade and mtercourse, banks will not exist at 
all, because there is nothmg for them to do But presuming 
that a nation has reached this stage of progress, is accustomed 
to the use of money, carnes on a certam volume of trade, 
and is begmmng to accumulate wealth, it is natural to ask 
which of these functions, safe-keepmg, the issumg of notes, 
remitting money, or lendmg money, calls for the minimum 
of confidence For till the minimum for these, or some 
similar object, is reached, banks cannot start at all. 

Now, the takmg of deposits, and the circulation of bankers’ 
promises to pay, demand a good deal of confidence on the 
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part of the public But as Bagehot has pointed out, they are 
not quite on the same level For a bank to get a number of 
private deposits, it is necessary that a number of people 
should make up their minds to do the same thing, and it is 
not hard to see that the advantage must be very plain and 
very real before a great number of people will agree thus to 
act together in showing confidence in a banker Each man 
will prefer that some one else should make the experiment, 
if it turns out a success, well and good, he will think then 
about doing the same But with notes, it lies with the banker, 
and not the public, to make a start “ To establish a note 
circulation a large body of persons need only do nothing 
They receive the banker’s notes in the common course of 
their business, and they have only not to take those notes 
to the banker for pa3rment If the public refrain from taking 
trouble a paper circulation is immediately in existence ” * 
The note issue, in fact, advertises the banker’s credit, and 
when this is established, the deposits will come after As 
banking spreads and becomes more familiar, the liabilities 
on notes fall compared with the habihty on deposits In 
Scotland, the note issue, which was at first the mam source 
of profit, has now become trifling compared with the de- 
posits In England, till 1830 notes were the main thing and 
deposits secondary, but now it is the other way about But 
in countries where banking is relatively backward, the 
habihties on notes far exceed those on deposits Deposit 
banking then may be led up to by a note issue To banks 
formed in this way it will be necessary to recur, but there 
are other ways also 

Quite different objects led to the foundation of the Bank 
of St George at Genoa, and other Italian banks which copied 
It, and of the Bank of Amsterdam For convenience we will 

* Bagehot, Lombard Street, p 88 
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deal with the last first, although m doing so we are departing 
from chronological order, for the Italian banks are the earhest 
of aU, and were fiiounshmg centuries before other nations 
followed the Itahan example But the Bank of Amsterdam 
can be descnbed without takmg mto account any considera- 
tions about usury, whereas it is the change m ideas about 
the question of usury and mterest that will form the most 
convement hne of connection to lead us from the early 
Itahan banks to the nse of private bankmg as earned on 
by the goldsmiths m England 

WTien Holland rose to importance as a commercial state, 
it had, m company with other small states which earned on 
a great foreign trade, to meet a difficulty from uhich larger 
states were more or less free Its currency did not consist 
m the main of its own com, but was largely mixed with corns 
of the states with whom it traded Under any circumstances 
this would breed confusion, but when this foreign com was 
chpped, or hght, or m some cases debased, a very senous 
difficulty arose If this mixture of com were used to pay 
foreign biHs of exchange, then the uncertam value of it would 
turn the exchange very much against the country^ And 
smee, as is stated by Gresham’s law, bad comage wiU dnve 
out of circulation good comage, good com bemg hoarded, 
or melted down, or exported, the state of the currency tended 
to get worse, and the exchange more unfavourable It was to 
remedy this evil that the Bank of Amsterda m was founded,^ 
and It did so by receivmg money of all sorts at its real value 
m good comage, givmg credit to the payer for this amount 
m what was called “ bank-money ” As all bills over a cer tain 
value had by law to be paid in bank-money, every merchant 

' A bad currenev alwavs has this result Thus m VTilhain III s reign, before the old 
coinage was called m and the new coinage issued the rate of exchange was so much 
against England that we had to pay between £120 and ;Ci3o for evety £100 sent through 
Amsterdam * In 1609 
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had to keep an account with the bank, but as the bank- 
money was of known and uniform value, and always m 
demand, the unfavourable rate of exchange disappeared 
Although the bank did not pay out com to those who wished 
to draw their bank-money, yet since it took bullion on credit, 
givmg receipts for it, any one who, having bank-money, 
wished to get bullion from the bank, had only to bring one 
of these receipts, and the bank would issue the bulhon to 
him, on condition of his transfernng to it an amount of 
bank-money equal to that which had been originally ad- 
vanced on the bullion Thus the Bank of Amsterdam came 
to discharge several functions of the ordinary bank, it 
remitted money, and in a roundabout way it took money 
on deposit, but its primary object was to improve the cur- 
rency 

Let us now return from this digression, go back more than 
three centuries, and take up the story of the Italian banks 
With them currency, though an object, was not a primary 
object The Bank of St George at Genoa, and the banks 
founded in mutation of it, were finance companies, who 
supphed Governments with money They were not, at first, 
concerned with individuals at all, they made loans to states 
But their field of operations widened, and their bills of 
exchange and letters of credit were used in remitting money 
from one country to another Italian merchants from Genoa, 
Lucca, Siena and Florence, among whom the best-known 
houses were the Peruzzi and the Bardi — ^men who caused 
the name of Lombard Street to be given to the banking 
street in London — combined the busmess of buying wool 
with that of collecting and remitting the papal revenue by 
means of bills of exchange Henry III, Edward I, and 
Edward III all borrowed from them in order to provide 
money for their wars, and the last-named, b)’’ delating pay- 
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ment, rumed a niunber of Italian houses, among them the 
Bardi, and so caused a pamc m Florence. These loans to 
the Crown were secured on the taxes or customs Conse- 
quently we find the busmess of coUectmg, or famung the 
taxes, often m the hands of these Itahans, who were part 
merchants, part bankers But they did not confine them- 
selves to deahng with sovereigns, they lent also to monas- 
tenes and ambassadors, and sometimes, too, to the Kang’s 
subjects. Here they were upon dangerous ground, for 
though, imdoubtedly, they gave facihties for busmess w'-hich 
England would otherwise have lacked, yet they grew ex- 
tremely impopular as soon as they were understood to be 
concerned m the takmg of usury 
An understanding of the ideas about money-Iendmg, and 
the wickedness of takmg usury, must precede any account 
of the nse of banki n g m England, and it is particularly im- 
portant, for if the moral objection to usury be not grasped, 
it would be natural to suppose that bankmg began with 
money-Iendmg, which obviously calls for no confidence on 
the part of the pubhc But bankmg did not begm with 
money-Iendmg, because for a long time money-Iendmg for 
a profit was dlegal, or if not actually agamst the law, was 
held to be immoral The prohibition of usury was a Chris- 
tian precept based on the Gospel command, “ Lend, hopmg 
for nothing agam ” As early as the Councd of Nicjea 
churchmen were forbidden to take usury on pain of de- 
gradation, while ra the lunth century the prohibition was 
extended to the laity Smce, however, the Roman civil law 
permitted usury, the spread of the study of it gave a stimulus 
to money-lending, whidi the Church exerted itself to stop 
“ Manifest usurers ” were not to be admitted to commumon, 
nor given Chnstian burial ^ In 1274 Gregory X ordered that 

*«79 
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none were to hire houses to usurers or harbour them, and 
these censures were made more effective by the command 
that the wills of usurers were to be invalid As ecclesiastical 
courts administered wills, usury was thus brought clearly 
within their scope Usury being thus unchristian, the mono- 
poly of money-lendmg fell, as has already been observed, to 
the Jews ^ Christian opinion did not touch them, and though 
Christian courts put difficulties m the way of their recovering 
debts, yet the Jews were under the special patronage of the 
ICmg in England, and it was not his interest to let them be 
defrauded In 1290, however, Edward I, pressed by ecclesi- 
astical opimon and by the dislike which his subjects felt for 
the Jews, and irritated by the way m which they thwarted 
his schemes for a better coinage, drove them out Hence- 
forward money-lending for usuiy, if done at all, would have 
to be done by Christians 

At first we are inclined to say that if Christians did do it 
they acted wrongly, according to the opinion of the time 
This, however, would be an overstatement There was no 
wavenng in the idea that taking usury was wicked, for it was 
against the teaching of the Gospel If a man suffered no loss 
by lending the money, if he could have made nothing with 
it had he not lent it, if he got it returned as agreed, then 
usury was taking advantage of another’s necessities, it was 
making a gam where no gam was deserved This was true 
enough when these conditions held good, but only so long 
When there was a field for investment, or when it could be 
shown that the lender suffered actual loss, then it was un- 
reasonable that he should not be recompensed 

From the thirteenth century onwards it is plain that such 
a field for investment was gradually opening out Merchants 
made profits on their ventures, and if they could borrow 


* See p 69 
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money and trade on a larger scale they would clearly make 
more But when it was once of common occurrence to get 
a return for money in this way, then the lender might reason- 
ably urge that he was a loser by lending, or that at any rate 
he might become so if he was not promptly repaid Hence 
it was recognized as fair that a penalty {pcena conventionalis) 
should be inflicted on the borrower who was unpunctual in 
repayment It might be justified on the ground that actual 
loss had been mcurred by his default {damnum eTneigens), or 
that gam which was probable had not been made (lucrum 
cessans) And if the payment was long delayed, then it was 
reasonable that the penalty should increase m amount Con- 
tracts of this kind were not condemned^ as usunous, provided 
(i) that the loan was first made gratuitously, (2) that the loss 
mcurred was real and not fraudulent At first, proof had to 
be given of this, but later, m the case of merchants and those 
accustomed to trade, proof was no longer required The loss 
was presumed In these payments we have the germ of 
“ mterest ”, “ that which is betiveen ” the position of the 
lender had his money been returned punctually, and his 
position when repayment was delayed 
But the whitthng away of the usury prohibition did not 
end here A man might purchase a rent-charge on an estate, 
that IS to say, for a sum down he bought the nght to receive 
a fixed annual mcome ^ Contracts of this kind were not held 

^ Fofurteenth-ceiitury opinion was opposed to competisation. for lucrutn ceswnif but 
oni> on the grotmd that the gain was doubtful By the fifteenth century it was generally 
held justifiable 

* Generally in money, but in zomt instances payment was made m land m return for 
the transfer of a holding TThus for e^tnple, * Surrender by John I^ewyn to John 
Honewode of a messuage and knd m Pjmnor, under the condtnon that the aforesaid 
John Honewode shall find for the aforesaid John Lewyn e^very other year a new 
woollen garment, and m every vear one pair of boots and one pair of shoes one pair of 
woven hncn sheets for the term of the life of the aforesaid John Lewyn in the case 
the aforesaid John l^ewyn shall survi-i e Joan hxs wife then the aforesaid John shall find 
for the aforesaid John Lewvn, the food for the term of his life, and one bed chamber as 
IS fitting fiTorroa? Manor Court Rolls, 7 Richard II, 13S4. 
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usunous, provided they were attached to property which did 
bring in a hona fide revenue As this principle was extended 
from land to mclude shops, houses, and trading rights, it was 
not difficult for a merchant to borrow money in this way 
Further, partnerships were legal enough, even where one 
partner found the money and another did the work, pro- 
vided only that each shared in the risk, and that payment 
was not made for the use of money when no profit was 
gained Loans on bottomry, the earliest form of manne 
insurance, offered another way in which money could be 
lent These were loans on the security of the ship or goods 
to be repaid with profit, or interest, on the completion of the 
voyage Onginally used by ship-masters in distress in for- 
eign ports, these loans became a favourite form of commer- 
cial investment As the interest and capital had to be repaid 
only when the ship reached port safely, these loans were not 
held usurious, for the lender ran a risk of the ship Sinking, 
in which case both capital and interest disappeared Thus 
m all these contracts the fact of the lender taking a risk 
sufficed to clear him from the charge of taking usury 
These considerations may seem over-refined and umm- 
portant, as being concerned with antiquated commercial 
proceedings, and in any case somewhat far removed from 
the story of English banking But they are not so, they 
show, first, that a clear distmction was drawn between what 
was usury and what was not, between lending money on the 
chance of gam, or with the certainty of it, secondly, that 
the prohibition of usury properly so called did not seriously 
hamper the investing of capital, for there were plenty of 
ways in ^\hlch money could be employed that were not 
usurious, and thirdly, that the lending which banks do now, 
namely, stipulating for mterest from the first whether a profit 
was made or not, was clearly usunous accordmg to the 
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mediseval ideas, and that accordingly banks would not have 
been permitted to carry on such business 

As the condemnation of usury was m the main the work 
of the theologians, it was naturally affected by the Reforma- 
tion Cathohc opinion became for a time more strmgent, 
and took a step backward in makmg the prohibition more 
vigorous The reformers, on the other hand, mclmed rather 
to favour greater hberty, and Calvm did not see his way to 
“ visit usuries with wholesale condemnation ”, although he 
stdl disapproi'ed of usury which took advantage of a man’s 
needs But a more practical view of the new conditions pre- 
vailed with Henry \TII His act of 1545, which pemutted 
the takmg of 10 per cent, gave up all attempt to distinguish 
the character of the transaction, and tried merely to prevent 
oppression The act was repealed m 1552, but re-enacted 
in 1571 And though Enghsh opmion was by no means 
unanimous in favour of the new prmaple, the old prohibi- 
tions were never put m force agam By the seventeenth 
century Cathohc theologians, too, had practically admitted 
the justice of taking mterest on money lent, even where 
the lender did not share the risk Modem conditions had 
superseded the ancient ones, and had brought new ideas 
with them Neither sentiment nor law any longer placed 
obstacles in the way of such lendmg as banks carry on 
now 

The first persons to take advantage of the new state of 
the law were the goldsmiths As they had valuable property 
of their own to guard, people were mclmed to think that 
what would be trusted to them was safe Accordmgly the 
practice of depositing money or bullion with the goldsmiths 
became a common one, the more so after 1640, when Charles 
I, then m great straits for money, had seized the bulhon of 
private merchants left for safe-keepmg m the Tower. The 
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amount certainly was repaid later, but depositors were 
nervous of trustmg the King any more, and considered the 
goldsmiths safer, they were less likely to find themselves 
tempted by political necessities When the goldsmiths thus 
obtained deposits, they naturally were ready to lend at 
mterest Cromwell borrowed from them on the secunty of 
the taxes, and paid them back when the taxes came in, 
Charles II continued the plan, paying the goldsmiths 8 per 
cent for what they advanced As, however, they had to pay 
their customers 6 per cent on their deposits, the profit was 
rather steady than large In 1672, however, the system 
received a rude shock The King, who then owed the gold- 
smiths ^1,328,526, announced that the sum would not be 
repaid, but that his creditors would have to be satisfied with 
mterest Even this crumb of consolation was denied till 
1677, when 6 per cent was at last paid Payment stopped 
again in 1683, but in 1701 it was arranged that 3 per cent 
should be paid ^ Later still, the South Sea Company took 
over the debt, and on the failure of that body the sum vas 
included in the National Debt, of which, indeed, it formed 
the nucleus 

This fraudulent action of the Crown gave a senous shock 
to the goldsmiths, but it did not cripple their banking busi- 
ness permanently The interest which they gave attracted 
deposits, and their bills circulated freely, so much so 
that at the end of the seventeenth century it seemed 
hkely that a system of private banking would spread over 
England 

Another turn in the political wheel brought a change 
which has had the greatest consequences in the commercial 
development of England In i694t^Vilham III was at his 
wits’ end for money to carry on his contmental war His 
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had been mdustnously collecting for this purpose, and de- 
manded payment in cash Owing to the scarcity of com, the 
Bank was of course unable to pay, but it was not insolvent ■ 
All it required was time, it refused to pay the goldsmiths, 
as It declared their demands were mahcious, but it offered 
to pay 15 per cent of all bona-fide demands at once, and 
It was able, by degrees, to pay m full And so this attack 
failed also, and the Bank survived 

Temporaty expedients have often lasted on to become 
permanent mstitutions with wide-reachmg results, but there 
has been no more conspicuous example of this than the 
Bank of England It was created by a party to finance a 
government, now it has nothmg to do with party, nor with 
financing, though its connection with the Government has 
remamed a close one It keeps the Government balance, 
and this alone has given it great stability, mcreased after 
1844 by the separation of the issue department from ordinary 
bankmg The Bank had a pnvileged position, as it was. 
illegal for any other jomt-stock bank to issue notes m and 
around London As it was also illegal for any new bank 
founded after 1844 to issue notes any^vhere, the note-issuing 
country banks declined m number, and had disappeared by 
1921 And, further, it was believed that by its charter the 
Banlv had a monopoly of deposit bankmg agamst all other 
jomt-stock compames This belief was not correct, the , 
monopoly was a monopoly of note issue only But the prac- . 
tical effect of this belief was that the Bank was the only jomt- 
stock company doing deposit-banking m London until 1833, . 
when the rmstake was found out and other London jomt- 
stock banks started 

Just as the Government helped the Bank, so the Bank ; 
helped the Government More than once it found loans 
when the Government was in want of money, and could ^ 



obtain It no other way But this plan of borrowing had far- 
reaching results The “ funds ”, the debt of the nation to 
those who had lent money to it, united the Government and 
the moneyed men m the city against the Stuarts Just as the 
gifts of monastery land had bound the nobles to uphold the 
Reformation and resist the revival of Papal authority, so the 
loans which formed the National Debt confirmed the loyalty 
of the nch class to William and the Hanoverians If the 
Stuarts returned, there was httle reason to think that they 
would be zealous in paymg interest on money borrowed and 
used agamst themselves by kmgs whom they regarded as 
usurpers So far as the Bank and the National Debt mchned 
men to uphold the Revolution settlement, the verdict of later 
years is m their favour without qualification, but in another 
respect there is more room for doubt Borrowmg was no 
doubt an easy way of meetmg difficulties, especially when 
the money had not to be paid back By the foimdation 
of the Bank, William’s Government got ,^1,200,000, and 
only paid 3^100,000 for it m mterest But that mterest 
had to be paid every year, and this laid a heavy burden on 
the revenue to be raised by taxation m the future. 

Whether the new system of bankmg and national finance 
has been always used well or not, the commercial capabihties 
! have been immense They stand revealed m the industnal 
and commercial progress of the eighteenth century at home, 
■ and the power of the nation abroad Merchants, manu- 
I facturers, and the Government alike were able to extend 
their operations, the manufacturers by takmg advantage of 
• the new mventions and workmg on a scale hitherto unknown, 
. the merchants and shipowners by spreadmg British-made 
’ goods over the world, and the Government by thwartmg 
, French colomal ambition, by colomzmg Amenca, by estab- 
j lisnmg British ^e m India, and by buildmg up a naval 
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power which destroyed its competitors, and was left at the 
last without a rival, and this was largely done by using 
credit to get command of money And it was the banhs, 
and especially the Bank of England, that made it possible 
for mdividuals and Government ahke to carry out these 
vast imdertakmgs 


CHAPTER XIV 

THE GROWTH OF GREATER BRITAIN — ^THE TRADE 
WARS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

There is a remarkable contrast between the colonial 
expansion of the seventeenth century and that of the eigh- 
teenth, some features of which have been mentioned already 
We have seen, for example, that our rivals in world-dominion 
were first Spam and then Holland In the eighteenth century, 
however, France took their place It is true that our gams 
were not made entirely at the expense of the French, for we 
took much from Spam and Holland Yet this ivas not be- 
cause these coimtries fought with us of their own choice, but 
because each successively became entangled m French 
alliances, or dommated by French policies, and so England, 
m combating her prime enemy France, stopped the enemy’s 
allies In fact, the eighteenth centuiy saw the begmnmg of 
a Hundred Years’ War with France, just as the reign of 
Edward HI had done, but for very different objects Four- 
teenth-century ambition looked to a conquest of France 
itself, or at any rate a valuable portion of French terntoiy, 
m the eighteenth century the struggle was for colomal po’n er 
Marlborough, mdeed, threatened an mvasion of France, as 
did Napoleon an mvasion of England, but between these 
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two there are three wars bet^^^een England and France in 
which direct measures of attack on each other are hardly 
contemplated The old engme, mvasion, is superseded by 
new methods; war goes on m India and America and the 
West Indies, while French and Enghsh fleets stnve for the 
command of the sea, for it is felt that this command will lay 
the colomes of the enemy at the mercy of the victor Another 
pomt of difference is that, in the mam, we have contmued to 
hold the gams of the eighteenth century, but the Amencan 
colonies, the great monument of seventeenth-century enter- 
pnse, have been lost It is true that India still remains to us, 
and the begmmngs of Enghsh connection with India date 
back to 1600 But this connection was a trade connection 
The epoch of conquest, of terntonal power m India, did not 
begm till the eighteenth century was half over,' when a 
Frenchman showed that native troops rmght be used to 
secure something more than mere hberty of tradmg, and 
Enghshmen were not slow to copy their rival’s method 
It was, no doubt, a momentous discovery that native 
soldiers, when drilled and officered by Europeans, would 
enable French and English traders to compete, and compete 
successfully, agamst hlahratta chieftains m the general 
scramble for power in India which followed the break-up 
of the Mogul Empire It led direct to the British rule m India 
as we know it But the pohcy of acquirmg colomal dominion 
by force was only new as apphed to India ’iVhat happened 
there was that the East India Company changed from being 
mere traders to bemg sovereigns and conquerors, possessmg 
an army, and able to use force where milder methods failed. 
But precisely the same change had taken place m Enghsh 
colomal methods elsewhere, even earher. We have seen that 
the Crown took very httle mterest m the foundation of the 
Amencan colomes, save by bargaimng for a share m any 
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revenue that might be gamed Statesmen of the seventeenth 
century did not feel any absorbing interest in the growth of 
a Greater Bntain To Cromwell, indeed, we owe Jamaica, 
but Its capture was not a dehberate act of policy, on the 
contrary, it was a hasty stroke delivered to distract attention 
from the failure of his expedition against San Domingo His 
policy was of an old type it was directed against Spain, an 
old antagomst, and indeed nearly exhausted, it was carried 
out on the old Elizabethan buccaneering model, and with 
the assistance of England’s yet unrecogmzed rival in the 
colonial struggle, France It was essentially an old-fashioned 
pohcy The Navigation Acts were certainly directed against 
a commercial rival They were intended to destroy Dutch 
carrying trade and Dutch fisheries, and to exclude the Dutch 
from sharing in the profits of existing colonies, they were 
not deliberately designed to spread English power over new 
lands Treaties tell the same tale, the diplomatic arrange- 
ments of the latter part of the seventeenth centuiy do not 
yield either in number or complexity to those which ended 
the wars of the Spanish Succession, or the Austrian Succes- 
sion, but they take little or no heed of colonies The only 
mention of them in the great Treaty of Ryswick (1697) is 
a stipulation that commissioners were to be appointed to 
settle the limits of English and French terntory in Hudson’s 
Bay The fact is that our colonies were still largely private 
affairs They had been founded by private enterprise and 
supported by pnvate resources The State had granted 
charters and a vague general protection, the colonists, indeed, 
remained Englishmen, and now and again, as after the 
massacres at Amboyna, the Government had stepped in 
to get redress for injuries to its subjects, but, as a rule, 
England had maintained a less close connection wutli her 
colonies than either Spam or Poitugal, and had scarcely 

(D348) 14 
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recognized them as national concerns, or paid much atten- 
tion to them m her mtemational agreements ^ 

The eighteenth centuiy, however, shows the change 
defimtely established As early as 1701 two treaties mark 
clearly the new mterest that was felt m possessions abroad 
In the Treaty of Lisbon between Spam and Portugal, Spain 
promised not to make peace until the Dutch restored to 
Portugal their captures of Cochin and Cananos, and agreed 
to try to recover and hand back to Portugal any possessions 
which she had lost, while m the same year on the other side, 
England and Holland arranged that any conquests made by 
either party m Spamsh Amenca were to be retamed at the 


’ A general statement of this kind is, of course, subiect to exceptions That it is, how- 
ever, true as a whole is shown by the following hst of the chief English settlements down 
to 1690, and the method of their foundation 


Colony 

Datc 

Fountjers 

Virginia 

1607 

London Compan> of Virginia, imder charter 
from James 1 

Bermudas 

l6t2 

Offshoot of Virginia Co , incorporated as 
Go\emor and Company for Plantation of 
the Somer Isles, 1615 

Gold Coast of Gambia 

1618 

Company of Ad\enture« of London trading 
to Afnca 

New England 

1621 

Pilgnm Fathers, xmder licence from Virgmia Co 

Nova Scotia 

1621 

Sir Wm Alexander, under patent from Crown 

Maine 

1622 

John Mason and Ferdmando Gorges — grant 
from Crown 

St Kitts 

1623 

Thos Warner, sent by Ralph Memfield The 
other Leeward Islands mostly offshoots 
from St. Kitts 

Barbados 

1624 

Sir William Courten 

Massachusetts 

1629 

Formal establishment of Co of Massachusetts 
Bay under charter from Crown 

Maryland 

1632 

Lord Baltimore 

Bahamas 

1646 

William Sayle afterwards further colonized 
by Carolina Propnetors in 1666 

Jamaica 

1655 

Captured 

Carolina 

1663 

Carolina Propnetors 

Hudson^s Bay 

1670 

Hudson Bay Company 

Pennsylvania 

1682 

William Penn 


To these must be added all that was done m India by the East India Company, and 
It becomes obvious that company and private efforts far exceed those made by the State 
On the other hand, the war between France and England in 1666 spread into the West 
Indies, and led to hot fighting between English and French colonists there the Treaty 
of Breda (1667) makes some colonial stipulations The fact is that as regards colonies the 
latter part of the seventeenth century 1$ a penod of transition from the da>s of pnvate 
enterprise to fiie policy of dehberate acquisition by the State 
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end of the war And when the war was ended by that Treaty 
of Utrecht so much abused as giving England much less 
than after the successes of Marlborough she had a right to 
expect, England gained undisputed possession of the Hud- 
son Bay Temtory and Newfoundland, save that some fish- 
mg nghts were reserved for the French, France gave up all 
claims on Nova Scotia and St Kitts, while Spam ceded 
Gibraltar and Mmorca, and assigned to us for thirty years 
the Asiento, that is to say, the right, under treaty, of impor- 
ting slaves to the colonies of Spanish Amenca This was 
a most lucrative concession By it English slave-traders made 
large sums of money, and as it had hitherto belonged to 
a French company, the transference of it to English hands 
was a great gam over a commercial nval Thus, taken as 
a whole and looked at from a modem point of view, the 
Treaty of Utrecht was by no means barren It is true that 
the war had been undertaken to exclude the Bourbons from 
the throne of Spam, and that this object was not attained, 
but the union of the power of France and Spam turned out 
to be much less disastrous for England than had been ima- 
gined, and so long as Spam remained a French ally, Eng- 
land had an excellent opportunity of plundenng a country 
which, though nch in colonies, could do little to defend them 
A short resume of the wars of the eighteenth century and 
the treaties which ended them will serve to emphasize the 
fact that the Government had taken over from private enter- 
pnse the busmess of acquirmg territory m the East and West, 
and how steadily successful the new policy was Till the 
beginning of the eighteenth century England had never em- 
barked in a war for the sake of colomes, but under the 
Hanovenan kings every war has a close connection with 
some colonial question or other The first war, that which 
broke out with Spam m 1727, was partly caused by Spam’s 
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recognition of the Ostend Company, a dangerous nval of 
our own and Dutch trade m the East Short and mdecisive 
as It was, it preluded more serious contests In 1739 we were 
again at war with Spain, noimnaUy on account of an outrage 
committed on a certam Captam Jenkins, who had had his 
ear cut off as a punishment for illegal tradmg m Spamsh 
waters, but the real reason was that the Spamards refused 
to allow English vessels to trade with Spanish America 
This “ war of Jenkins’ ear ” was absorbed m the war of the 
Austnan Succession, France joimng her ally Spam, and 
promising to obtain the restoration of Gibraltar and Minorca, 
and the destruction of the Enghsh colony of Georgia When 
peace was made, each power restored its conquests, so that 
England’s gain lay rather in the damage she had inflicted on 
Spam than in any acquisition of terntory 
The peace, however, lasted but eight years, and was only 
a peace in Europe French and English interests were con- 
tmually m collision in India and Amenca Durmg the last 
war La Bourdonnais had captured Madras, while Dupleix 
had beaten off an English attack on Pondicheny, so that it 
appeared as if the French would succeed in dnving us out 
of the south of India altogether This success, however, 
was due to the French sepoy troops, and sepoys were a force 
that either side could use Chve imitated the example which 
Dupleix had set him, enlisted and dnlled native troops, 
seized and held Arcot (1751), staved off the attack on Madras 
which Dupleix was planning m defiance of the peace, and 
estabhshed the Enghsh supremacy Slight as was the regard 
paid to the Peace of Aix la Chapelle m India, it was even less 
respected in North Amenca Here the French were strong 
on the St. Lawrence and Lower Canada, while the English 
owned the Atlantic seaboard — ^what is now the Eastern 
Umted States The question was who should possess the 
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great basin of the Mississippi and its tributanes were the 
English to spread westwards over the Alleghanies, or the 
French to descend the Ohio, join hands with their settlement 
in Louisiana, and confine the English to their stnp of sea- 
coast^ Bickering between the colomsts of the two races on 
the head-waters of the Ohio led to the buildmg of a French 
fort, Fort Duquesne, Braddock was sent with a force of 
regulars and colonists to destroy this, but was himself taken 
in an ambush and his army routed close to Fort Duquesne 
(^ 7 SS) III revenge Hawke seized some French ships, and 
the two nations were again at open war in 1756, striving for 
supremacy in India and America The truth is that they had 
never been at peace But, just as in 1739, a colonial war 
became absorbed in a European one The magnitude of the 
Seven Years’ War, the overwhelming forces collected 
against Frederick the Great, his desperate struggle against 
odds, are apt to distract our attention from the true import 
of the war to England What, we are apt to ask, did it matter 
to us whether Frederick kept Silesia or Mana Theresa 
recovered it? It mattered indeed very little England was 
engaged in a colonial struggle with France, the European 
war was largely of France’s making, and pnmarily of shght 
concern to England But if we fought France in Europe, 
she would be less vigorous in resisting us abroad This is 
what Pitt meant in his famous statement that he would 
conquer America in Germany France with her hands full 
m Europe could not find enough men to resist Wolfe in 
Canada, or Clive and Eyre Coote in India, Spam only 
joined in the war to see England capture Cuba and Manilla 
When the war was ended by the Treaty of Pans, England 
gained Canada, Cape Breton, Grenada and the Grenadmes, 
St Vmcent, Dominica, Tobago, Senegal, and Flonda, bemg 
thus left without a nval m America, while m India, though 
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Pondicherry was restored to the French, their power was 
shattered, and the ultimate spread of Enghsh mfluence over 
the pemnsula assured 

This treaty marks the high-water of Enghsh colomal 
power m the eighteenth century. The next war, m its origin 
purely colomal, ended m the loss of our American colomes 
France, by helpmg the revolted colomsts, managed to deal 
a heavy blow at our supremacy, though, thanks to Rodney 
and the Enghsh navy, we were able to hold our other pos- 
sessions 

One of the chief difficulties m makmg peace (1783) 
between England and Holland lay m the Dutch claim to 
reserve for themselves the nght of tradmg m what they 
regarded as their own East Indian waters, a claim they were 
obliged to give up In spite of the loss of the Amencan 
colomes, England contmued her pohcy of fightmg for com- 
mercial and colomal advantages Three years later we were 
on the verge of another war with Spam about a fresh colomal 
question, the possession of Nootka Soimd on the Pacific 
coast of North America Spam gave way, and peace lasted 
tdl the outbreak of the revolutionary war in 1793 At the 
beginning, this war bears less of a colomal look than those 
which precede it, England appears to be fighting because 
the French had overrun the Netherlands, or to avenge the 
treatment of Louis XVI But the colomal character soon 
supervened On the Contment, mdeed, England for a long 
time could do httle that was effective, here the French 
appeared irresistible But at sea England was supreme, and 
supremacy there meant that what remamed of Greater 
France lay at our mercy And as France absorbed Holland, 
so Dutch colomes went the way of French colomes, mto 
Enghsh hands Other nations fought, were beaten, made 
peace, rose and fought agam, England alone went steadily 
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on with the war Napoleon realized clearly enough with 
whom and for what the real contest was He made an ex- 
pedition to Egypt to embarrass English affairs in the East, 
he stirred up Tippoo Sahib, Citoyen Tipou ”, against us 
in India, he planned a direct invasion to strangle the power 
whose fleet had foiled him at the Nile, and was again baulked 
by the inefficiency of his own navy Then he fell back on 
mdirect attack As England throve by her trade, he would 
cut off that trade, and accordingly he set up the Continental 
System, forbidding his subjects or allies from trading with 
England, but here again his plans failed because he had no 
power at sea to enable him to enforce his decrees, his disas- 
trous expedition to Russia was partly due to a desire to 
force Russia to join him in refusing to trade with England 
When the end came, England had added to her dominions 
the Cape of Good Hope, Demerara, Essequibo, Trinidad, 
St Lucia, Malta, Ceylon, while under Wellesley the work 
of Clive and Warren Hastings had been earned so far in 
India that the East India Company, instead of being a trad- 
mg company, content with permission to trade here and 
establish a factory there, and trembling before the dis- 
approval of native princes, had itself become a sovereign 
more formidable than its rivals, with as large a revenue, 
a wider territory, and a more effective army than any of 
them 

It IS unnecessary to dwell upon the means by which this 
world-power was built up War with the other European 
powers who possessed colonies gave England tlie opportunity 
to absorb them, and sea-power was the weapon which proved 
so effective The one war m which our command of the sea 
wavered, namely, the war of American Independence, vas 
on the whole disastrous Sea-power was of little use against 
the colonists, and for a time the French fleets seemed to be 
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as good as ours Hughes could gain little advantage over 
SufFren m the East Indies, De Grasse, by blockading Com- 
walhs, brought about the surrender at Yorktown, Guichen 
was able to take some Enghsh islands m the West Indies 
Not until Rodney broke Grasse’s Ime, on April 12th, 1782, 
was the Enghsh supremacy restored, and it was that battle 
which made the Peace of Versailles so much less disadvan- 
tageous to England than seemed at one time probable 
If England durmg this century awoke to a sense of the 
importance to her of sea-power, her enemies realized it also 
The Armed Neutrahties of 1780 and 1800 were designed to 
resist Enghsh claims to extend her eifective force at sea, and 
to capture enemies’ goods wherever she found them. When 
the Armed Neutrahties demanded that enenues’ goods m 
neutral vessels should be exempt from capture, that the hst 
of contraband articles should be restncted, that neutral con- 
voys should be allowed to pass without bemg searched, that 
blockades should only be bmdmg where adequately en- 
forced, they were attemptmg to limit the power of the Enghsh 
fleet against its enenues, and to give neutrals an opportumty 
of enlargmg their trade at the beihgerents’ expense But 
though England accepted some of these rules for a tune, yet, 
m the end, they were overthrown, and carrying-trade as well 
as colomes became the prize of the victor at sea 
At the beginnmg of the eighteenth century England was 
a colomal power, but she was only one among others The 
subjects of Spam, of Portugal, of Holland, of France, were 
all of them also busy in colomal and foreign possessions, 
some seekmg gold and silver, others trade, others a home 
from rehgious persecution Vanous alike m object and 
method, what till then had been done by Enghshmen was 
the work m the mam of mdividuals, not of the State But 
during the eighteenth century this was changed Spam and 
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Portugal had from the first treated their colomes more as 
State affairs than England had done When France began 
to pursue the same plan, it became necessary to call in the 
force of the nation to supplement the efforts of mdividuals 
agamst the rival colomal power So effectively was this done, 
that by 1815 Greater Britain was not only consolidated in 
Itself, but had swallowed up most of Greater France and 
Greater Holland, while, by the revolt of the Spamsh- 
American colomes, most of Greater Spam had disappeared 
England had, m fact, risen from the position of one of many 
rivals for colomal territory to be the one great colonial power 
of the world 

We have seen how this came about It remams to see why, 
and the answer is given by the old colomal theory Men hold 
widely-different opinions about the value of colomes to us 
nowadays, but they would mostly agree that colonies are use- 
ful as an outlet for our surplus population But in the old 
colomal theory thii idea had no place, for the best of reasons, 
namely, that there was no surplus population On the con- 
trary, grumblers at home complained that colonies weakened 
the mother-country by withdrawing men who could ill be 
spared Colomes were valued for a widely-different reason, 
for the opportunities they gave for trade One is tempted 
by what seems plausible to say, “ If that is all, why then did 
we make war for colonies with which we might trade, why 
not trade with the colomes of others^’’ The answer is that 
no country permitted foreigners to engage in trade with its 
colonies It was on this very ground that Spam went to war 
with us in 1739, and we, though ready enough to resent 
exclusiveness on the part of Spam or Holland, had taken 
considerable pams to prevent the Dutch interfering m our 
colomal trade Further, when France, owmg to the pre- 
dominance of the English at sea in time of war, was unable 
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to keep up communications with her own colonies, and 
carry on the trade which she usually reserved jealously for 
her own subjects, and therefore, as a last resort, threw the 
trade open to neutrals, in the hope that her colonies at any 
rate would profit by the protection of a neutral flag, England 
declared that all neutrals engaging m the French colonial 
trade were rendermg the enemy service, and that, accord- 
mgly, such vessels might be captured ^ In fact, it was a 
general belief that colonies must trade with the mother- 
country only, for from this the mother-country was repaid 
for the trouble and expense which the colonies cost her 
Naturally, then, English statesmen strove so to regulate 
colonial trade that the greatest benefit should be conferred 
on England From what we have seen of Mercantilist ideas, 
it IS easy to lay down the principles applied. Colonies were 
encouraged to send home raw produce, such as sugar, 
tobacco, cotton-wool, mdigo, and dyes, which could not be 
produced m England But as the colonies were to be used 
for the advantage of the mother-country, this advantage 
would be greatest if these goods were cheap and plentiful, 
accordmgly these articles were “ enumerated ”, and pro- 
hibited from being sent to any but English ports On the 
other hand, colonial export of such manufactured goods 
which could also be produced at home was held to be mis- 
chievous, and even those manufactures by which the colomes 
supplied their own wants were stopped Thus the American 
colonists were not allowed to make beaver hats, though they 
could make them at little over one-third of the cost of the 
imported hats, because by doing so they diminished the 
market for English goods Similarly the colonists were 
allowed to send bar-iron to England for a time, because the 
Enghsh iron industry was languishing through the scarcity 
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of charcoal, and to encourage it would have led to further 
destruction of forests, yet they might not make up their iron 
mto nails or any form that interfered with Enghsh export 
Thus hampered by restnctions as to what they exported, 
and where they sent it, prevented from selling in the best 
market, and forced to buy dear for the sake of a mother- 
country which many of them had never seen, the allegiance 
of the Amencan colomsts was exposed to a stram It is fair 
that we should recognize this but it is also fair that we 
should remember some considerations on the other side It 
cannot be disputed that the colonies cost England much, 
and except what they yielded indirectly by their trade, they 
paid us nothing If they valued the protection which England 
gave — and without it they must have fallen victims to France 
— then there is much to be said m favour of their paymg for 
It Further, we must beware of looking at the dispute from 
the modern standpomt of Free-trade Mother-country and 
colomes alike were familiar with Mercantile ideas, there was 
nothing new about them, nor were the Amencan colonies 
alone subject to them The West Indian colonies were 
treated m the same way, and remained loyal And lastly. 
It is not impossible for the mother-country to remam on 
excellent terms with great colomes, in spite of one protectmg 
its industnes against the other, for that is exactly what our 
colomes do against us now The Amencan colonists had 
reasonable grounds for complaint, and these complaints were 
not met in a conciliatory spirit, our action may have been 
as unwise as that of the colonists was ungrateful, there are 
times when it is good policy not to stand too much upon 
nghts, and this may have been such a time But in the 
abstract matter of nghts, England’s case was certainly as 
strong as that of the colomsts 

Unfortunately nghts on one side or the other soon became 
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of little importance when compared with feehngs Yet, how- 
ever aggrieved the colomsts imagmed themselves, there was 
no real danger of rebelhon so long as the French held Canada, 
for to break with England would have been to fall mto the 
jaws of France When, however, Canada had been con- 
quered and the French dnven from the mainland altogether, 
then the Enghsh regulations were felt to be more oppressive 
and more unreasonable Hitherto the colonists had put up 
with them for the sake of the protection which the mother- 
country gave m tune of war, when the obvious need for 
protection grew less, the gratitude for it waned also, and men 
began to ask what England did for them m return for the 
advantages which she exacted They argued that they 
supphed her with cheap raw matenals and bought her 
manufactured goods, and she repaid this by checkmg their 
enterpnses, repressmg their manufactures, and keepmg them 
in a backward condition, because she beheved that if they 
were allowed to grow they would grow to do without her. 
Colomes and mother-coimtry alike saw their own mterest, 
and were bhnd to all beyond it, in Enghsh ej^es the colomes 
were ungrateful children, -who forgot the benefits conferred 
on them m the past, while to the colomsts England was an 
unnatural mother, who treated her children as if they were 
her servants The essential fact that they were mother and 
children was overlooked altogether. Hence when England 
went further, and tried to raise a duect revenue from the 
Amencan colomes, irritation speedily grew into hatred, and 
rebelhon followed The blame must not be laid solely upon 
Grenville, Townshend, and North, who imposed the Stamp 
Act and the import duties Their action was tembly unwise, 
they were pouring vmegar mto wounds mstead of oil, but 
they did not inflict the wounds, that was the work of the 
old colomal system, the outcome of the Mercantihst idea 
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that everything should be sacrificed to making England 
strong at home 

The old colonial system lost us our American colonies 
Much, however, was left, and more was speedily added In 
1768, one year after Townshend had returned to the foohsh 
policy of taxmg America, Cook sailed on the first of his great 
senes of voyages which were to add so largely to Enghsh 
domimons The year 1770, which saw Lord North take up 
the Government during which the American colomes were 
to gam their mdependence, saw Cook reach the coast of 
Australia and take possession of it m the name of King 
George It was long before the value of Australia and New 
Zealand was realized More immediately fruitful seemed to 
be the spreadmg of our supremacy m India, the growth of 
Canada, the capture of the Cape of Good Hope from the 
Dutch By the time, too, that this second expansion was 
complete. Mercantilist ideas were becoming effete, and with 
them went the old colomal system A new policy based more 
on patriotism and sentiment, and less on matenal considera- 
tions of actual monetary profit and loss, took its place. 
Colonies began to be governed, or allowed to govern them- 
selves, according to their own ideas, instead of being man- 
aged as if they were branch establishments of a great trading 
firm Of this new policy we shall have to see more m a later 
chapter, meanwhile we may notice that, so far, it has been 
attended with great success, so much so that little regret is 
expressed for the loss of our first colonies We marvel at the 
extraordinary spectacle of one small island owning donunions 
all over the world, and are almost mchned to be thankful 
that we have been relieved of the responsibihty for the 
enormous state which has developed from the beginnings 
which we made in America This view may be reasonable, 
It may be that independence was mevitable, though there 
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IS no proof of it But it was not inevitable that the colonies, 
which had been England’s children, should become her 
enemy The sense of mjustice, which began with commercial 
disadvantages, and which was aggravated by futde attempts 
at taxation, led to rebellion, separation, and mdependence 
for the colonists But it did not end there, there remamed 
a national hostihty, which was deepened by the war of 1812, 
and aggravated dunng the war of Secession This attitude 
of suspicion and jealousy, with which the two great Enghsh- 
speakmg races of the world have generally regarded each 
other, is in a great measure a legacy of England’s commercial 
pohcy m the eighteenth century. Recent events, mdeed, 
have led to a warmer feelmg between the two countnes, but 
whether this is likely to be permanent it would be idle to 
discuss here 


CHAPTER XV 

MACHINERY AND POWER 

We have seen m the last chapter the growth of Greater 
Bntam, the buildmg up of an empire so wide that it is a 
national commonplace to say that the sun never sets upon it 
Wide, however, as the empire is, Bntish trade spreads still 
wider Ongmally our colomes were pnzed because they 
gave us larger markets, restrictions might be placed on our 
trade wath European nations, or with their colonies, but wath 
our own colomes we could deal as we pleased If we had 
persisted m this pohcy, and done nothmg beyond it — if we 
had budt up a colomal empire so great as to dwarf the work of 
any other nation, and had confined ourselves to tradmg in the 
mam withm the bounds of this empire — ^England would even 
then have been the greatest commercial coimtry m the world, 
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with more ships, more industries, and a greater volume of 
trade than any other But England has done more She has 
not been content with supplying the multiple needs of her 
own domimons, vast as they are, but she has gone further, 
and invaded the field of the world’s trade To a great extent 
she has become the world’s factory, the world’s money- 
market, and the world’s earner Not that other nations have 
been contented to sit idle and see their mdustnes supplanted 
and their wants supplied by British enterprise On the 
contrary, they resented the intrusion and tried to check it 
by a protective system, but on the whole their efforts failed 
For a time we seemed to possess a natural commercial 
advantage which gave us a monopoly of many of the greatest 
branches of the world’s trade, and British goods were so 
much cheaper that even with the aid of protection Con- 
tinental manufacturers were hardly able to compete It is 
true that in some respects the advantages seem nowadays to 
be waning, and the monopoly less complete But even if 
England is no longer the only workshop of the world, she 
can still be reckoned the greatest And this is a national 
charactenstic quite distinct from our world-wide colomal 
domimon The two, indeed, grew up together, and each has 
helped the other But one was not a consequence of the 
other England might have been a great colonial power 
without gaming any predominance in manufacture — such, 
indeed, was Spam m the sixteenth century, or she might 
have been rich through her trade and industries without 
possessing colonies of much account, Belgium is of this type 
now England, however, has grown great in both respects 
She IS both a great colonial power and a great industrial 
power Amd she has been fortunate in possessing the natural 
conditions necessary to success 
For industry and commerce, no less than the command 
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of the seas, are linuted by natural conditions Modem 
manufactures cluster round coal-fields, where power can be 
had cheaply, the possession of good harbours is essential 
to mantime trade, a country where broad and gently- 
flowing nvers act as natural canals will have advantages m 
internal commumcations over a country broken up by moun- 
tam ranges If we go into details we find the same thmg, the 
wet climate of Lancashire gives it an advantage m the cotton 
manufacture, smce for many processes damp is essential, 
the dry hmestone ranges of the Yorkshire hills give the 
best grass for grazmg, and we find the woollen industries 
gathered at the foot of these hills, the iron ore of Stafford- 
shire IS worked and that of Sussex neglected, because coal 
hes close at hand m the one case and far away m the other.^ 
It IS unnecessary to heap up examples of the importance of 
natural advantages, everyone admits it Yet even when we 
recognize that England is nch in these advantages, that she 
has coal and iron lymg close together, that her sheep give 
the best wool, that her harbours are plentiful, that she is not 
ill-off for nvers, and that no part of the country is farther 
than some seventy miles from the sea, we have not said all 
It IS a remarkable fact that though England has always had 
her natural advantages, she has not always been accustomed 
to use them The mdustnal history of the eighteenth century 
tells us how the nation discovered the value of her resources, 
and, above all others, of her coal-fields The story is told 
that Boulton, James Watt’s partner, remarked to George III, 
“ I sell. Sure, what all the world desires — ^power ”, and the 
observation was true, for it was during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century and the begmmng of the mneteenth 
century that England discovered and revealed to the world 


^ For e x a m ple if Kent coal-fields come to anything the southern counties’ iron 
ore may agam become valuable, if it is of suffiaently good quaht> 
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what could be done by machinery driven by power England 
was first m the field, and her natural resources have enabled 
her to remain first, although rival nations, following the 
same lines of development, are now to some extent makmg 
up their lost ground 

The story of the amazing development of English industry 
m the eighteenth century is mainly the story of mechamcal 
inventions The first step was taken in the staple English 
industry, weaving The main conditions of the woollen 
trade have been described already, it was a domestic in- 
dustry, the weaver worked at his loom in his own cottage, 
sometimes for a “ clothier who supplied him with yarn, 
and took the cloth off his hands when woven, sometimes for 
himself, in this case he would have to get yarn for himself, 
and this was not always easy, for it took six spinners to spin 
yam enough to keep a weaver at work This did not create 
as great a scarcity of yarn as might have been expected, 
because spinning was a widespread by-industry, practised 
by women and girls at all leisure times In rural districts 
whole families busied themselves with spinnmg m the long 
winter evenings, and so the supply of yarn, with a struggle, 
kept up with the demand But what is most important to 
notice for our present purpose is that, mechanically speaking, 
the whole business of spuming and weaving had progressed 
very little Improvements had been made in the kinds of 
< cloth manufactured, but the machines in use, the spinmng- 
wheel and the loom, were of the same type as they had been 
for years out of mind 

In 1733 came the first step in the long course of invention, 
when Kay of Bury patented the flying shuttle Hitherto the 
weaver had passed the shuttle carrying the weft through the 
threads of the warp from hand to hand This was naturally 
a very slow process, and it further hmited the width of cloth 

(D 340) IS 
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which one man could weave to the span enclosed by his 
arms when meeting in front of his body ^ For wide cloth 
two weavers were employed, one to hand the shuttle to the 
other and to receive it back again Kay’s mvention, by which 
the shuttle was mechamcally propelled from side to side, 
not only enabled the weaver to work wide cloth as easily 
as narrow, but it more than doubled the pace at which work 
could be done 

This improvement m the hand-loom completely upset the 
relations between spmners and weavers Up till then it had 
been difficult for spmners to keep pace, now it became im- 
possible So scanty was the supply of yam that it was com- 
mon for a weaver to start his day’s work by walkmg three 
or four miles and calling on a round of spinners before he 
could collect enough yam to last him the rest of the day 
Under this great pressure spinners searched for mechamcal 
improvements, and no long time passed before they were 
successful In 1764 a hand-loom weaver, James Hargreaves 
of Blackburn, whose spinmng-wheel, overturned on the 
floor, went on revolving while the thread remamed in his 
hand, worked out from this idea the spiniung-jenny The 
machine as first made worked eight rovmgs m a row, but it 
was speedily discovered that it could work far more than 
this, and as children could work it, the productiveness of the 
spinner was enormously mcreased Hargreaves was followed 
by Richard Arkwnght, who was the first to make a practical 
success of spinmng by rollers which, revolving at different 
velocities, drew the rovmg to the requisite fineness Ark- 
wright’s machine, which was worked by water (hence the 
name given to his yam “ water-twist ”), produced a harder 
and stronger yam than was made by the jenny Finally, 

* Roughly speaking, about three-quarters of a yard The fact that this is still the com- 
mon width for many fabrics is a survival iBrom tie days before the flying shuttle 
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Crompton, by combining the pnnciples of Hargreaves’ jenny 
and Axkwnght’s water-frame in his mnshn wheel ” or, as 
It was afterwards called, “ mule ”, was able to spin a much 
finer yarn than any hitherto made in England 

These three inventions had very remarkable consequences 
In the first place, though they all applied at first to cotton 
spinmng, yet sooner or later they were adapted for use m the 
other textile trades Thus the advantage of the weaver over 
the spinner disappeared, first m cotton, then m Imen, and 
lastly m wool By the end of the century hand-spmmng in 
cotton was practically extinct, and the more widely-diffused 
mdustry of woollen spinmng was feeling the competition of 
machmery as an increasing evil The mventors shared a 
common lot m that they all suffered from mob-violence 
But each invention had its separate result Hargreaves 
enabled the cotton spinner to keep pace with the work done 
by the flying shuttle Axkwnght’s “ water-twist ” first made 
the manufacture of true cotton goods possible in England, 
hitherto none had been able to spm cotton strong enough 
to be used as warp, and linen yarn had to be used for this, 
and consequently the cottons ” made were composite, 
half Imen and half cotton, but the water-twist ” or throstle 
spun yam was firm enough to replace the hnen for warp ^ 
And just as a pure cotton manufacture was made possible by 
Arkwnght, so Crompton’s fine yam started the manufacture 
of muslins in England 

The jenny, the water-frame, and the mule were all capable 
of bemg worked by power, and the power first applied was 
water This led to the rise of the beckside mills in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, to which it will be necessary to return in 


* ArHvnght s cotton goods cunously enough mfnnged an act of Parliament passed 
in 1736 which prohibited goods consisting entirclj of cotton on the presumption that 
these could not be of English mal e but must be Eastern The act s^-as repealed in 1774 
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another chapter But meantime the loom was still dependent 
on man’s force A clergyman, Edmimd Cartwnght, mcited 
by a visit to Arkwnght’s null to an expression of his belief 
that a machme could be made to weave, and being received 
with ndicule, proceeded to justify his opmion by makmg 
the first power-loom The machme was wonderfully clumsy, 
but expenence enabled him to make improvements, and m 
1791 a Manchester firm contracted to take 400 of his power- 
looms His first power-loom was worked by a bull, but m 
1789 his Doncaster factory was fitted with a steam-engme 
He also mvented a machme for wool-combmg, a process 
hitherto done by hand combers so slowly that the difficulty 
of gettmg wool combed had hampered the worsted spinners 
and so restncted the supply of yam Other men went on 
with Cartwnght’s work, Radcliffe and Horrocks especially 
improved the power-loom, so that by 1815 the machme was 
commg mto fairly general use, and enabled the weavers m 
their turn to catch up the spmners Other mventions m 
kmdred processes came quickly one upon the other A 
Scotsman named Bell invented cylmder prmtmg of cahco 
goods, which replaced the old plan of prmtmg with a hand 
block some ten mches by five, and enabled one man to do 
as much with the machine as a hundred men had done m 
the old style Heathcoat’s machmery for lace-makmg was 
an object of wonder for its complexity and success, Murray’s 
machmes for heckhng and spinnmg flax led the way for the 
introduction of machmery mto all branches of Imen-workmg, 
Benjamm Gott adapted the mventions first apphed to cotton 
for use m the woollen mdustry ^ In fact, m all the textile 
mdustnes machmery began to take over what had previously 
been done by hand There was an enormous increase m the 

' The adaptation of machme spinning to linen and wool dates from the last decade 
the eighteenth century 
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amount of the goods manufactured, and a corresponding 
fall m prices To take one or two statistical examples, tlierc 
were in 1813 2300 power-looms m use, in 1833 there were 
100,000 In 1740, roughly speaking, a milhon and a half 
pounds of cotton was imported, in 181 5 close on one hundred 
millions In 1742 somewhat over 100,000 pieces of cloth 
were milled m Yorkshire, but in 1815 the number had risen 
to 500,000, and each piece was double the former length 
The effect of this extraordinary progress upon the work- 
mg-classes must be deferred to a later chapter At present 
the fact to be remarked is that machinery was busily engaged 
m taking over one process after another which had pre- 
viously been done by hand All this mass of machmery 
called for power Wmd was too fickle, water-power was 
good where it could be obtained, but this was not every- 
where, the flat eastern counties lay at a hopeless disadvan- 
tage in this respect But England had undeveloped stores 
of power in her coal-fields, and the first man to show how 
they could be used effectively was James Watt Momentous 
as Watt’s inventions were, it is a imstake to speak of him as 
the inventor of the steam-engine The steam-engine con- 
tains many inventions, and when Watt took it up m 1763 
it was no longer a toy As soon as Newcomen ^ introduced 
the use of the cylinder and piston, the steam-engine, or “ fire- 
engine ” as It was called, became useful for pumping In 
1775 Smeaton made a gigantic engine with cylinders 6 feet 
in diameter and 9J feet stroke, but such a monster as this 
consumed at least ^£3000 worth of coal in a year Still, even 
with all their defects, ** fire-engines ” were much used m 
mining — there were 57 at work round Newcastle in 1767 — 
and Roebuck used one at Carron to work the blast for his 
furnaces, though the power was indirect, the engines 

• About the beginning of the eighteenth century 
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pumped water to turn a water-wheel, and this worked the 
bellows, the plan of tummg the longitudinal motion of the 
piston-rod mto the rotary motion of the wheel was not yet 
adopted ^ 

The engmes were expensive for two reasons the work- 
manship was very bad, the principle was bad also Steam 
was used to fill the cyhnder under the piston, and being 
condensed there, a vacuum was formed under the piston, 
and atmosphenc pressure forced it down The engme did 
not go by steam-power at all This plan of condensmg 
steam m the cyhnder was most wasteful, for after each 
stroke the cylinder was cooled and then had to be heated 
agam Watt’s first great mvention was the separate con- 
denser, by which the need of coohng the cyhnder was 
avoided He afterwards made his engmes double-actmg, 
that IS, he used steam pressure to raise the piston, and then, 
by admittmg steam above it, forced it down again, thereby 
makmg the engme mdependent of atmosphenc pressure at 
all, he was also the first to use steam expansively, and he em- 
ployed iron for his gear and cog-wheels, and by many similar 
devices made the steam-engme effective and econoimcal 
But though he was an mventor of great fertihty, yet some 
of the credit for his success must be assigned to his partner, 
Boulton, who, besides supplymg the keen-sighted busmess 
abihty which Watt lacked, provided Watt with much better 
workmanship than he had hitherto known While Watt, 
at Kinneil, was strugglmg with his engme — Beelzebub ”, 
as he called it — ^and thinkmg himself fortunate if the cyhn- 
ders bored by the Carron workmen were not more than 
three-eighths of an mch out of truth, success was impossible, 
but Boulton and Wilkinson of Bersham worked accurately 
The new power soon attracted popular attention In 1781 

* It was known, however the crank had been used at a much earher date 
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Boulton wrote to Watt, '' The people m Manchester are all 
steam-mill mad and the course of the next twenty years 
saw Watt’s engmes set up m many factories all over England 
Steam-power rapidly superseded water-power, and mills 
and factones, hitherto limng the streams, began to collect 
into towns where coal was cheap The value of our coal- 
fields was thus recognized, they alone, independent of other 
mineral wealth, would have given England the lead of 
countries where coal was less abundant 

But the value of coal in providing power was not the only, 
nor indeed the first, important discovery about it made m 
the eighteenth century We have seen that as early as the 
seventeenth century Dudley was experimenting with coal 
for iron-smelting Whatever measure of success he attained, 
it is clear that nothing of permanent value survived him, if 
he had a secret he kept it But during the eighteenth century 
a succession of iron-masters — the Abraham Darbys at Cole- 
brookdale, and Roebuck at Carron — showed first that coke 
and afterwards that raw coal could be used for smelting, the 
real improvement appears to have lam chiefly in the use of 
a better blast, and for this the new steam-engine was much 
m demand by all iron-masters The effect of this change 
alone was enormous As late as the middle of the century 
the amount of pig-iron imported into England was increasing 
annually, because the charcoal-masters could not get enough 
fuel for their furnaces, and an average charcoal furnace 
yielded under 300 tons in the }ear, England, in fact, could 
not supply her own wants But after the use of coke and 
coal became general, the output of each furnace leaped up 
at once to 1500 tons m the year, and by 1815 the annual 
export of iron stood at 91,000 tons Still greater results came 
from Cort’s discovery,^ that malleable iron could be maae 
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with coal instead of charcoal by “ puddling This new 
process, combined with his patent for usmg rollers mstead 
of the hammer to get nd of impurity, revolutiomzed the 
malleable-iron trade as completely as the use of coal mstead 
of charcoal had changed the pig-iron trade Cort himself, 
like so many of his race, got nothmg from his mvention, 
but he laid the foundations of great fortunes for others The 
end of the century saw the growth of gigantic ironworks all 
over the country In 1784 Colebrookdale had sixteen steam- 
engmes, eight blast-furnaces, and mne forges In 1765 
Anthony Bacon had got a mnety-mne-years’ lease of mmeral 
nghts over forty square miles of country round Merthyr 
Tydvil for {,200 a year, but m less than twenty years he 
retired with a fortune, and from the sale of his nghts began 
the great works at Cyfarthfa, Dowlais, and Penydaran 
Crawshay of Cyfarthfa, who m 1787 had made forty tons of 
malleable iron m a month, was, by 1812, turmng out twenty 
times as much 

Here, then, was a second use for our coal-fields hardly 
less important than the first They yielded power to dnve 
machinery, they also provided iron cheaply and plentifully 
from w hich the machmery could be made A far-seemg man, 
Wilkinson of Bersham, was laughed at for his behef m the 
future which lay before iron When he spoke of iron bndg^ 
and iron vessels and iron houses, he was called “ iron mad ”, 
but he hved to prove his own samty and the folly of those 
who laughed, by assistmg at the openmg of the first iron 
bndge,^ and by launching the first iron vessel ^ The im- 
provements he mtroduced m machmery have been aheady 
noticed, others followed him m the same field, especially 
Maudslay, who earned accuracy of work to a pomt hitherto 
unknown, and thereby not only made better machmery, but 

* Over the Severn 1779 * In 1790 
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gave confidence in its use, because if one part broke, another 
could be supphed to the same pattern It is easy to under- 
stand that men were apt to shrink from usmg complicated 
machines m days when, if a screw broke, it was considered 
better to bore out a fresh thread m the nut to fit the fresh 
screw, rather than attempt to fit a screw to the existing nut 
By the work of such men as Maudslay and his follo^^e^s, 
Clement, Murray, Whitworth, and Nasmyth, order and 
standard patterns took the place of the former confusion 
So far we have been deahng with the expansion mainly 
of industries that used or supphed machinery and power, 
for this is the feature that marks the industrial history of the 
end of the eighteenth century But the expansion was not 
confined to these industries, it was natural that activity in 
one branch, caused by the new agents, should lead to activity 
m others, even supposing that they did not use power or 
machinery And in industnes of this kind there was more 
than activity, there was great progress owing to new dis- 
coveries The latter part of the century was an era of inven- 
tions If we take, for example, the china and earthenware 
business, we have the increased use of Astbury’s invention 
of the use of flint for glaze, and Cookwortliy’s discovery^ 
that Cornwall could yield abundant supphes of the china 
clay, and the consequent beginnings of the manufacture of 
hard-paste porcelain from native materials Transfer prmt- 
ing on china and earthenware was first practised about the 
middle of the century, and the best-known name in ceramics, 
that of Josiah Wedgwood, belongs to the same period 
Wedgwood, mdeed, patented little, for he felt that the best 
protection against the rivalry of others was to make goods 
that defied rivalry He bestowed an infimty of pains on his 
busmess, and occupied himself alike with improving tools, 

* His patent is dated 176S 
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material, and designs, reaping in the end an abundant 
reward, for he prospered in everything he undertook From 
his works at Etruria came a vast variety of goods which set 
a standard for others to strive after, and he was not without 
competitors, for there were busy factories at Derby, Coal- 
port, Worcester, Liverpool, Bnstol, and elsewhere 

It IS impossible m the space at command to give even 
a glance at all the new processes and labour-saving mven- 
tions that mark this period, or to estimate the effect which 
they have produced When one reads, for example, that 
by the discovery of chlorine gas and its compounds the 
process of bleaching was reduced m duration from six 
months to a few days, the magmtude of the improvement 
is scarcely realized, when compared with the more striking 
achievements of Arkwnght or Watt Yet an invention of 
this nature was of very great importance, for just as the 
strength of a cham is the strength of the weakest link, so the 
output of a complicated industry, such as Imen or cotton, 
IS liimted by the speed or slowness of its slowest branch 
The application of the new process of bleaching, which was 
perfected by Tennant of Glasgow, is not the only mstance 
where Scotland took the lead of English manufacturers 
Watt has been already mentioned, and another compatnot, 
Muir, made the first engine used to work machmery in 
Glasgow, Miller of the same town patented a power-loom 
not long after Cartwnght, Mackintosh began the water- 
proofing process that has made his name famihar, the 
manufacture of Turkey-red was also introduced into Scot- 
land by the aid of a French emigrant, and dyeing m all 
branches fiounshed Between 1785 and 1818 Glasgow more 
than tripled its population, and at the later date had fifty- 
four cotton mills m full work 
In speaking of the natural advantages of a countiy, stress 
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was laid upon the importance of easy communication 
Though England is small and distances consequently short, 
yet for the most part of the eighteenth centur}^ means of 
commumcation were bad Many even of mam roads vere 
not properly ‘‘ made m 1750 the average pace of coaches 
on long journeys did not exceed six miles an hour On 
many important routes there was no turnpike, merely a 
narrow causeway, with soft unmade road on each side 
Arthur Young, who in the course of his tours had ample 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with the badness of 
English roads, speaks of ruts four feet deep on the turnpike 
between Preston and Wigan, and of wagons stuck fast in 
Essex mire, utterly unable to be moved till a team of thirty 
or forty horses was attached to them Under these circum- 
stances it was hardly possible to send goods except on pack- 
horses, and the cost of carnage was enormous In winter 
coal was sent from Worsley to Manchester in panniers on 
horseback, 280 Ib being the usual load, road-carnage from 
Liverpool to Manchester cost 40s a ton, pot wagons 
earned goods from Burslem to Bridgnorth at ^£3 per ton 
Reform indeed came slowly Smeaton and Rennie built 
bridges which replaced dangerous fords, and Telford con- 
structed nearly a thousand miles of good roads in Scotland, 
but substantial improvement dates from 1815, when Mac- 
adam taught that roads could best be repaired with stones 
broken into angular fragments and more or less of a size, 
instead of the pebbles and flints which had been cast down 
haphazard in the hope that the broad-wheeled wagons 
would crush them into some sort of a surface 

But road-carnage, even over good roads, could not suffice 
for the increasing amount of goods sent about the country^ 
and long before the road-makers had ansen to a sense of 
what was necessary, another means of transport had taken 
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over much of the heavy work The Duke of Bndgwater 
owned coal-mmes at Worsley, only a few miles from Man- 
chester, yet the cost of sendmg coal thither exactly doubled 
its pnce Accordingly he determined to make a canal be- 
tween the two, and employed as his engineer a nullwnght, 
James Brmdley. Brmdley was rough and almost without 
education, yet he possessed a natural shrewdness which 
made all his work sound and practical Although much 
use had been made of canals m France and Holland, m 
England they were almost unknown, all that had been done 
had been to deepen the beds of existmg rivers This was 
good m its way, but for canal-making Brmdley saw that it 
was best to keep clear of nvers altogether River water 
meant the danger of floods, and mvolved ail sorts of elaborate 
precautions agamst a giant power that might upset aU of 
them Brmdley aimed at havmg long level stretches of water 
which floods would not affect, and on these Imes he built the 
first canal from Worsley to Manchester, and earned on 
a branch to Runcorn The Duke of Bndgwater had the 
greatest difficulty m raismg money to pay for these canals, 
but he was speedily repaid when they were opened, nor did 
he alone profit, for the pnce of coal in Manchester fell 
exactly one-half owmg to the new means of transport 
A more important imdertakmg followed, namely, the 
Grand Trunk Canal, which, when completed, ran from 
Runcorn through the salt and pottery distncts, jommg the 
Trent at Wilden Ferry, and amountmg, with all its branches, 
to 139 miles m length Wedgwood was one of the chief 
promoters and cut the first sod, and mdeed his confidence 
was justified, for no industry profited more from canals than 
pottery Not only did the potters use quantities of clay, hme, 
and coal that had to come from some distance, but their 
goods when made, being both bulky and bnttle, were ill 
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suited for conveyance by land The Grand Trunk Canal 
reduced the old rates to one-fourth of their previous amount, 
a ton going from Etruna to Liverpool for 135 instead of 
505 , and a quarter of wheat, mstead of costing 20s per 
hundred miles, now going for 55 As a consequence of the 
success which attended the first canals, a canal mama, only 
comparable to the railway mama forty years later, seized the 
nation Between 1790 and 1794 eighty-one canal acts were 
obtained, and though some of the canals were afterwards 
shown to be unnecessary, yet upon the whole the trade of 
the country gamed enormously by the new and cheaper 
means of commumcation which they afforded Nor was the 
direct gam the only gam The canal engineers demonstrated 
what could be done to overcome natural obstacles Brmdley’s 
great tunnel at Hare Castle (2880 yards long), the Barton 
aqueduct which earned his canal over the Invell, the em- 
bankment at Stretford, remained as examples to the railvay 
engineers, while the sturdy workmen, the “ navigators ”, 
were the first of that race of English “ navvies ”, as ve have 
come to call them, the value of whose labour, endurance, 
and rough-and-ready skill is appreciated by engineers and 
contractors, not only m England, but all over the world 
One other feature of this period calls for notice, and that 
IS the growth of population During the first half of the 
eighteenth century the mcrease was about 18 per cent, m the 
latter half not far short of 50 per cent This increase \vas 
mainly in the towns of the new manufactunng distncts 
Whereas in density of population in 1700 neither Lancashire 
nor the West Riding appear m the first twelve counties, and 
the next three places after the metropolitan coimties were 
held by Gloucester, Northampton, and Somerset, in 1750 
Lancashire stood fifth and the West Riding eleventh At the 
end of the centuiy they had advanced still further, as had 
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Durham, Stafford, and Nottmgham While towns such as 
Norwich, York, and Exeter were comparatively stationary, 
the new great centres of manufacture, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Glasgow, Leeds, Sheffield, Newcastle, were 
rapidly overtakmg then older rivals ^ In the twenty years 
from 1801 to 1821, the increase of Liverpool, Manchester, 
Glasgow, and Bradford was 75 per cent, and even more 
remarkable still was the progress of manufacturmg and 
mining villages m the North of England This vast growth, 
accompamed by a great displacement of population, had 
important consequences upon the course of events which 
will next claim our attention 


CHAPTER XVI 

THE AGRARIAN REVOLUTION 

If from what we have already seen of the conditions of the 
eighteenth century we were to argue deductively about 
agnculture, we might suppose that it enjoyed a penod of 
prospenty It would be natural to mfer that the rapid growth 
of population, which went on from 1750, created a demand 
for agricultural produce, and further, as this mcrease of 
population was mamly an artisan population hvmg in towns, 
we might argue that the new demand was great, and brought 
with It high pnces and high profits Repeated wars, and 
especially the long struggle with revolutionary France and 
afterwards with Napoleon, also contnbuted to increase the 
demand for home produce, smce it was almost impossible 
even m famme years to get much com from abroad Of 

^ Between 1700 and 1760 the increase of Liverpool was tenfold, Birmingham sevenfold, 
Manchester fivefold Sheffield sevenfold 
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course with a rise m prices we are prepared to find a nse in 
rents, so that though the landlord would, in the end, profit 
most by the new conditions, the farmer would profit too 
and m the case of the man who farmed his own land we 
should be prepared to find a condition of unusual prosperity, 
for he would profit both as landowner and as farmer 
Such conclusions appear at first sight quite reasonable, 
but when we come to consider the history of agriculture 
m the eighteenth century we find once again how dangerous 
IS such a course of deductive reasoning, for the conclusions 
which appear natural are largely false, and they are false, 
not because the facts on which they are based are inaccurate, 
but because other sets of facts have been left out of sight 
It IS true that there was a period of high prices and pros- 
perity, but only some farmers were able to benefit by them* 
To many the new conditions only brought hardships Some 
were not able to avail themselves of the opportunities offered, 
others, and these largely the small owners, whom we were 
tempted to picture as more prosperous than the tenants 
since their gam could not be absorbed by an increase of 
rent, were so injuriously affected by the new conditions 
that as a class they disappeared, leaving a few survivors 
scattered here and there instead of the numbers vho, at the 
beginning of the century, had formed the bulk of the agri- 
cultural population of England How this “ Decay of the 
Yeomanry ” ^ came about, how the small owners were dis- 
possessed and large farmers took their place, is one of the 
most interesting features in the history of English agriculture 
In an earlier chapter^ mention has been made of the 
enclosures which followed the Black Death The difficulty 
of getting labour made landowners find it more profitable 

*Thi3 IS the title gi\en by Arnold Tojnbcc to one of the chapters m his Irdustruil 
Reiolution * Chapter mii 
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to keep sheep than to work their demesne land, either with 
villein labour or by hiring men with the money dues for 
which this viilem labour had been commuted But the 
enclosmg which consequently went on caused, as we have 
seen, alarm m Parhament, and statutes were passed to check 
It and to encourage arable farmmg This legislation, com- 
bmed with the fact that the new sheep farms soon met the 
existing demand for wool, while agncultural labour itself 
became less difficult to get, made the enclosure movement 
slacken, and although even m the seventeenth century it 
never stopped, yet it appeared that, although much land 
had been enclosed, still more remamed m open field At 
the beg innin g of the eighteenth century three-fifths of the 
cultivated land m England was tilled m this way 
A system of cultivation which had survived imchanged 
smce the Norman Conquest might be supposed to have real 
advantages about it to cause men to chng to it for so long 
But the advantages were rather of the past than of the pre- 
sent, the plan of ploughmg together had been good when 
each cultivator had been too poor to keep enough oxen to 
work his own plough, the simple unvaned rotation of crops 
made no call on the mtelhgence, the amoimt of produce 
might be small, but it was enough for each man to five upon, 
and that m the main was all that he expected But what had 
made the sptem long-hved far more than any mtrmsic 
advantages was the difBctdty, nay even the impossibihty, 
of changmg it Among the cultivators thus workmg together 
there were no doubt some who saw that changes ought be 
for the better, but there were many more, who through 
indolence, or mental sluggishness, or inherent dislike of any 
alteration, refused to allow any experiments This bemg so, 
reform of the open-field farmmg was out of the question 
None the less a change was necessary, and the fact was 
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shown still more clearly by the progress made by those who 
were not tied to the antiquated system Clover and lucerne 
had been known m the seventeenth century, though their 
valuable properties of cleansing the soil and breaking it up 
with their deep roots were not realized at first But m the 
next century they were introduced into a new and better 
rotation of crops, thereby saving the wasted year during 
which, on the old plan, open fields lay fallow Turnips 
had also been common since the seventeenth century, but 
the right pnnciples of cultivating them were neglected, as 
they were sown too thick and insufficiently hoed Jethro 
Tull ^ first taught a better method He made careful experi- 
ments as to the best soil, the right depth, and the best manner 
of sowing Besides inventing a drill which laid the seed m 
furrows instead of the old plan of sowing it broadcast by 
hand, he saw that crops did best where the soil is well 
pulverized and hoed among the roots Among the many 
landlords who adopted Tull’s improvements in turnip- 
sowing and horse-hoeing was Lord Townshend^, whose 
fondness for turnips gained him the nickname of “ Turnip ” 
Townshend He began the Norfolk course, a rotation of 
four crops, mterposing clover and turnips between his 
cereals, this avoided the disastrous plan of taking two com 
crops m succession, which was entailed by the three-field 
course — a proceeding which, before the knowledge of chem- 
ical manure, was bound to impoverish the soil — and at the 
same time enabled the farmer to use his land instead of 
leaving it fallow after each corn crop, as he had been obliged 
to do if he followed the two-field course Another pioneer 
m agricultural improvement was BakewelP of Dishley, 
whose success in breeding sheep gained him a wide reputa- 

* His Horse Hoewg Husbandry was published in 1733 
* Townshend began farming at Ratnham In 1730 * Boti 1725, died 1795 
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tion Before his tune sheep had been chiefly valued for their 
■wool, and the joints which they yielded when slaughtered 
had been thought a minor matter But with the new demand 
for meat to supply the big tonms where the new machinery 
worked, meat was more worth attention than wool Accord- 
mgly by judicious breeding Bakewell produced somethmg 
better than the old-fashioned ram, whose description ran 
“ His frame large and loose, his bones hea-yy, his legs long 
and thick, his chme, as well as his rump, as sharp as a 
hatchet, his skin rattlmg on his nbs hke a skeleton covered 
with parchment ” ^ Not only did Bakewell’s “ New Leices- 
ters ” — compact, short-legged, and well covered with flesh — 
yield an immense profit on the cost of then keep, but they 
showed other stock-breeders what might be done From 
sheep, the impulse spread to cattle, these hitherto had been 
as gaimt and long-legged as the sheep, and with good reason, 
for they were the common beast used for the plough, long 
legs and great bones were of use m a hea^vy soil, or when 
cattle had to drag carts through miry tracks, and wander 
over waste country m search of food Indeed imtil the better 
knowledge of root crops, cattle were never even moderately 
fat except at the end of the summer, while durmg the wmter 
they were half starved But turmps gave wmter food and the 
opportumty for wmter-fattenmg, while, owmg to the cattle 
bemg either kept m stall or close at hand, the manure could 
be gathered and used, mstead of being scattered over an 
immense area of ground and practically wasted With the 
winter food afforded by the root crops, and the example set 
by Bakewell with sheep, the cattle-breeders soon made a cor- 
respondmg advance, and the latter part of the eighteenth 
century saw cattle-breedmg become both popular and pro 
Stable, Colhng’s Durham Shorthorns, Tomkins’s Herefords, 

* Marshall, Rural Economy 
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and Lord Leicester’s Devons made the roast beef of old 
England more worthy of the name The progress made may 
be judged by the mcrease in the average weight of sheep and 
cattle sold at Snuthfield between 1710 and 1795 Beeves in- 
creased from 370 Ib to 800 Ib , calves from 50 lb to 148 lb , 
sheep from 28 lb to 80 lb , lambs from 18 lb to 50 lb 

When we reckon up these improvements, it is not difficult 
to see what class of farmers were reaping the benefits of the 
new demand caused by a rapidly-increasmg population They 
were those who could and did avail themselves of llie new 
methods On Townshend’s Norfolk estates, light, sandy 
soil where hitherto “ two rabbits fought for every blade of 
grass ”, a new prosperity set m One farm of which the 
rent was ;^i8o, thirty years later brought in £800, another 
rose from £18 to £240, Arthur Young speaks of a general 
mcrease near Norwich of ten times the original value One 
man who farmed 1500 acres made enough from it to buy an 
estate worth £ 1^00 a year We can well understand tliat to 
buy land under such circumstances was thought to be the 
best form of investment, we might even wonder tliat any 
were found to sell it 

This bnngs us to look at the other side Hitherto v e have 
seen prosperity, but it was not all prosperity with tlie farmers 
of England On the contrary, there was m some quarters 
adversity, adversity that was all the harder to bear when 
contrasted with the brilliant prospects of the new school of 
farmers These men were making fortunes by the use of 
new methods, better crops, and better stock Notliing could 
be more tantalizing to the open-field farmer vho had in- 
telligence than to see others takmg the chances \\hich he 
was forced to let slip It was useless to dream of clover and 
turnips, of winter food for beasts, of a better rotation of 
crops, by which one-third of his land would not be left 
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fallow, producing notlimg each year Had he attempted to 
grow clover or roots, these would have only been devoured 
by his neighbours’ cattle, when at the end of a harvest they 
were given the run of the common fields His land was not 
fenced off from that of the rest, and he had to be treated as 
the rest If, for example, he desired to dram it, there was 
every likelihood that the neighbour on to whose land he 
intended to direct the water would object, and block his 
drains, if he was dissatisfied with the usual slovenly weedmg 
and hoemg, he might make his own stops models of well- 
cared-for land, but he could do nothmg to protect himself 
against a lazy neighbour who let thistles and weeds grow 
wild and seed A man may suffer much m this way now- 
adays, but It was worse then, when each man’s holdmg was 
not compact, but scattered among his neighbours’ holdings, 
when, instead of a fence, the only separation was a path or 
a strip of unploughed ground And the way m which the 
holdmgs were mtermingled and all marked off one from 
another had other results Land was wasted by numerous 
footpaths m all duections, what was worse, neighbours hved 
m constant suspicion that theu land might be stolen by an 
encroaching turn of the plough, or a furrow run at night; 
and, finally, everyone was forced to spend a senous amount 
of tune m waUong from one plot to another Thus the 
mdividual could do nothmg to break loose from the diffi- 
culties that hmdered him m arable farmmg, and stock- 
farmmg offered no better prospect. Wmter food could not 
be obtamed m sufiicient quantities, so long as the village 
cattle were turned out all together to get what food they 
could on the village waste, they were certain to be for most 
of the year m a miserable condition, while if any man wished 
to separate his own beasts from the rest, and raise a better 
Stock by paymg some attention to breedmg, after the manner 
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of men like Bakewell and Colhng, he was hampered by the 
fact that he had no pasture land that he could call his own 
His beasts, even if he procured a better sort, had to mingle 
with the rest, where the improved type would soon dis- 
appear, and were exposed to foot-rot and scab and all the 
diseases with which the ill-kept village herds were always 
infected 

Reform, then, among the open-field farmers had to be 
wholesale or not at all, and it was not for want of teaching 
that wholesale reform did not come, the farmers of the day 
had the advantage of a teacher who combmed knowdedgc, 
enterprise, enthusiasm, and the gift of setting forth in the 
clearest way what ought to be done Arthur Young under- 
took the task of urging agricultural improvement, and pur- 
sued it with a zeal to which it is not easy to find a parallel 
Although he failed himself as a practical farmer, it was not 
from want of interest in his calling He travelled not only m 
Great Britain, but also m France, Spain, and Italy, minutely 
inspecting the methods of farmmg, noting what was bad, 
and suggestmg what was better His Tours record the results 
of his observations The more he saw the more he became 
convmced that if our agriculture was to prosper, it must do 
so on the new lines and not on the old Wherever he w ent 
he urged on the open-field farmers the absolute necessity of 
abandomng antiquated methods, and moving wnth the new 
ideas 

But as Arthur Young speedily saw, reform among the 
open-field farmers was w^ellmgh hopeless The ideal tltat 
he aimed at was not theirs They W'cre contented if their 
farms gave them a livelihood in the old st3de He wished to 
see farms become great producers of com and meat for the 
new urban population So long as it was in the power of 
a few obstinate or lethargic men not only to remain as they 
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were, but to keep those associated with them in the same 
condition, progress was impossible, reform, mdeed, would 
not meet the case, what had to be done was to get rid of the 
open fields altogether by enclosing them 
Enclosure nrught be earned out m two ways, either by 
mutual consent, or by obtaming a pnvate act of Parhament. 
The first way, we have seen, demanded almost more una- 
niimty than could be expected, yet this imamnuty was 
sometimes attamed One of the causes to which Arthur 
Young put down the agncultural prospenty of Norfolk was 
enclosure without the assistance of Parhament To obtam 
a pnvate act the consent of the lord of the manor, the tithe 
owner, and four-fifths of the commoners was required 
These pnvate acts became more common as the century 
went on In the twelve years of Anne’s reign there were 
three, and m the thirteen years of George I there were 
sixteen, so far progress was slow, but George IPs reign 
saw 226 m thirty-three years Still, at the accession of 
George III the open-field system existed m half the panshes 
m England The amount varied m different counties, some 
had been enclosed during the sixteenth century, North- 
ampton and Leicester led the way m the enclosures of the 
eighteenth century, about half Berkshire was still open field, 
m Cambridgeshire the open fields took up about mne-tenths 
of the whole area under cultivation But from 1760 the 
process of enclosure went on apace, m the first thirty-seven 
years of George Ill’s reign the number of pnvate acts rose 
to 1482, while from 1797 to 1820 there were 1727, as weU as 
a general enclosure act m 1801 Describing the whole ten- 
dency m a metaphor, we may say that for the first quarter 
of the century there was a tnckle, which by the middle of 
the century had grown to a strong current and turned at the 
end mto a widespread flood 
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Unlike the enclosures of the fifteenth and sateenth cen- 
tunes, which had been in the main enclosures for sheep- 
farming, these were enclosures for a better system of arable 
farming But just as m the earlier penod the land enclosed 
was not all of one kind, so it is here There was enclosure 
of the open fields, and with it of the wastes and commons 
belonging to the open-field farmers, but, beyond this, tliere 
was enclosure of a good deal of downland that had not 
belonged to the open-field farmers This latter was a con- 
sequence of the increased demand for corn, by which it 
became profitable to grow com on land which hitherto 
would not have repaid cultivation ^ It v as obvious that 
when prices fell, such land would again go out of cultivation, 
and this was what happened when free-trade in corn began 
In whatever way enclosure was earned out there vas 
bound to be a certam expense In re-arranging the old 
scattered holdings m a more concentrated form, careful 
measurements had to be taken, where the law was called m, 
lawyers had to be paid, and even if their charges were not 
really exorbitant, there was a widespread belief that they 
were, which found expression even in so strong a supporter 
of the enclosure movement as Arthur Young, who speaks 
of ‘‘ the knavery of commissioners and attorneys ” Then, 
m addition, there were hedges and fences to be set up at the 
cost of the farmer, while during the re-allotment there was 
a certam disorganization of agriculture VTien the village 
waste was enclosed, the villagers lost their old nghts of 
cuttmg turf and gathering w^ood for fuel, so that, altogether 
promismg as the future nught be, tlie immediate result on 
the small farmers was to land them in pecuniary difficulties 


* In the more technical language of political cconom> such land had hitherto been 
beyond the margin of cultuuuon owing to the large demand and the higher pncea it 
came within the margin 
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Just at the tune when the small farmers were strugglmg 
to keep their place, a change, which was to them totally 
unexpected, made their position still worse We have seen 
already how the mventions of Hargreaves, Arkwnght, and 
Crompton altered the conditions of the spinmng mdustry, 
and this m two ways first, by furmshmg an abundant supply 
of yam mstead of the scanty amount hitherto forthcommg, 
and secondly, by making yam of a better quahty, both finer 
and stronger, than the hand-spinners could produce It is 
trae that these mventions all apphed to the cotton trade, 
and consequently at first only the cotton-spinners (mostly 
m Lancashire) were affected by them But when, as was the 
case later, they were adapted for use m the woollen mdustiy 
also, then competition began to be felt all over the country. 
The domestic stage of mdustry was doomed, it disappeared 
before the rivalry of machmes driven by water or steam. 
What this meant to the mral population who had practised 
spinmng and weavmg in then own homes may be gathered 
from a picture of a Lancashne village (Mellor) under the 
old conditions Here there were fifty or sixty farmers, of 
whom there were not more than six or seven who raised 
then rent directly from the land, “ all the rest got then rent 
partly from some branch of trade, such as spinmng or weav- 
mg woollen, hnen, or cotton The father of a family would 
earn from eight shilhngs to half a gumea at his loom, and his 
sons, if he had one, two, or three alongside of him, six or 
eight shilhngs per week But the great sheet-anchor of all 
cottages and small farms was the labour attached to the 
hand-wheel; and when it is considered that it requned six 
or eight hands to prepare and spin yam sufficient for the 
consumption of one weaver, this shows clearly the inex- 
haustible source there was for labour for every person from 
the age of seven to eighty years (who retamed their sight 
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and could move theu hands), to earn their bread, say one 
to three shillmgs a week, without gomg to the pansh ” This 
example, datmg from 1770, is drawn, as has been said, from 
Lancashire, where the by-mdustries clustered most thickly, 
and here, m the nudst of the new machmery, the hand- 
spinners m cotton were soonest driven from the field These, 
indeed, were by no means widely diffused Lancashire and 
Cheshire held the majority of them But though the woollen- 
spinners escaped at first, the evil day was only deferred 
The last decade of the eighteenth century saw machmery 
mvade their provmce also, and when this came about, the 
mjuiy to the small farmers was far-reaching, for woollen- 
spinnmg was an almost universal by-industry in all the 
agncultural districts, brmging m every week small but 
steady eammgs to supplement what the cultivator got either 
from his land or from his wages What was first felt m Lan- 
cashire and Cheshue, spread over Scotland, Yorkshue, East 
Angha, the Midlands, and the west of England, the hand- 
spinner was beaten m quahty and speed, and after a penod 
of desperate competition was forced to give up When the 
“ great sheet-anchor ” failed, domestic mdustry was soon on 
the rocks, and the castaways had no choice but to abandon 
their trade or take refuge among the machine-spinners 
It has been necessary here to anticipate one of the great 
social effects of the new system of machinery and power, 
to take It from what might seem its more natural place 
among mdustnes, and transfer it to the chapter upon agn- 
cultiue, for though in its nature the change was industrial, 
yet it reacted mamly upon the rural population The loss of 
the domestic industries made it still more difficult for the 
small farmer to go on as he had done In any case he felt 
the loss whether his lands remained m open field or were m 
the process of being enclosed In the first case he found it 
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still harder to make a living and pay his rent, m the second 
he was deprived of an addition to his resources just at a time 
when he needed it most 

Under the combined effects of the expense of enclosure 
and the decay of domestic industry, many small farmers 
failed altogether, so that the enclosures of the eighteenth 
century brought about m many cases the same result as the 
earlier enclosures, namely, the dispossession of a great 
number of small farmers Some of these men migrated to 
the new manufacturing towns and became artisans, but the 
larger number sank into the condition of agricultural 
labourers, working under the new large farmers mto whose 
hands the enclosed land passed For the future lay with the 
large farmer, he possessed more mtelhgence, more imtiative, 
more power of looking ahead, more capital He was better 
fitted to succeed under the more speculative conditions that 
had begun to prevail, when, as a consequence of the growth 
of population, England had ceased to be a com-exporting 
country, and was begmmng to rely on foreign sources for 
some part of her supply To get the best out of land more 
had to be put mto it, and the small man could not afford 
expensive improvements As Arthur Young points out, he 
was not able to marl his land at the rate of loo tons to the 
acre, or spend ^2 or £2 ^.cre in drainage, or jf 5 per acre 
to irngate his meadows He could not cart manure from 
towns long distances to his farm, nor buy expensive rams 
and bulls to improve his stock, nor import skilled labour or 
expensive implements The man who had capital could do 
these thmgs and be repaid for them But the small farmer 
was really unable to take advantage of the new methods, 
because of the expense It was because, to his mind, small 
farming meant bad or unprogressive farmmg that Arthur 
Young wrote so strongly against it. His declaration that the 
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only remedy for the bad methods of the small farmers was 
to raise their rents, expresses his idea that they must either 
learn to farm better m order to pay the increased rent, or 
give place to better men The high rents which he praises 
were not a panacea for agricultural distress, far from it, 
they were only a sign of an end, and that end the adoption 
of better methods Where the rents were high, it was ob- 
vious that the better methods were in use, were it not so the 
rent could not have been paid 
The expense of enclosure, the decay of domestic industry, 
the competition of large farms, all played a part in the de- 
struction of the small farms and the changing of the small 
farmer into the wage-labourer Another cause was at work 
also, which acted not only on the small farmers who had 
paid rent for their farms, but on the yeomen or small free- 
holders whose farms were their own This was the general 
desire on the part of the rich to buy land It was not merely 
a good investment, for land brought in more than a money 
return The possession of it conferred a social status, a sort 
of rank which the landless man had not The old families 
were landowners, with country seats, pleasant parks, far- 
reaching estates, the new farmlies wished to have the same 
things, and they were well able to indulge their tastes, for 
most of the new famihes had made large fortunes in trade 
and commerce How could they invest them better, they 
would ask themselves, than in land, which not only gave 
a good return, but also gave them the social prestige and 
position which they coveted? Besides the indefinite but ^ cry 
real gain in respect which a man got vitli the possession 
of a big estate, there were other advantages If we take the 
case of the House of Commons and tlie franchise, it at once 
becomes clear how much importance was attached to holding 
land Since the days of Anne, none could be a member ot 
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the House of Commons unless he possessed the qualification 
of owmng some land, the county franchise was restricted 
smce the days of Henry VI to freeholders worth 405 the 
year, and although under the Commonwealth persons worth 
^200 had been added to those qualified to vote, yet the mam 
teachmg of these laws was that the landless man was not fit 
to sit m Parhament, nor, unless he was a man of some means, 
could he vote m a coimty at all If, then, a manufacturer 
was moved by ambition or by a natural desire to leave his 
busy town life and enjoy the pleasures of the country, his 
first step would be to buy land Not only were there many 
such new men seekmg to quahfy as country gentlemen, but 
old famihes, too, by mtermarrymg with successful mer- 
chants and manufacturers had recrmted their fortunes, and 
were stnvmg to extend their influence by enlargmg their 
estates Many of the new large estates were formed by 
buymg up small holdmgs which had been partitioned from 
the open fields Nor was it only the small farmers holdmg 
their land at a rent who parted with their farms The yeo- 
men, the small freeholders, found it easier to sell their estates 
at the high pnces which land commanded dunng the time 
of the Napoleomc wars than to work them at a profit The 
buyer, anxious to bmld up a large domam and farm it on 
the newer style, could afford to offer a high pnce, smce, 
puttmg aside the social advantages, he expected to get better 
profits than the small man could make Hence the large 
estates tended to swallow the small estates and themselves 
grow still larger, and the yeomen and small squires dis- 
appeared VTule at the begmnmg of the eighteenth century 
Kmg estimated there were 180,000 freeholders m England, 
Arthur Young, wntmg after the wars agamst Napoleon, 
speaks of the small freeholder as practically extinct Much 
as he had dishked the backward methods of fa rmin g followed 
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by many of them, yet he regretted them, as they had “ really 
kept up the independence of the nation ” They were, 
mdeed, the men who had triumphed over the absolutism 
of the Stuarts, but m the struggle of the next century, 
a struggle rather of brains and money than sword and 
musket, they were unable to maintam the dommant position 
they had held m the kingdom, and they dwindled in numbers 
and in political importance until they were bought out by the 
greater proprietors, who were to wield the mam power in 
Parliament until the passing of the Reform Bill in 1832 
This agrarian revolution, the course of which we have 
been following, was m its results like other revolutions, 
neither wholly good nor wholly bad The benefits must be 
set agamst the disadvantages On the one side must be 
placed better methods of farming, larger crops, a wider area 
under cultivation, a greater plenty of corn and meat to supply 
the new demand of the increased town population On the 
other side stand all the temporary hardships which any great 
change brings — men displaced from their old homes and 
old employments, and with difficulty finding new ones, the 
extinction of the class of small farmers working their own 
lands, who had in the past been looked on as the backbone 
of England, who had been protected by legislation of an 
earlier day as affording the best material from wluch to 
draw English soldiers, and who had often in battle given 
proof that the national belief in their courage and endurance 
was not misplaced Instead of these we have the modern 
triple division of landlord, farmer, and labourer, where the 
first IS often absent, and sometimes inconsiderate tlirough 
lus want of local knowledge, and the third, who does tlie 
hard manual work, no longer reaps a proportionate return 
from the soil, but is paid a wage whether his work is thor- 
ough or perfunctory We have the “ cash-nexus ”, the 
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dependence of all relations on money mstead of the old 
personal fnendly feelings between landlord and tenant 
When the small freeholder went, there went with him that 
spur to exertion that came from possession, from knowmg 
that the land was his own, and the reward of his improve- 
ment was sure The change that took place m agriculture 
was similar to the change m manufacture. Old conditions 
gave place to the modem ones with which we are famihar 
Just as domestic industry was overthrown by the growth of 
factories, so small farmmg yielded to capitahst farming But 
the results m the end were not the same, both agriculture 
and manufacture remamed for a time imder protection, 
though the former gamed far more from it than the latter 
When Protection disappeared and Free-trade took its place, 
the manufacturers found themselves reheved of restnctions, 
and were able to compete on still more favourable terms for 
the world’s trade, for a time, mdeed, they had no senous 
rivals But it was different with the landowners They had 
been helped by the plan, the outcome of mercantihst ideas, 
of makmg England a com-exportmg country, and when this 
had ceased to be, and a limited import had been allowed 
under a high duty, they still rehed on the artificial advantage 
in Enghsh markets which the duty gave them; as, however, 
their advantage was artificial, so their prospenty proved 
artificial also. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

LAISSEZ-rAlRE AND STATE CHARITY 
ARTISAN AND PAUPER 

The era of invention, when machinery began to take over 
from human skill and human labour many of the most 
important processes of manufacture, when England first 
took Its place as the great manufacturing nation of the world, 
IS sometimes called the “ Industrial Revolution ”, but used 
m this way, the term is robbed of its full meaning, the pro- 
gress of machinery and power is only a part of this revolution, 
beyond this, and of still deeper consequences, were the 
social effects of the new conditions It was not merely that 
the output of the spinner was multiplied a hundredfold, 
that a weaver could weave many yards in the time hitherto 
spent in weaving one, that the output of ironworks for 
a month was as great as it had hitherto been for a year, a 
change in the volume of trade, however great, may not 
deserve the term “ revolution ”, that term implies a change 
not only in volume, but in nature and method So far we 
have sketched the careers of the inventors and the direct 
results of their inventions upon goods and processes, now 
we may go deeper and try to estimate tlie indirect, and yet 
more remarkable results upon the artisans To sum up these 
results m one simple statement is impossible The natural 
complexity of economic history should make us distrust 
sweeping generalizations, on the other hand, the attempt 
to follow m detail, through each consecutive stage, the 
changes that sprang from the mventions w ould be beyond 
the limits of this book, we must be content to classify the 
mam results as shown m each of the great industnes, and 
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then to draw with some hesitation what general conclusions 
may be drawn 

The penod of the Industnal Revolution, especially durmg 
its later phase covermg the first thirty years of this century, 
was marked by discontent and distress. We find numerous 
examples, of which the Luddite nots are the best known, 
m which machmery was wrecked and mills burnt, manu- 
facturers threatened, and even m some cases shot, violent 
actions which called forth stem repressive measures on the 
part of the Government The time was no doubt a troubled 
one, but the fault must not be laid entirely at the door of the 
Industrial Revolution There were other disturbmg causes 
to be borne m mind 

First of all, durmg much of the time England was at war, 
and had to bear the burden of exceptionally heavy taxation; 
and, m addition, owmg to the pohcy of protecting the corn- 
grower, food was generally scarce, and com often rose to 
starvation pnces, m 1800-1 the price per quarter was 
ii6r 8d , and though the average from 1S02-8 was 
731-. 8d , m 1812 It was at Not only were the very 

high pnces most oppressive to the poor, among whose 
available foods bread occupied so promment a place, but 
the violence of the fluctuations disturbed all calculations, 
and brought m an element of uncertamty m the labourer’s 
hving. Wages that would support his family one year might 
six months later prove perfectly madequate, it was of httle 
comfort to him to think that the pressure would m all hkeh- 
hood be but short, that if he could manage to tide over the 
bad time all would be well agam With men who are hvmg 
near the margin of subsistence, present ills are so acute that 
future hopes hold out no bnght prospect. Before the better 
time came the labourer or artisan would hai'^e been forced 
to go on the rates for support, the evds of that course will 
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have to be dealt with hereafter, but plamly they cannot be 
laid at the door of the new inventions 

Similarly, the time was one of political and social unrest, 
the waves of the French Revolution beat indeed somewhat 
famtiy on English shores, but they were enough to trouble 
our waters to some extent, and all the more that the working- 
classes, to whom the new ideas chiefly appealed, had no 
chance of making their voices heard, or their power felt, 
except by disorder Smothered discontent is more dangerous 
and more alarming than open complamt, no one knows 
accurately what progress it is making, or where it may 
develop dangerous energy and break out Hence the 
ideas of the few agitators who talked of the “ rights of 
Man ”, and muttered of revolution and death to the 
anstocrats, were applauded by workmg-men angered at 
the high price of corn and the sight of machinery that 
threatened to take from them even the scanty wage that 
they had 

All these thmgs — war, a protective policy that made corn 
dear, a vicious poor-law, a period of political discontent — 
were not the consequences, nor the necessary accompaniment 
of the Industnal Revolution They had similar results, they 
brought mdustrial uncertainty and distress in their train, so 
that out of the whole total of misery and distress among the 
industrial classes at this period, some must be put down 
to causes which were accidental, which would have had bad 
effects, inventions or no inventions But even when this 
allowance is made, the residue of hardship that sprang 
directly from the new system is very large 

All times of violent change in industry are times of hard- 
ship, It may be lasting or it may be temporary, but it is 
certain Now the distmctive mark of the period of industnal 
history that, roughly speaking, covers the reign of George III 

(D310) 17 
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IS sudden and unexpected change The iron industry leaves 
the woodland counties of Surrey, Sussex, and Hampshire, 
and finds a new home in the Midlands, Yorkshire, and 
South Wales, where coal and lime are plentiful and cheap 
The woollen manufactures of the eastern counties decay and 
are superseded by those of the north The domestic in- 
dustnes of spinmng and weaving, almost umversal in agri- 
cultural districts at the beginning of the penod, have at the 
end nearly disappeared Manufacturmg towns increase m 
population with astomshmg rapidity, and even mere mush- 
room villages in the north suddenly find themselves more 
populous than southern cities that can boast a history 
stretching back for hundreds of years The whole weight 
of the population of England is shifting Hitherto the north 
had been poor, sparsely populated, ignorant, reactionary 
By 1820 It is becormng rich, crowded, vigorous in thought 
and enterprise, progressive in political ideas 

Here is the bright side of the change, yet none the less 
there was a darker one To find that we must look where 
the furnaces were going out of blast in the south, or where 
spinners who m East Angha had been earnmg Zd a day in 
1760, were forty years later making but , or again in the 
cottages all over England where the hand-wheels and hand- 
looms were becoming less in number and very much less 
profitable We must not, in all these cases, ascribe the result 
to the direct influence of the inventions East Anghan in- 
dustry was showing symptoms of decay even before the 
advent of machinery left it hopelessly behind in a contest 
where water-power and steam-power decided the victory 
The domestic industries of woollen-spinmng and weavmg 
remained comparatively unaffected until 1800, for the new 
mventions in spiimmg applied at first to cotton and not to 
wool. But sooner or later the competition of machinery 
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against hand-work made itself felt, and a hopeless struggle 
on the part of the hand-worker only became norse if it 
proved to be long 

Man IS of all kinds of baggage the most difficult to be 
moved Economists, especially the earlier economists, were 
apt to be heedless of this fact Man is classified as " labour ”, 
and that is represented as “ flowing ” where there is a de- 
mand for labour Even now when railways have made it 
comparatively easy and cheap to go from end to end of the 
country, and when newspapers give abundant information 
as to where labour is wanted, how hardly, slowly, reluc- 
tantly does labour “ flow ” f It is the vicious, tardy mot e- 
ment of lava rather than the mobile dash of water “ Labour ” 
IS the aggregation of labourers, but m most cases the labourer 
IS not a unit He is mamed and has a family to hinder his 
movements If he has grown-up sons and daughters, they 
have occupations which they will have no wish to desert 
because the head of the family finds work slack near home 
and thinks he could do better elsewhere If he goes, either 
the home must be broken up or their employments sacrificed 
Fnends, associations, and that innate dislike of change which 
grows stronger as age advances, all combme to reduce labour 
to creepmg rather than flowing 

If this IS so in our otvn day, the case was still stronger 
in the last century when there were no railways, and the 
only mode of journeying available for the labounng class 
was on foot, when hardly a man in a village or country town 
had ever been twenty miles from it, when tliere were few 
wanderers to make familiar the idea of leaving home in 
search of work, and little news of them when they had gone ^ 
It IS not difficult to see that there is a considerable breach 

> Apart from the high rates of postage almost prohzbitire to the bbounng classes it 
ns\i5t be remembered that the arts of reading and untmg were gencrallj unimown. 
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betVveen the ghb explanation that labour left without occu- 
pation m one distnct naturally flowed into another, and the 
seemingly hopeless difiiculties and discouragements which 
met the artisan m the attempt to pursue after his vamshing 
mdustry He might be fortimate enough to overtake it, but 
on the other hand, he might find that under the competition 
of machinery it had disappeared altogether, and that he 
himself would be reduced to try another means of eammg 
a hvmg 

To judge of the amount of distress caused by this change 
in employment, it is necessary to see what opportumties 
offered for those whose mdustry was shppmg from them 
to enter another trade The artisan is always prone to regard 
labour-savmg machmery with jealousy, if a machme enables 
one man to do the work of three, then the readiest conclusion 
IS that two men are thrown out of uork by it This con- 
clusion, of course, is not necessanly true It may be that 
the trade may so expand owmg to the new machmery and 
the cheapness it brmgs, that there is room for all the old 
hands and perhaps others Labour-savmg machmery may 
injure the artisan m mdustnes which do not admit of much 
expansion, but not m mdustnes that can develop easily. 
On the whole, the mdustnes affected by the new mventions 
were of the second class, mdustnes, that is, capable of great 
extension A sixtjffold mcrease m the import of cotton, 
a tenfold mcrease m the Yorkshire clothmg trade, a twenty- 
fold mcrease m the output of pig-iron, a sevenfold mcrease 
m the total volume of export, a fivefold mcrease m imports 
between the years 1740 and 1815, must be set side by side 
with the fact that the population had hardly doubled, and 
it IS plam that the new mventions brought so vast an expan- 
sion m trade that we should seem to be justified m concludmg 
that there was plenty of demand for labour, plenty of oppor- 
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tunity for those who were thrown out from one trade to enter 
another 

This conclusion, however, requires two important quah- 
fications There was a great demand for labour, but much 
of It was for the labour of women and children, to this 
point we shall have to return, and secondly, the demand 
was great at first, but dimimshed as time went on So long 
as the new machinery was of such a kind that, while enor- 
mously increasing the power of each worker, it still required 
to be worked by hand labour, no great harm was done This 
was the “ Golden Age ” in the cotton trade alluded to by 
Radcliffe, when all branches of the industry were active and 
prosperous Indeed, the cotton trade continued to employ 
an increasing quantity of labour, whereas m 1760 it had 
employed 50,000 hands, by 1833 the number had nsen to 
1,500,000 

But when the steam-engine came to displace hand-power, 
and men found that by its aid many jennies and mules could 
be worked together, labour, especially adult labour, began 
to find it hard to get employment This difficulty was further 
mcreased when the power-loom became an effective instru- 
ment Many years passed after its invention before this 
efficiency was reached Yet when it w'as reached, the rapidity 
with which the loom spread and the clianges it brought with 
It were amazing While m 1813 tliere were 2400 power- 
looms in use, in 1S20 there were 14,150, and as these 
machines needed comparatively little attention — a girl and 
a boy of fifteen looking after four of them, and domg nine 
times the work one skilled w’eaver had been able to do witli 
the hand-loom — it is plam that the power-loom displaced 
more labour than any other invention of the time But tlie 
shearing-frames raised almost as great opposition, mdeed, 
no machinery was adapted for use in woollen mdustnes 
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without causing resentment Cotton had grown up side 
by side with machmery, workers in it were not able to look 
back on an earher and, to them, Arcadian age, ere simphcity 
had been dispelled at the profane touch of the inventor, it 
had hardly known a domestic stage, it was young and flexible. 
But the woollen busmess, in its early days the spoilt child 
among English industries, had now grown old and set m its 
habits, hostile to change, mtolerant of novelty, what is more, 
it was very widely diffused, so that while one district alone 
was affected by mventions m the cotton industry, the whole 
of England was agitated by alterations m wool the mterests 
threatened were wider, the number of wage-earners thrown 
out of work far greater Here mdeed the Industrial Revolu- 
tion hit hard Yet the hardships caused by displacement of 
labour, and by the vain endeavour of hand-workers to com- 
pete with machmery, widespread and real as they were, 
were not the worst feature of the times. Such things had 
occurred before and must occur m every progressive state 
of society, even as times of war, and scarcity, and pohtical 
unrest must occur with all the misery they bnng in their 
tram And when such changes are completed, when peace 
and plenty return and the pohtical horizon clears, past ills 
are forgotten m present prosperity, and the country at large 
IS once more contented 

But the greatest evils of the Industnal Revolution, those 
which have left a permanent effect m the embittered relations 
between class and class, the distrust between masters and 
workmen, and the dissatisfaction with law and social order 
so common m our day, were the direct result of oppression 
and bad laws. A great wrong was done, partly through 
greed, partly through ignorance, a wrong so bitterly felt and 
bitterly resented that not all the prosperity which England 
has enjoyed m the last sixty years, not all the concessions 
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which the law has enjoined and the employers have yielded, 
have been able to bring back a good imderstanding between 
Labour and Capital, or alter the poor man’s fixed idea that 
he IS bemg exploited for the benefit of the nch For the 
oppression the manufacturers, the pohtical economists, 
and the apathy of public opimon are each m a way respon- 
sible, the bad la%vs were the outcome of an unwise, but in 
the mam honest, attempt to lighten the hard lot of the 
workmg-class 

The opening for oppression was through the factory door 
.When once artisans were massed inside, there was an end 
of working or leavmg off as a man felt disposed, there was 
an end of allowing for the weak or the children In the mill 
all worked alike, while the machmery went on, human 
hands had to go on also It is easy to see that the latter 
might be sadly overdriven if the hours were too long, but 
no hours are too long for machinery, and the manufacturer’s 
temptation was to keep his untinng giant at work as long as 
possible Here, then, is the injury that Machinery and Power 
inflicted, not so much by themselves, but by what they made 
possible To use power and machinery artisans gathered in 
factories, and these factories might become oppressive almost 
beyond description They might be virtual prisons where 
men and children toiled long hours and snatched a scanty 
sleep amid bad air and foul smells, working till the unending 
work developed disease and deformity Gam prompted the 
manufacturer to begin early and stop late, if the artisan 
would not work, then it was not difficult to fill his place, 
to idle was to starve, to wander from one mill to another 
meant a change of employer, but not necessanly a change in 
condition To overdnve labour thus uas both easy and 
tempting, and the only checks that might have been effec- 
tive, current opinion and the lau , did nothing to interfere 
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At first, indeed, they both inclined to favour the strong 
against the weak. Hence, as we shall see, the evils vhich 
we have imagined possible became actual, nay more, the 
reahty went m some respects even beyond the unagmation 
We have already seen somethmg of the tangle m vhich 
the Mercantilist protective pohcy ended, when the ongmal 
ideas had been abandoned, and a mass of duties, bounties, 
regulations, and restnctions left m their place The man 
from whom this comphcated state of thmgs received its 
death-blow was Adam Smith. It is true that the death was 
lingering Protection was sturdy and died hard But after 
the pubhcation of the Wealth of Natiom m 1778, it was 
monbund To the book itself it will be necessary to recur; 
at this stage aU that need be done is to notice the prmciple 
on which Adam Smith refuted the Mercantihst arguments 
The Mercantihsts had cned out for this or that restnction 
m order to benefit this or that trade, but Adam Smith held 
that trade should be left free to go where and how it would, 
that so it would discover how it could go best, and havmg 
found that course it would hold to it, that on the prmciple 
of the diwsion of labour each man would be best employed 
m domg what he could do best, and that his own interest 
would lead him to do it, and therefore that all restnctions 
which mterfered m the hberty of trade were not only useless 
‘but mjunous. In short, he argued that if freedom was 
granted to the mdividual to follow his own mterest, he 
would by domg so advance also the mterest of the com- 
mumty, that “ Alan’s Self-love is God’s Providence 
Adam Smith’s victory over the Alercantihst pohcy was 
slow m coming, but he made a complete and speedy con- 
quest over the mmds of those who thought and wrote about 

Toynbee, m bis Industrial Retcluiion, p ii, uses tins phrase to summarize the 
doctrine as developed by followers of Adam Smith* . ^ 
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economic problems, those who would now be called Political 
Econormsts 

The fascination of his work, the simplicity and clearness 
which came from his plan of separatmg econonucs from 
pohtics, and isolatmg the study of wealth from other matters 
that were entangled with it, gave an enormous impulse to 
the study of economics, but the economists, reveUmg in 
the new simplicity, soon began to carry simplicity too far 
If the problem of how best to forward mdustnal prospenty 
and the growth of wealth was to be solved by the simple 
plan of giving play to the individual, by allowing each man 
to do what he pleased, then it followed that all mterference 
whatsoeter was wrong Hence came the doctrine of latsses- 
faire, “ let men do as they please ”, and with this weapon 
the economist countered all proposals that Government 
should mterfere in mdustnal concerns, and answered that 
such action would be wrong, for each individual m a state 
of hberty would, by followmg his own interests, advance 
the welfare of the whole Thus Malthus wrote “ By makmg 
the passion of self-love beyond companson stronger than 
the passion of benevolence, the more ignorant are led to 
pursue the general happiness, an end they would have 
totally failed to attain if the rulmg pnnciple of their conduct 
had been benevolence ” It is not hard to imagine that, with 
the sight of children dragging to and fro from their twelve 
or thirteen hours’ toil in a factory daily before his eyes, the 
ordinary benevolent man came to think that pohtical econ- 
omy, with Its guidmg star “ a passion of self-love ”, must 
be a hard-hearted science, and that there must be something 
wrong somewhere m its conclusions 

The fact is that there was mutual misunderstanding 
Adam Smith and his followers, tired of the trammels of 
Mercantilist restnctions, had cned out for hberty and free 
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competition as a remedy But the liberty and free com- 
petition which came with the Industnal Revolution, and was 
welcomed by the economists, was in part a sham There 
was " freedom ” mdeed between master and man, but if 
was freedom for power to compete with weakness, the cry 
of laissez-fatre merely protested agamst any mterference 
with the hberty of oppression The blame for the misunder- 
standmg hes with both sides The economists, and m chief 
Ricardo, developed an intensely abstract science, based upon 
assumptions w^hich were convenient for their purpose but 
not true, assumptions that the conditions of competition 
were equal, that man was “ economic man ”, a creature 
followmg solely his selfish interest m getting wealth, and 
always capable of domg so, and they did not make it clear 
to everyone what these assumptions were Those who 
hstened to the economists, and quoted and repeated them 
doctnnes, did so agam without any word of warning that 
these doctnnes were based upon abstractions, and were 
not necessanly true to the actual conditions of hfe And, 
further, they went beyond their teachers, and assumed 
a sacredness, an mviolabihty for the so-called “ laws ” which 
the new science proclaimed Workmen combining to obtam 
a nse m their wages were denounced by amateur econoimsts 
in much the same terms as if they were combimng to break 
the Ten Commandments Harsh as the abstract pohtical 
economy of Ricardo and his school seemed to the workmg- 
man and the philanthropist, it was made to appear far 
harder by the ghbness with which it was apphed, or rather 
misapphed, to mdustnal troubles It is no wonder that the 
science was hated as a new weapon m the armoury of the 
master, and that traces of this hatred still show themselves 
m the suspicion and dishke with which most educated 
artisans still regard the conclusions of pohtical economy. 
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This idea of latssez~fatre, that all was going well in spite 
of all appearances to the contrary, prevailed for a time over 
the uneasiness caused by the condition of the factory hands 
By degrees, however, under the stem logic of facts, apathy 
gave place to concern, and easy content to anxiety One 
glimpse mto the factories had been given in 1802, \\hcn 
Sir Robert Peel called the attention of Parliament to tlie 
miserable condition of apprentices m cotton-miiis It ap- 
peared that parish authorities, anxious to relieve their rate- 
payers of the charge of pauper children, had been in tlie 
habit of sending off these luckless children to be appren- 
ticed in mills, once in the mill they were worked like slaves, 
and housed and fed worse, for a slave is, after all, propert}% 
and if he dies there is a loss, but other apprentices could 
easily be found to fill empty places Peel’s Act restricted 
the hours of work for apprentices to twelve hours a day 
exclusive of meals, and made some regulations about edu- 
cation Then the veil was dropped again, and little more 
was done It was not till the Report of the Commissioners 
on the Factory Bill of 1832 that the country realized nhat 
was happening, nearly two generations of miserable beings 
having in the meantime literally " gone through tlic mill ”, 
many of them in hopeless toil and unknov n suffering 

It would be easy to quote from that report terrible stones 
of neglect, overwork, and brutality, especially to children, 
but It would not be fair to take them as specimens of Mhat 
was normal Michael Sadler, ^\ho was at tlie head of tlie 
Committee, v,as fighting witli the fury of a fanatic on behalf 
of the artisans, and the endence uhich he called cannot be 
said to give anjlhing but the worst side Some of it broke 
down under subsequent cross-examination hluch of it was 
shown to be old and bear reference to wliat had liappencd 
thirty or forty years before, instances of what took place m 
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the small nulls, especially m those driven by water, where 
the power was mtenmttent and the hours m consequence 
desperately long, were set out as if they were typical of all 
mills, the manufacturers were not given the chance of 
bringmg rebutting evidence Still, even when all allow- 
ances are made, even when we base our estimate on the more 
sober evidence and reports collected by the travelling Com- 
missioners in 1833, a sufficiently serious state of things was 
disclosed In Scotland and the north of England the hours 
m general were twelve, not including the stop for dinner, 
and thirteen or fourteen hours were by no means rare Even 
this might be exceeded when the mills were making up lost 
time “ I have worked ”, said one witness, “ till 12 p m. 
last summer, we began at 6 I told book-keeper I did not 
like to work so late, he said I mote ” No proper opportumty 
was given for meals, the stop for dinner was usually forty 
mmutes, but cleamng up machinery had generally to be 
done dunng it, no time was given for breakfast or tea — 
“ We took it as we could, a bite and a run, sometimes not 
able to eat it from its being so covered with dust ” This 
was hard enough for men, but it was not they alone who 
suffered At their heels were dragged women and children, 
the latter often hardly out of the nursery Though the 
majonty of the children were nine years old or over, it was 
not uncommon to find in the nulls children of six years of 
age, there were many under seven, and still more under 
eight It was inhuman to compel such children to endure 
the long hours, yet they had to endure them, a child of 
fourteen who wished to stop at 8 in the course of a i6J-hours 
day was compelled to go on under threat of dismissal “ I 
have seen them ”, said another witness, “ fall asleep, and 
they have been performmg their work with their hands 
while they were asleep after the ‘ billy ’ had stopped I have 
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stood and looked at them for two minutes going through the 
operation of piecening fast asleep ” Punishment, such as 
strapping, or, in worse cases, sousing in water, was not 
infrequently used to keep the children awake, though tlie 
practice was less common than it had been “ Ever since 
Sadler started the agitation of this question, masters have 
not suffered their foremen to go such lengths as tlicy used 
to do ” It was not, indeed, usually the foreman or over- 
lookers who did the beating, but the slubbers and spinners, 
who were assisted at their work by children placed under 
them, and the masters cannot be altogether excused if 
through Ignorance or carelessness such practices were allowed 
to go on Again, although the long hours did not alwajs 
cause physical injury, yet weakness and deformity could 
often be traced to the long straining of immature bodies over 
monotonous occupations A witness from Keighley, m reply 
to the question, “ You have stated tliat about eight of tlic 
thirty boys who worked with you in that imll were deformed, 
have you remarked that other children m otlier mills were 
similarly deformed^” replied, “ Yes, m Keighley you could 
find wagon-loads”,^ and medical evidence went to show 
that so bold a statement was not witliout some grounds of 
justification 

The Commissioners of 1833 were able to shou that all 
was not equally dark, that tlie evils were pnncipallj in the 
older mills, especially those under small masters and those 
using water-power, that many of the newer mills owned by 
the large capitalists were well conducted and tlie workers 
contented Yet the existing state of dungs could not be 
justified by proving diat all masters did not treat men and 
children as slaves, diat such treatment was possible, and in 

' This IS from the Committee of X832 The other quotations arc fnm th^ Rrxs-* o' 

1833 
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some cases actual, was of itself enough reason for the inter- 
ference of Parhament Agam, it is not necessary to attempt 
to apportion the share of the blame between capitahsts and 
workmen The fact that the most oppression occurred m 
the small mills, where the master usually worked himself, 
and might therefore have been expected to have felt some 
sympathy with fellow- workers, suggests what has mdeed 
been demonstrated agam m later expenences, that mdustnes 
earned on at home^ are hable to the worst abuses, the longest 
hours, the most msamtary conditions, and the lowest pay — 
a fact that should place us on our guard against regardmg 
the large capitahst as the tyrant of mdustry Nor can the 
workers themselves be entirely absolved Here and there 
a man was found who refused to let his children suffer as 
he had suffered himself, but the majonty were greedy for 
the additional wage which their children earned, and callous 
about the suffermg mvolved m eariung it, and so the chil- 
dren were sent on the same road that their fathers and 
mothers had travelled before them, and went to the mdls 
before they were ten years old 
Enough has been said to show that hissez-fatre^ the leavmg 
of the poor and weak to make their bargam with the mill- 
owner, meant that m many cases they used their hberty to 
sell themselves and their children mto slavery. Morally, 
they may be blamed, but practically it is hard to see what 
else could have been expected Being themselves easily 
reduced to absolute want, to struggle with the mill-owners 
must have seemed to them hopeless Current opimon as 
expressed by the pohtical econonusts gave them cold com- 
fort, the law, far from helpmg them, stood m their way, 
for until the repeal of the Combmation Acts in 1825 it was 
an offence, visited with severe penalties, for workmen to 

* E g nail ma ki n g and the cheap taBonng and dressmalang trades 
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combine for the purpose of getting higher wages And it 
must further be remembered that the parents themselves, 
having been factory children m their own day, had grown 
up uneducated and careless Indeed, the worst feature about 
the whole system is its cumulative nature Ignorant and 
brutalized parents had children in nature like themselves, 
and even misery grew to be reckoned among them as some- 
thing to be acquiesced in rather than remedied Things 
were gomg rapidly from bad to w^orse, and the entire race 
of artisans seemed to be sinking into complete degradation 
Unfortunately the harshness and recklessness of some 
employers was not the only evil which made the latter daj^ 
of the Industrial Revolution so injurious Almost as much 
suffering came from a policy which was suggested by hasty 
and ill-considered benevolence • 

The English Poor-law, as settled by the act of 1601, had 
recognized that the burden of the poor was one that should 
fall on the conunumty, and it had further draw n a v aluabic 
distmction between the aged and impotent poor who were 
not able to earn their own living and were therefore fit 
objects for charitable relief, and the able-bodied poor who 
were capable of work and had not tlie same claim as the 
others These might be idle for two reasons, either because 
they were so by inclination, or because tliey could actually 
find no work to do For the idle the Elizabethan s}stem 
provided punishment, or at any rate such a degree of dis- 
comfort as would act as a deterrent, finding work for tlic 
unemployed was recommended, but it was a difficult task 
Indeed, though w^e are farmliar enough with tlie ‘‘work- 
houses ” in which emplojTuent of this sort was to be given, 
the word itself has changed its meaning, and is onlv a house 
where a certam quantity of disagreeable work is set as a 
deterrent 
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Diirmg the 180 years that elapsed between the Poor-law 
of 1601 and Gilbert’s Act of 1782, three measures call for 
notice The Law of Settlement of 1662 had almost reduced 
the workmg- classes to servitude by providmg that persons 
conung from strange panshes, though not seekmg chanty or 
support from the pansh to which they came, rmght be sent 
back agam to their homes to prevent them from eventually 
becommg chargeable to their new pansh This act made it 
practically impossible for a workmg-man to take the chance 
of gettmg work or better pay away from home, it prevented 
labour from gomg where it was required, and though modi- 
fied by later statutes, its action was always oppressive An 
act of 1691, providmg that a register should be kept of 
paupers and of the relief given them, and prohibitmg the 
givmg of any other rehef except by the authonty of a justice 
or by order of the Bench at Quarter Sessions, is worth 
notice because, though intended to make the givmg of rehef 
methodical, it opened the door to later abuses by settmg 
aside the authonty of the overseers m favour of the Justices. 
The third act, that of 1722, allowed panshes to jom m 
unions to build houses for the reception of the mdigent, and 
ordered “ that no poor who refused to be lodged and kept 
m such houses should be entitled to ask or receive parochial 
rehef”. This “ Workhouse Test ”, by restnctmg rehef to 
the form known as “ mdoor rehef ”, had satisfactory results, 
not only m reducmg the rates, but also the number of 
apphcants “ Lazy people, rather than submit to the work- 
house, were content to throw off the mask and mamtam 
themselves ” In spite of the mcrease m population, the rates 
were less m 1750 than they had been m 1698 ^ 

Although this reduction was partly due to the active 
admmistration of the Law of Settlement, and was therefore 

• £689,000 (1750) as against £8ig,ooo m 1698 
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aclueved at the expense of binding out pauper apprentices, 
pulling down cottages, and making it hard for labourers to 
leave their homes m search of better wages, jet upon tlie 
whole things were gomg fairly well, and this in spite of some- 
what confused methods, and a want of umformity and 
mcorporation But most of the main principles w ere sound 
The right of the indigent to rehef was recognired, tlie duty’ 
of providmg it was cast on the commumty, wuth the w hole- 
some addition that each localitj’ should be responsible for 
its own paupers, and, finally, the condition of those in 
receipt of rehef was made less comfortable and less desirable 
than that of the man who mamtamed himself Unfortunatelj 
this state of affairs W’as not destined to last 
An ominous sign of what %vas commg was furmshed by 
the leap upwards taken by the rates For the first fifty’ j ears 
of the eighteenth century these were almost stationary 
Between 1750 and 1784 they tnpled m amount, even taking 
mto account the increase in population, the rise m rates was 
sue times as great We have already seen some of the causes 
which were throwung people out of work, temporanlj or 
permanently But of more effect than all these was the nsc 
m pnees as compared with wages Com, meat, butter, and 
all agncultural produce had nsen m pnee and continued to 
nse Taxation for w’ar purposes made odicr necessines 
dearer also Near the larger towns, indeed, agncultural 
labourers were not so badly off, jet in remote districts their 
condition was miserable Arthur Young found w ages, which 
withm twenty miles of London stood at lor gd a-wcek, 
fallmg to 6 s 3d, , and eien 4r 6 d in Lancashire 

While at the present day a quarter of wheat would cost 
a Gloucestershire labourer the wag<s of between tno and 
three weeks’ labour, m 1772 it represented sc\cn weeks’ 
labour And although w’heat bread was less unnersallj tlie 
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food of the country than it is now, yet rye bread and 
barley bread were becoming unpopular and much less 
used In whatever way mdeed we regard it, the fact is 
clear. Wages v/ere m many cases insufficient to mamtam 
the worker 

The Elizabethan system had provided for such a difficulty 
by the Act of Apprentices, accordmg to this the Justices 
were to fix such wages m their districts as seemed to them 
reasonable, takmg mto consideration the pnce of hving. 
Had this act been m operation at the end of the eighteenth 
century, it is plam that the Justices would have raised wages 
m proportion to the nse m com But the act had long^ 
become a dead letter In our own times we should look to 
combination to solve the difficulty, but this was almost as 
much of the future as the assessments of the Justices were of 
the past. Combmation m the form of Trade Umons was 
mdeed beginmng, tailors, wool-combers, frame-knitters, 
cutlers, sdk-weavers, and many others had Umons as early 
as 1750 But so far as these attempted to raise wages, their 
action was a breach of the law, and consequently they could 
only act secretly and cautiously In short, neither the old 
system nor the new was able to raise wages as was required, 
and m the meanwhile sentimental opimon was stirred by 
the misery around it, and demanded that somethmg should 
be done Like many other hasty and ill-considered bene- 
volent actions, this somethmg turned out to be the worst 
thmg that could have been done, for it was nothmg less than 
the givmg of rehef or “ allowances ” to supplement wages 
The cunous mefficiency of legislation to do good compared 
with its boundless power of domg harm is a matter of 

* How long, -It IS difficult to say An assessment made m Lancaslure m 1725 was pub- 
lished in 1795 as a histoncal curiosity, there were assessments m Shropshire m T739 
On the other hand, many contend that the assessments, though occasionally made, were 
never common, or much attended to even from the first 
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common remark No better example of tltis can be found 
than m the story of the Allowance system 
Two events mark the beginning of this The first is 
Gilbert’s Act of 1782, which with some \Mse provisions 
mingled some mcredibly foolish ones, such as, for example, 
forbidding the admission of the able-bodied poor into tlic 
workhouse, declaring that work should be found for the poor 
near their homes, supplementing wages from the rates, and 
mcreasing the power of the Justices to interfere in granting 
relief The second event was a direct consequence of tlie 
first In 1795 some Berkshire Justices, meeting in Quarter 
Sessions at Speenhamland, declared that the state of die 
poor required more assistance than had been given to diem, 
and that as the violent fluctuations in prices made it useless 
to fix wages, they would make an allowance, based on die 
price of bread, to every family in proportion to its numbers ^ 
The alacrity with wluch this policy was followed 01 er die 
country has gained for this declaration die name of the 
“ Speenhamland Act of Parliament ” 

Before proceeding to the actual results of this disastrous 
measure, it is well to understand clearl}' uhat it implied 
To begin tvith, it abandoned all idea of deternng the indi- 
gent from pauperism, die workliouse test v as gn cn up, die 
pauper was to be made as comfortable as die industrious 
Nay, more, if allowances were to be gnen to supplement 
wages, then he who was laz}’' and earned least might recene 
most The more idle, extravagant, diriftlcss he was, the 
more he obtained If he mamed improiidentl} and had 

* The d^tc IS v,oriii notice, for u vras just at this umc that the m iht 

Vcntions adapted mto the woollen industries bcfran to be fei in the 
where weaving and apinnmff had helped to ckc oat wapes t htch 
insufficient When these b\-mdustn« were ct>Uap< ng it rca<onab»e d tl e Jwt- 
ticcs should think that somtihmg must be done was T? « ru*’ 

serve to explain the Justices taUng action but it docs not m an> pro c ihi J-t rim* 

cukr fonn of action t^bich they took was uise 
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a large family, this was no burden to him, for an allowance 
was made for each child His difficulties were, m short, 
reheved without a moment’s thought of whether they were 
of his own making or not On the other hand, mdustnous 
and honest labour tvas pumshed If a man, by hard work, 
prudence, and economy managed to keep himself without 
help firom the rates, not only did he have the mortification of 
seemg his idle compamons as weU off as he, m spite of their 
idleness, but he had himself to contribute to the rates which 
supported them They were enabled to hve idle by his tod 
Consequently all stimidus to labour was removed “ 'Why ”, 
he would argue, “ should I work for them? I have but to be 
idle myself and the rates will support me ” Thus Enghsh 
labour vas pauperized wholesale Not only were the lazy 
and VICIOUS encouraged at the expense of the mdustrious, 
but the workers of the next generation were bred paupers 
from the very begmnmg The self-respecting labourer, who 
was too proud to go on the rates, could often not afford to 
marry at all It was only the paupers who could marry and 
bring up children m comfort \^ffien we couple with this 
the physical and moral degradation which we have already 
seen gomg on m the factones, we may tmderstand that there 
is some reason m the theory that English labom is not what 
it was in the eighteenth century, because durmg the first 
thirty years of the nmeteenth century the whole tendency 
of legislation and mdustnal conditions was to encourage the 
bad at die expense of the good, and then to go further and 
make the worst of matenal which was bad from its very 
begmnmg. 

To the labourer the allowance system was debasmg and 
demorahzmg, but the bad effects did not stop there When 
the principle of supplementmg wages from the rates was 
admitted, employers were relieved from the duty of paying 
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their men properly ^Vhile the pnce of food and necessaries 
had risen, wages had lagged behind, m many employments, 
both in agriculture and manufacture, men did not earn 
enough to keep themselves and their families in a condition 
of decency The true remedy was tliat Mages should be 
raised But it was impossible to bring the necessity home 
to employers when once allowances were given from die 
rates Consequently the obligation which should have lam 
on employers was shifted from their shoulders on to the 
nation at large, that is to say, it rested upon property- 
holders of all descnptions, many of whom ivere not emploj ers 
of labour at all, and were therefore unjustly burdened 
In every way the change m the administration of poor 
relief, begun by Gilbert’s Act and the Berkshire Justices, 
was bad It was demorali7ing to labourer and to eraplojcr 
It was fearfully costly Rates rose higher and higher, by 
1817 they reached the enormous figure of £j,Syo,'Soi in 
a population of r 1,000, 000 They became so heavy tliat land 
actually began to go out of cultivation At Cholcsbuiy , m 
Buckinghamshire, the rates, which in 1801 had stood at 
£xo, IIS , readied ^367 in 1832 At dus stage die Mholc 
land was offered to die assembled poor, but diey declined 
the offer, prefemng to have it worked for dieir advantage 
on the old system This ivas an exceptional case, but if poor 
relief had continued to be given m the same w ij , the same 
dung would have become common all over England And 
meamvhile, m spite of all this laxish expenditure, no one 
was satisfied or contented, not even die paupers, who, from 
bemg " lazy and imperious ”, speedil} became wolent At 
Banchffe the paupers obliged die overseer to vvndidravv by 
threatening to drown him, nor was such a proceeding with- 
out parallel elsewhere In self-defence landlords pulled 
down cottages wlucli might harbour paupers, and even 
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resorted to frauds of all kmds to prevent their labourers 
getting a settlement And hardest of all was the fate of the 
honest and self-supportmg labotnrer, who was often turned 
out to make room for paupers, whom it was cheaper to 
employ than to reheve 

The picture of the early years of the mneteenth century 
is a dark one We many well compare the glory that was bemg 
won m the struggle agamst Napoleon with the imsery at 
home With the mass of our workmg-class underfed and 
underpaid, di-housed, imeducated, without hope and with- 
out prospects, overworked even from early childhood, and 
finally degraded morally by the ofier of poor rehef, it is 
hardly a matter for surpnse that discontent was nfe, that 
men vapoured about revolution, that neks flared m the 
coimtry, that frames and machmery were broken m the 
towns, that manufacturers were assaulted and m some 
cases shot, that troops were called out, and noters hanged 
Grave as was the state of affaus, the evils were m the mam 
the fnnt of folly or neglect on the part of the nation and 
those who shaped its pohey, and consequently, when wiser 
courses were adopted, the evils m then most acute form 
gradually disappeared But much of the mjury was per- 
manent, and still shows its deep-rooted effects m modem 
industnal difficulties 
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CIIAPTER XVIII 

REMEDIES BY LEGISLATION 

The mistakes in policy which aggravated tlie distress that 
naturally accompanied the Industnal Revolution, as distress 
always accompames any sudden and great change, were \ery 
dissimilar in character The neglect which permitted tiie 
evils of the factory system to go on unchecked for so long 
was new it was the fruit of the novel ideas of libert} and of 
the doctrmes of the economists, the folly which made bread 
dear by taxing foreign corn was, on the other hand, old it 
came from the survival of the old Mercantile ideas, tiic 
degrading Allowance system had its origin in kind-hearted- 
ness and sentimental chanty, entirely misapplied, but none 
the less genume It is of remarkable, nay, almost of unique, 
mterest, to find the ideas of advanced reform, of the accumu- 
lated wisdom of the past, and of humanity and benei olence 
apparently competmg to see which could injure die nulion 
most, and it is hardly of less interest to trace the measures 
by which the mischief was eventuallj abated 
Two of these three reforms were the result of a senes of 
measures, and require to be treated in some detail But the 
third, the reform in the Poor-law , can be dismissed short!} 
The remedy, mdeed, was plain, the damage had been 
wrought by the allowances, b> departing from die older and 
W'lser plan which had discouraged outdoor relief, or indeed 
any sentimental liberality m rclieiing die indigent The 
Report of the Commissioners who inquired into die existing 
state of the Poor-law stated that die relief fund was applied 
to purposes opposed to die letter, and still more to die spint, 
of the law, and destructive to the morals of the indigent and 

* in iS3-< 
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to the welfare of all, and this general statement was so com- 
pletely justified by the mass of confusion, waste, favountism, 
and mismanagement revealed, that there was no hesitation 
m carrymg out a speedy reform They recommended that, 
in future, relief should not be given to the able-bodied 
except in workhouses The act of 1834 set up machmery 
for carrying out this policy Parishes were to be grouped 
m Unions, and arrangements were made for ensurmg 
economy and umformity of treatment, the law of settle- 
ment was revised, but was not yet abolished, while the 
control of the whole was given to a Board of Poor-law 
Commissioners, who could issue regulations, examme and 
audit accounts, and, by their inspectors, keep in touch with 
the local authorities, the guardians The results of the new 
measure were immediate and satisfactory The rates fell at 
once by a quarter The cost of poor relief per head of the 
population was 13^. id m 1811, 9s <)d in 1831, and 
dropped to js 6 d m 1835, keepmg below that figure for 
theisfest of the century In the second half of the century 
the percentage of paupers to population fell from 6| to z}, 
the drop bemg chiefly m outdoor rehef It is true that 
there were complaints agamst this system, but the Board 
contmued until its absorption into the Local Government 
Board m 1871 The Mimstry of Health took over the 
work m 1919 By 1928 it had become evident that the 
Unions as units of Poor-law admmistration were much too 
small to bear equably the heavy burden of poor relief To 
remedy this the Local Government Act of 1929 abohshed 
the guardians and transferred their duties to County and 
County Borough Councils In spite of all that has been 
done there are stiU mconsistencies and defects, both in 
what the Poor-law does, and m what it leaves undone 
There is stiU a good deal of outdoor rehef given to the able- 
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bodied poor, m cases of siclmess or temporary disablement, 
so much so that the workhouses contain few able-bodied 
paupers; most of the inmates are old, or unfitted for i\ork 
m some other way , thus the disagreeableness of the “ house ” 
acts most on the class for whom it is least intended The 
regulations about the vagrant class, the “ casuals ”, are in- 
effective to reduce their numbers And, finally, the Poor- 
law has done nothing to solve that part of the great problem 
which apphes to those who are willing to work yet cannot 
find work, it draws no distmctions as to whether a man’s 
need is his fault or his misfortune But m spite of all 
qualifications the Poor-law Amendment Act remains a 
stnkmg example of a sound and effective legislative reform 

The story of the movement to Free-trade is sometimes 
told as if it were all contained m the agitation which ended 
m the repeal of the Corn-laws m 1846 This is in a way 
natural Behind the Corn-laws, indeed. Protection found its 
last shelter, there the last stand was made, and tlie circum- 
stances of Cobden’s attack and Peel’s surrender are so dra- 
matic that they are apt to overshadow the interest of every- 
thing else But the abolition of the Corn-laws was, after all, 
only the culminating point of a long strife, waged between 
the old ideas and the new% the victorj’^ of the Anti-Corn-Law' 
League did but finish the work which Adam Smitli had 
begun 

Protection has been defended on all sorts of grounds, we 
have already seen the justification urged for tlie Mercantile 
system, such as the necessity of keeping the country' strong, 
with plenty of money, w ith men and materials in case of w ar, 
and with an adequate com supply But when tlie time 
arnved for abohtion, W'hen the artificial props should be 
cast aside, the real opposition came from selfish motives, 
from those who, long protected, now feared tliat they would 
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be nuned by foreign competition Before a nation can be 
converted to Free-trade, manufacturers and landowners 
must each be convmced that they will gam more m the long 
run by the expansion of trade and commerce and the cheap- 
ness of goods, than by the duties which protect them Each 
party is readier to remove the mote from its brother’s eye 
than the beam from its own, and more likely to see the 
advantages to be gamed by abohshmg the duties which 
protect the other’s trade rather than by sacrificmg its own 
protection, and therefore the resistance must be overcome 
m detail So it "was m England, protection of manufactures 
was the first to go, and eventually the manufacturers them- 
selves took the lead m pressing the advantages of Free-trade 
on the corn-growers 

The Wealth of Nations soon silenced the supporters of the 
older Mercantile school, mdeed, the whole system had fallen 
mto a state of such appalling complexity, that any advocate 
of what was more simple easily convmced a thinking man 
that some remedy was required Not only did innumerable 
duties hamper trade m all directions, not only were mdus- 
tnes divided among themselves, some demanding higher 
duties, while others called for the reimssion of all taxation 
on the same articles, spinners being anxious to exclude 
foreign yams and weavers to adimt them, shipbuilders 
longmg for cheap matenal from abroad, timber - owners 
protestmg agamst its import, not only were the duties so 
numerous that a complete understanding of them seemed 
hopeless, for there were sixty-eight branches of the customs, 
and some articles paid many different duties, ^ but even so 
the whole tale of disadvantages was not told The duties 
brought m a ridiculously small revenue m proportion to the 
cost of collectmg them A common topic of discussion in 

' A pound of nutmegs paid nine duties In some cases the number rose to fourteen 
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trade pamphlets of the eighteenth century was ivhich of 
English industries held the second place to wool, cotton, 
iron, Silk, lace-makmg, each advanced their claims, but an 
occupation of a less honourable nature had at least as good 
a title to the place, and that was smuggling The spectacle 
of 40,000 persons m the country employed by sea and hnd 
m systematically evading the country’s laws is a remarkable 
one, but m the younger Pitt’s day this gigantic total was the 
estimate of a Comnuttee of the House of Commons 

Pitt had read and appreciated the Wealth of Naitom, and 
began the work of simplification, as far as he could, he 
reduced, classified, and consolidated the multifanous duties 
His commercial treaty with France,^ stipulatmg for freedom 
of navigation and commerce in all articles except those 
specifically excepted, and reducing the duties on many 
others, was a wise and statesmanlike measure It set aside 
the idea that France was our natural enemy, it gaie our 
merchants a wide market close at hand, we exported manu- 
factured goods, and received in exchange wine, oil, brandy, 
vinegar, articles which we could not produce oursehes, and 
which, therefore, it was especially valuable to obtain cheap 
Although the treaty found many enemies, it is noticeable 
that Fox, who led the opposition to it, w as careful to disclaim 
the old Mercantile idea “ which deemed exports a gam and 
imports a loss 

A hole once made in the bamers of Protection, tlic water 
flowed m, the flood rose, and bit by bit the old duties 
crumbled aw ay and disappeared The new industnal actn ity 
wluch came wutli tJie inventions of tlie eighteenlli century 
showed manufacturers that tliev' had little to fear from 
foreign competitors, and tliat, on the contrary, tlicir real 
danger lay m being starved for want of raw matenals, or 

' J7S5 
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markets m which to sell their goods Foreigners could not 
buy Enghsh goods in any quantity, unless Enghshmen 
would'' take their commodities in exchange, and where 
protective duties were heavy this could not be done, and the 
whole national trade was hmdered Thus by degrees the 
great body of manufacturers became converted to the theory 
of Free-trade Little protections were swept away without 
much outcry, where the trade was large it raised its voice 
in bitter lamentation One of the chief features of the Mer- 
cantile system had been the Nawgation Acts, which had 
protected Bntish shippmg and encouraged Bntish ship- 
builders. They had done their work well enough, but the 
work was now complete, and the only result was to rouse 
the jealousy of foreigners So long as the war had lasted 
Bntish ships had been almost the only ones afloat,^ but 
when with the peace this practical monopoly ended, other 
nations retahated with similar limitations, and our ships 
were often forced to make half their voyage, either out or 
home, m ballast, because they could not get a cargo America 
first gamed from us a relaxation of our laws m 1814 Eight 
years later the laws were further modified, and m 1823 
Huskisson, Camung’s President of the Board of Trade, 
earned his Reciprocity of Duties Bill, allowmg the Govern- 
ment to make treaties with other powers, by w'hich each 
agreed to admit the ships of the other on the same terms as 
Its own, thus practically endmg a system "which had begun 
in Richard II’s day and had been a gmdmg principle m our 
commercial legislation for centunes The shipbuilders 
gloomily prophesied rum for themselves, but they were 
mistaken, as facts speedily showed, for •vshde the average 


* The French and Dutch carrying trade was almost destroyed by the tot Denniarl 
also became involved and suffered severely Sweden and the United States were not 
much affected* 
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increase in British shipping for the last nineteen years of the 
old system had been 10 per cent, twenty-one years fol- 
lowing on the change saw an increase of 45 per cent 
Other rndnstries were treated in the same way The silk 
weavers wished for a reduction m the duties on raw silk and 
organzme, ^ propnetors of silk mills were ready enough for 
the first, but objected to the second, tlie Spitalfields weavers 
clamoured against any change Huskisson went further than 
any of them wished, reduced the duties on raw silk from 
5s on foreign produce and 45 on that from Bengal to 
3d , halved the duty on organzme, and provided that two 
years later foreign-made silks, instead of being entirely pro- 
hibited, might be brought in under a duty of 30 per cent 
ad valorem These proposals were after all for a very modified 
form of Free-trade, but they caused a pamc m tlie silk in- 
dustry, many manufacturers finding their only source of 
comfort in the belief that the two years’ delay would leave 
them time to escape before ruinous foreign competition 
began, but here again the prophets of evil were false pro- 
phets Ten years later our manufacturers, who had trembled 
at the thought of French competition, were sending their 
own goods to France to the value of £60,000 a year Pre- 
cisely similar advances were made m the woollen trade 
when Huskisson reduced tlie duty on imported wool from 
6 d to id per lb , and allowed wool to be exported at the 
same rate He was set on for this by both sides, manu- 
facturers approved of cheap wool from abroad, but were 
afraid that Bntish wool would be sent abroad, British wmol- 
growers, though glad to be able to export when home pnces 
were low, dreaded the competition of foreign wool at home 
Yet, as usual, a few years later Huskisson W'as able to show 
that both export and import had mcreascd enormously under 

*ThrQYm silk 
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the stimulus of a reduction in the duty Where such im- 
portant industries as shipbuildmg, silk and wool, were un- 
able to keep the protection which they had clung to for so 
long, It was not to be expected that minor industries would 
be successful. Peel followed up Huskisson’s work by sweep- 
mg away duties by the hundred In 1842, out of 1200 articles 
subject to customs 750 were reduced, duties on raw mate- 
nals used m manufacture were not to exceed 5 per cent; 
nor those on partially manufactured articles 12 per cent, 
nor on completed articles 20 per cent, and by these reduc- 
tions and abohtions the revenue only lost the paltry sum of 
^z'jojooo In 1844 all export duties, and 430 out of 813 
duties on raw matenals, were given up Silk, hemp, flax, 
yams, fiirmture woods, manures, ores, drugs, dye-stuffs, 
and cotton-wool were thus freed from tax, the glass duty 
was abohshed, and further reductions were made m 1845. 
In fact the general justification of duties was abandoned, 
and no article could hope to be protected unless it could 
claim that it was an exception to the usual rule 

Could any article mamtam such a claim? Long before 
1845 this had been a question hotly debated, for upon the 
answer depended the existence of the last stronghold of 
Protection, the Corn-laws These, too, had been a part of 
the old theory of National Power as expressed by the Mer- 
cantile system, in their time no doubt not unsuitable, but 
we have more than once been led to notice the ill-effects of 
pohcies which survived their day of usefulness, the longer 
the pohcy had flounshed and the deeper the hold it had 
taken, so too the period of decay was longer, and the per- 
mcious effects of its decadence more marked The original 
idea had been to encourage agriculture, so that there should 
be a vigorous rural population, and a sufficient supply of 
home-gram to feed our people, to ensure that the supply 
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should not fall short even m years of scarcitj , it was needful 
to have a large area under cultivation, and to find a market 
for the large amount of produce which w ould be raised under 
normal conditions — ^more, indeed, than could be consumed 
at home — a bounty on evport was given Tins policj' Ind 
been for a long time a marked success English com-gro\s- 
ing had been remunerative, and the pnee had been kept 
faurly steady, rarely falhng so low as to tJirow the farmers 
in difficulties, nor rising so high as to distress the consumer 
This stability m pnees was asenbed, and rightly ascribed, 
to the boimty which encouraged com-growing for export 
But during the last quarter of the eighteenth centur} tlic 
home supply became insufficient The real reason was die 
growth m population already mentioned,^ and this was 
exaggerated by a succession of poor han’’ests The second 
cause, however, served to mask the first, none die less, 
though the change W'as not perceived, it was a fact From 
1766 to 1773 the amount of com imported cqunilcd die 
amotmt exported English com was still enough to feed 
the home population The next twent)' jeirs sau dus 
position fairly maintained, but from 1792 onward England 
became definitely a com-importmg country She could 
only supply herself in good seasons an aierage hanest 
was insufficient to feed her expanded population, a bad 
harvest quite inadequate We enter here upon a penod 
of rapid fluctuations and famine pnccs, which the war, 
by making supplies from abroad precanous, accentuated 
still further 

High pnees had led to high rents, and if die pnccs w ent 
down, the rents could not be paid Hence the end of the 
war only made general W’hat had been occasional before, 
namely, that a good hanest meant a loss to die farmer, 

* See xt 
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instead of a gam Accordmgly m 1815 an act prohibited 
importation at less than 80s. a quarter, this was amended 
in 1822 to the effect that foreign com might be imported 
when the home pnce was 70s with a duty of 12s , w^hich 
duty was reduced to 5s when the pnce rose to 80s A third 
act m 1828 estabhshed a shdmg-scale with duties varying 
gradually from 36s 2 >d when the home pnce was 50s to 
IS, at 73s , but w^hatever the method of these acts, they aU 
aimed at keepmg up the pnce of com to what was regarded 
as a remimerative level for the farmer Strange as it may 
seem, it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that the Oim- 
laws, instead of secunng the nation from the nsks of agn- 
cultural scarcity, had been turned to the less noble task of 
protectmg the com-grower from the disasters of agncultural 
prospenty 

Such a step was not taken without protest Before this 
many men had come to see that the prmciple w’as thoroughly 
vidous High pnces of com pressed hardest upon the poor, 
and Government m legislatmg thus was m akin g the poor 
man’s lot even harder than it need be And the object armed 
at, namely, benefiting the farmer, and makin g the realm 
yield a plentiful supply of com for itself so as to be mde- 
pendent of the foreigner, was not attamed The farmer’s 
terror was a low pnce of com, if com was plentiful the pnce 
would be low, and thus he had no inducement to produce 
plentifully, while all the time it was the landlords who w’^ere 
pocketing the profit m the shape of high rent The nation 
bought Its bread unnecessarily dear m order to make still 
ncher a class already nch, namely, the landowners 

The fact was not difficult to see, poor artisans could see 
it as plainly as the econormsts Among all the nots that 
marked the early part of the century, the dearness of food 
was generally found among the noter’s complamts The 
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mscnption " Bread or Blood ” placed by the Brandon notcrs 
upon a banner %vas typical of the attitude of many But 
though the fact was plain, the task of providing a remedy 
•was not easy To break down any long-standing system is 
hard, and it was particularly difficult in this case, for tiie 
landed interest was especially strong in Parliament, and 
landowners and farmers were at first alike convinced tint 
free com meant rum for them The days had indeed 
changed since Adam Smith had written “ Country gentle- 
men and farmers are to their great honour of all people the 
least subject to the wretched spint of monopoly ” Manu- 
facturers had now got free from this " vv retched spirit ” 
which Adam Smith found so strongly marked m them, but 
It had left them, only to find a house swept and garnished 
for Itself among the landowners 

For many years proposals had been made in Parliament 
to abolish the Com-law^s, but they were alwajs rejected, 
even somewffiat contemptuously The question did not 
become serious till the foimdation of the Anti-Com-hw 
League m 1838, under the leadership of Richard Cobden 
Cobden’s work was twofold, he set tlie vast resources of 
the League to w ork in order to form a part}' of Anti-Com- 
lavv Leaguers m Parliament by effective registration and 
canvassing, while by his speeches, delivered all over the 
country, he convinced his hearers that, so far from the 
farmers being the better for the Corn-laws, the) were 
mjured by them His speeches appealed botli to humanitj 
and to intelligence, he showed how miserable the lives of 
the agricultural labourers were, how badl} they were paid, 
m what wretched hovels the} were housed, he made it plain 
that the landowners alone profited b} the Corn-laws, tliat 
the duty did not keep the pnee stead} , but on the contrary 
made fluctuations m pnee even more violent, he exposed 

(^3I0) 19 
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all the fallacies behind which the landowners tned to shelter 
themselves The most evident proof of the mterest taken 
in the Anti-Com-law League is the readmess with which 
money was subscribed to it It was in vam, Cobden said, 
for his opponents to call the League an mcendiary and 
revolutionary body when the people of England subscribed 
^50,000 to It m one year Yet in spite of all Cobden’s work, 
and the enthusiastic support which the Free-traders gave 
him, the work of makmg an impression on Parhament went 
on slowly In 1845 a motion for Free-trade m com was 
rejected by 254 to 122 But m that year Cobden was aided 
by a powerful and altogether unexpected ally As Bnght 
said, “ Famme, against which we had warred, jomed us ” 
The potato rot broke out in Ireland, Peel saw no remedy 
but to open the ports and import corn freely, and he saw, 
what the League saw too, that the duty once taken off, it 
would be impossible to reimpose it Peel’s colleagues did 
not agree with him, and he resigned, but the other side 
could not form a Government, and in a short time Peel was 
again m power In 1846 his proposals were earned For 
three years more corn was to be subject to a duty of loj 
when the pnee was under 485 , fallmg to 4s at 535 , when 
that time was over, all com was to be admitted at a nommal 
duty of 15 ^ The victory of the League \vas won, restnction 
was removed from the food of the poor, the last great barrier 
of Protection had been broken down, the last remnant of 
the old Mercantile system destroyed 

The victory of the Free-traders, which we have been 
engaged m followmg, was a triumph of new ideas over 
a pohey which had for a long time been held wise, but which 
had outlived its penod of usefulness, and had become a 
hindrance to the mdustnal prosperity of England The 

* The ij duty was abolished m 1869 
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Factory Acts were of different character for they v,ctc 
designed to remedy an evil of modem growUi, an c\i! 'v^hicli 
had sprung up on the removal of old methods Frec*tradc 
in com was the last step forward m a prolonged moi ement, 
the Factory Acts were steps retraced in a movement t\hidi 
had been too hasty Indeed at first many persons bchc\ cd 
that they were steps backward, not progress tow ards hbert) , 
but a retreat into restnction, and at first sight tlic opinion 
seemed reasonable Modern opinion, indeed, docs not 

accept it, but that is because w'c have changed our view 
as to the form tliat “ liberty ” in industrial matters should 
take The principle which underlies the Factory Acts is 
that it IS the duty of Government to protect the weaker 
party, and especially women and children, in an industrial 
bargain for the exchange of labour, m such a way tint tlic 
stronger shall not use his power oppressive!}, to pretent 
either neglect on one hand or recklessness on tlic other 
from subjecting the worker to needless risks, and to insist 
on a certam amount of leisure, of education, and of sanitary 
precaution But this was a new' principle, and, furtlier, 
It has shown itself capable of w'lde expansion Eton now 
we are not at the end of it, for with appeals for Goi emment 
mterfcrence in strikes, and official or semi-official arbitration 
m trade disputes, and legislative proposals for an eight- 
hours day, It is being pressed furtlier and furtlier 
The hardships endured by artisans dunng tlic latter part 
of the Industrial Revolution ha\e been already related ^\c 
may sum them up as being due to tlic change in employment 
caused by machinery, the inadequate rate of wages, and the 
excessive hours and insanitary conditions tint accompanied 
the establishment of factories The first of tiiesc was in- 
evitable, but It was of Its aery nature temporary , aahen once 
change ceased artisans adapted tliemsches to the new con- 
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ditions; the second was amended partly by combinations 
among workmen to obtain better wages, which became legal 
after the repeal of the Combination Acts in 1825, and still 
more by the increased cheapness brought by Free-trade 
and the repeal of the Corn-laws, the remedymg of the third 
was the work of the Factory Acts 

The first of these. Peel’s Act of 1802, has been already 
noticed, but it applied to a very small section, only mdeed 
to those parish apprentices who had been bound out by 
pansh authorities in order to get nd of them, the Act did 
not touch the case of children who went to work with their 
parents in the factones at six in the mormng and worked 
on and on till seven, eight, or mne at night, with no fixed 
meal times, and no leisure, no education, and msufficient 
sleep, stunting their growth and deforming their bodies by 
long hours in cramped positions. Peel,^ indeed, made 
another effort, he demanded an inquiry in 1815, and an 
act was passed in 1819 laying down nine as the earhest 
age for entering a factory, restnctmg the hours for those 
between nme and sixteen years old to twelve, exclusive of 
meal times, and prohibitmg mght-work Six years later 
Hobhouse’s Act repeated that of 1819, with additional 
penalties for breaches of the law, and shortened the hours 
on Saturdays 

These acts did m reahty but little, those of 1819 and 1825 
applied to cotton mills only, that of 1802 to parish appren- 
tices, who were no longer employed, when steam-power 
brought the mills from the beck-sides back to the towns, 
where an abundant supply of child-labour could be got 
And even where these acts applied they were not enforced 
with vigour or certamty, visits of mspection were neglected, 
or the visitors not admitted, the Justices who heard the 

* Sir Robert Peel, first baronet, and father of the Pnme Minister 
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cases were frequently mill-owners, and m sympalliy with 
the offender, the penalties tvcre not deterrent But a new 
penod was beginning It was not that the workmen Ind 
a much better chance of making themselves heard m tJie 
reformed Parhament than before, for after the Reform Bill 
the power of the moneyed class and the manufacturers in 
Parhament increased But the landowners and the Tory 
party began to take up the workmen’s cause, perhaps a little 
out of revenge for their defeat over the Reform Bill If the 
manufacturers had reformed them, tliey would retaliate by 
makmg the manufacturers set their houses m order, and 
this spint grew stronger as the manufacturers pressed on 
the reform which the Tory party dreaded most, namely, 
free-trade m corn In fact, as w'c shall see, one of the greatest 
of the Factory Acts follows hard upon the heels of the 
abohtion of the Corn-laws 

Not only did the oppressed artisans find allies, but tlicy 
found leaders Richard Oastler, nick-named “ tlic Factory 
King ”, began to mflame great meetings in Yorkshire by his 
eloquent descriptions of tlic workmen’s wrongs Michael 
Sadler took up their cause in Parliament, and though his 
bill failed to pass, he obtained tlie appointment of tlic 
Committee, whose report made it clear, e\en to tlic apatlictic, 
that the ills were not imaginary , but real and pressing, and 
tliat something must be done to amend tliem V still more 
valuable leader tlian eitlier Oastler or Sadler was found in 
Lord Ashley,^ who took up the cause in the reformed Parha- 
ment, when Sadler had lost his scat there IIis sympatln, 
eloquence, and untinng deiotion to tlie cause of all who 
were oppressed, his courage and steadfastness in the face 
of opposition from the manufacturers and occasional obloquy 
from his own side, did more than anything cFc to conwnce 

’ AftcnvTirds sesenth Ea^l Sh.*’ 
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England of the disgrace which the conditions of the factones 
was to her, and to bring the cause to a successful issue 
Although, as we now know, success lay ahead of the 
reformers, yet it must have seemed to Ashley and his com- 
rades very far distant, and their progress towards it dis- 
heartenmgly slow Another act of Hobhouse’s (1831) reduced 
the week’s work for those under eighteen years from seventy- 
two hours to sixty-mne and prohibited mght-work, but this 
agam only apphed to the cotton nuUs But there were evils 
m other trades too, especially among the woollen manu- 
facturers of Yorkshire, where the agitation took the firmest 
hold Ashley’s Ten Hours Bill of 1833 was defeated, and 
Althorp’s Act ^ which the Government brought forward to 
take Its place, was not found satisfactor}% it did not go far 
enough, and its provisions were not well enforced The 
manufacturers, however, were defeated m an attempt to 
repeal part of it m 1837, and m 1842 Ashley, %vho had sat 
at the head of a Commission on the conditions of labour m 
the coal-mmes, and had discovered a state of affairs still 
worse than m the factories, was able to carry a bill lYhich 
forbade boys under ten and women from workmg under- 
ground As the work which these had done, mainly mdeed 
actmg as beasts of burden and draggmg trucks laden with 
coal through low galleries m which the shortest could not 
stand upnght, had now to be done m some other way, the 
mmers did for themselves what they had not done for their 
womenkmd and children, namely, improved the gaUenes, 
m a kin g them a more reasonable size The act also forbade 
the payment of wages m pubhc-houses, and appomted 


* This act applied to cotton, wool, worsted, hemp flax, tow, Imen mills, and besides 
prohibiting mght-work to all under eighteen flxed 48 hours per week as the limit for 
those between the ages of mne and thirteen and 69 per week for those between thirteen 
and eighteen There were to be two hours* schooling a day, and two whole and eight 
half-hohdays given in the >ear 
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inspectors It was not indeed complete, and has since been 
extended, but it did a great deal by excluding \\omcn and 
children from the pits Meanwhile the movement for the 
ten-hours day went fonvard Peel indeed procured the 
rejection of Ashley’s amendment in fax our of this limit in 
1844, by a threat of resignation if it was carried, but the 
act which was passed in that year further reduced the w ork- 
mg day for children below thirteen, and included women 
among the protected persons, times for meals were more 
closely regulated and work after 430 pm on Saturdajs 
forbidden, fines were increased and greater precautions 
taken agamst false certificates of age Even greater was tlie 
concession made m 1847 w'hen Fielden’s proposal was 
carried, that from May ist, 1848, all joung persons^ and 
women were to work a ten-hours daj As die mill-owners 
kept their factones open much longer dian diis, and detained 
some protected persons at w'ork at some times and odiers at 
others, often managing to exade die laxv bj die complexity 
of their arrangements, a further act (1850) limited die work- 
ing day for all young persons and xx omen to the time betxx ecn 
6am and 6 p m in summer, and an hour later in eadi case 
m xxnnter, no protected person being alloxxcd to xxork after 
2 pm on Saturdays, and the same rule was applied to 
children m 1853 

These acts (1850 and 1853), diough applying only to the 
textile industries and to persons under die age of eighteen 
and to XX omen, practically^ determined die conditions of die 
English xvorkmg day It is true diat dierc Inxe been 
numerous Factory Acts since, but they Inxe been exten- 
sions of die same pnnciple die day ’s xx ork xx Inch xx is 
thought right in die great group of textiles xx'’s accepted 
xxithout much difficulty by the odiers, xxhere exceptions 

* I c be *\ccn the apes of thtrten 
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seemed called for, they have been granted, but they are 
comparatively rare. Further, it is true that there is no 
restriction placed by these acts on adult men But although 
under previous Factory Acts the number ^ of women and 
children employed had dwindled, and machmery had taken 
over much that they had previously done, yet their share of 
the work was still enough, m the textile trades at any rate, 
to prevent the factories runnmg without them, and so when 
the protected persons worked from six till six, the men did 
the same and no more. Lately a decided tendency to do less 
has appeared, but this is for a different reason, overwork is 
no longer the plea 

It is not necessary to dwell at length upon the good that 
has come from the Factory Acts, they have given to the 
factory boys and girls a chance of growmg healthy and 
strong, and with some education and leisure, instead of 
living through a joyless, overworked childhood, to reach an 
age of exhaustion at a tune when the powers of the body 
should be at their height That is so plam as to need no 
pomtmg out But it is not a little cunous to notice how 
firmly the nuschievous idea of laissez-fau e estabhshed itself, 
and how hard it was to tear up the deep roots Free-trade 
m goods was so simple, so easy, so refreshing, after the 
cumbrous system of Protection, that men argued that free- 
trade m labour between master and workman must be equally 
beneficial, and that the Factory Acts were hmdrances to such 
freedom Statesmen of hberal minds and wide sympathies. 
Peel, Bnght, Cobden, Sir James Graham, Roebuck, and 
Gladstone among them, opposed Ashley, many of them 


In 1835 there were employed in the textile industry 27,715 boys and 28,378 girls 
under thirteen years of age, but in 1850 the numbers emplojed were onl> 21,137 boys 
and 19,638 girls ** (Von Plener, English Factory Legtslatwn) This decrease in number 
compared with the increase in the trade shows how much children's labour was being 
dispensed with 
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later admitted that they had been mistaken Indeed, tlic 
argument as applied to commodities and labour docs not 
really run on the same lines, commodities care not ^\hcrc 
they go, and most of them can be stocked and suffer little 
loss of value But labour is less fluid, it is attached to a home 
and IS not ready to go hither and thitlier m pursuit of ovciy 
tnfling nse m wage, it cannot be stored, a day’s vork not 
done IS a day’s work lost, and in this sense labour is more 
penshable than any commodity And finally it is human, 
if a manufacturer hold a stock of goods vhich ha\c become 
unsaleable the goods must be got rid of, tlicy must go for 
nothing if no one will buy them at any price, but it is im- 
possible for anyone to advise similar treatment for labour 
that IS unemployed and cannot get employment Hence 
modem policy draws a distinction, and vhile allowing free- 
dom m exchange of commodities aims at ensunng fairness 
m the exchange of labour 


CHAPTER XIX 

THE AGE or MECHAMCAL TR/\NSPORT 

When, in 1784, William Murdock, the bnlinnt foreman 
in tlie firm of Boulton & Watt, constructed a model loco- 
motive whicla fnghtened the aacar of Rcdrutli almost out of 
his Wats when he met it puffing along the parsonage aacmic, 
Watt avrote to Boulton urging that Murdock should be 
gently counselled to gi\e up lus expenments m that direc- 
tion, and, in lojalty to tlie firm, he did But the cause of 
steam locomotion had ahead) attracted man) disciples, and 
Watt In cd to sec the first practical successes of the prOjCCt 
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he had discouraged Exactly thirty years later George 
Stephenson’s first engine, the “ Blucher ”, began to run 
at ^e Kiilingworth mines, and m 1819, the year of Watt’s 
death, the plans of the Stockton and Darlmgton Railway 
were submitted to Parliament for its approval ^ 

George Stephenson was bom at Wylam, near Newcastle, 
in 1781 The Stephensons “ war an honest family, but sair 
hadden doon 1’ th’ world ”, as an old collier put it George 
grew up from childhood among steam-engmes, and at the 
age of fourteen he became, to his great delight, assistant 
fireman to his father, helpmg him to tend the engme that 
pumped the water from the pits Without the smallest 
advantage of position or education (he could not even read), 
he soon, by sheer abihty and perseverance, won recogmtion 
as the cleverest mechamc of the district He first became 
famous as an “ engme-doctor ”, one w^ho could always put 
a damaged machme to rights, but he was far too enterpnsing 
and mgemous to stop there It W'as impossible for him to 
overhaul a defective engme without trying to think how he 
could make it better and more efficient than it had been 
before As engme-wnght at Kiilingworth he turned his 
attention to the question of steam-traction for hauhng the 
coal to the nver, and he found here a problem that suited 
his particular gemus The invention of a comphcated ma- 
chme is a long and gradual process It is generally the 
work of a number of different people, who overcome one 
by one the mitial difficulties and so narrow down the problem 
on which the mmd of the mventor must concentrate It is 
then necessary to combme the results of their researches and 
put them effectively mto practice The business of the man 
who finally achieves success is not so much to be the chosen 
vessel for the last illuminatmg inspiration, but rather to 

* The onginal plans were for a horse tramway, but this idea was afterwards abandoned 
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show genius for detail m the perfection of a defective model 
This was precisely the kind of genius that George Stephen- 
son had, and the locomotive was waiting for it 
Railways had been m use for nearly two hundred 5 cars, 
but they had been made of wood and used for trucks drawn 
by horses Experiments had been made m " steam-carnages " 
ever since a Frenchman built a curious model m 1763, but 
these carnages w'cre designed to run on tlie ordinary roads 
Trevithick had the idea of combining these tw 0 factors, and 
in 1804 he built an engine to run on iron rails, which drew 
a load of ten tons at a rate of five miles an hour This engine 
contained the most important devices afterwards used b) 
Stephenson, but unfortunately it smashed up the nils, and 
Trevithick lost heart Experiments went on, and soon a 
railway was working at Wyhm, running past the cottage 
where Stephenson was born It was built to the order of 
a colliery-owner named Blackett, who, after minj failures, 
succeeded in getting an engine to draw his coal from the 
pit-head to the barges on the Tjne, four miles awij In 
domg this he exploded the thcor}', held by most engineers 
at the time, tliat a smooth wheel would not grip a smooth 
rail, and that tlte engine must therefore hav e a cogged w heel 
working on a rack-rail beside the track But all tlicsc engines 
were clumsy, lumbenng, unreliable tilings, with a maximum 
speed of three or four miles an hour, and thev hardly repaid 
the cost of construction and runnmg expenses 
Such was tlie position when George Stephenson started 
experimenting in steam-traction The two mam difficulties 
were to keep up the steam pressure, and to transmit tlic 
motion of the piston to the wheels m such a wav as to allow 
the engine to be run at a high speed w ithout shaking itself 
to pieces These were tlie problems tliat Stephenson even- 
tually solved The first engine tliat he built to run on the 
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KiUingworth railway was very little better than its predeces- 
sors The steam from the cyhnders was discharged mto the 
open air with a noise that terrified the cattle feedmg m the 
fields through which it passed In his second engme 
Stephenson made an important change He adopted an 
undeveloped idea of Trevithick’s, and led the waste steam 
mto the chimney, or funnel, its velocity created a powerful 
draught, which stimulated the combustion of the furnace 
and so mcreased the generation of steam This improvement 
at once more than doubled the efficiency of the machme 
The inventor then turned his attention to the other weak 
spot m the old engines, and had soon substituted for the 
cumbersome cog-wheel gears then m use a direct action 
by rods workmg m “ ball-and-socket ” jomts No one 
would claun that the new-model engme was perfect, least 
of all Its mventor Many improvements were made, both 
m the engme and m the track, by George and his son Robert, 
but the engme of 1815 marks the decisive victory which 
made possible the steady advance that followed, and credit 
must be given, not only to the engineers, but also to the 
enterpnsmg captains of mdustry who, m spite of losses and 
failures, m spite of the jeers of then neighbours, persisted 
in then task of encouragmg and financmg the experiments 
which eventually led to success 

The Wylam and Kjllmgworth railways were pnvate 
tracks made by colhery-owners for carrying coal from the 
pits to the ships that were to take it to London or some 
other market The first pubhc hne built in this coimtry, 
the Stockton and Darhngton Railway, was also ongmally 
mtended for the transport of coal The projector of this 
hne was Edward Pease, “ a man who could see a hundred 
years ahead ”, but he planned it for horse-traffic only It 
was George Stephenson who went out of his way to implore 
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him to use locomotive traction and therefore to lay rads of 
iron and not of wood It remained doubtful up to the last 
moment whether the company would take his advice, but 
when the railway was opened m 1825, it was a locomotive 
driven by Stephenson himself that made the first journey, 
“ and such was its velocity, that m some points the speed 
was frequently 12 miles an hour'” The railway was an 
unqualified success as a coal-carner, and it also began from 
the first to carry passengers, although this had never been 
contemplated The passenger coaches were all drawn by 
horses (no one would trust himself to a steam-engine) and 
were run by private companies It was a single line, with 
four sidings to the mile, there was no time-table and no 
rule of the road, and it was, m the early days, a common 
sight to see two engme-dnvers or two coach-dnvers argumg 
at length, and at the top of their voices, which ought to gl^e 
way to let the other pass Before very long proper passenger 
trains were bemg nm, and the company had taken over the 
regulation of all traffic on the line The success of tlus 
railway led to the projection of a line from Liverpool to 
Manchester, and after much delay the necessary act of 
Parliament was obtained The company was amious to 
get the best possible model of engine to draw its trains, 
and It therefore orgamzed a competition to decide to what 
firm the order should be given The tnal was a cunous 
affair, as nearly all the engines broke down or failed to start, 
but the result was beyond doubt The contest was decisiv ely 
won by George Stephenson’s ” Rocket ”, wluch attamed the 
astonishing speed of 29 miles an hour The official opemng 
of the line took place with great ceremony on September 
15th, 183c, m the presence of the Duke of \Vcllington, 
Sir Robert Peel, Huskisson, and many other distmguished 
persons, but the day was marred by a tngic accident Eight 
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engines with their trams passed along in procession before 
the coach contammg the Prune Minister and the other 
pohticians Unfortunately Huskisson got out on to the 
hne and was knocked doAvn by the “ Rocket ” and died of 
his mjunes It was noticed that the engme which earned 
the wounded man to get medical aid covered a distance of 
15 miles m 25 minutes, averagmg, that is to say, a speed of 
36 miles an hour 

But there were many obstacles m the way of railway 
projectors Land had to be bought, and it often belonged 
to men who, by theu* influence m Parhament, could bold 
up the bill authonzmg the scheme until they were satisfied 
with the pnee offered them Wflien we read that as much as 
£8000 a nule was paid for land, we need not be surpnsed that 
our railway system cost more to build than that of any other 
coimtry The canal compames put up a stiff fight agamst 
these new and dangerous competitors The Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway was budt because of the high charges 
and mefiicient service on the canal that jomed those two 
cities, and the Great Western Railway, from London to 
Bnstol, came mto direct competition with water transport 
Others resisted the railways out of mere dread of change, 
coach-makers and horse-dealers would be rumed, when 
horses were no longer used, farmers would be unable to 
sell their oats, the sparks from the engmes would set fire 
to the factories, the smoke would kill the birds that passed 
over the tram, the land would be blasted and cows would 
cease to yield their milk It was generally held that the 
proximity of a railway would lower the value of land, and 
both Northampton and Maidstone, by fierce protests, suc- 
ceeded m preventmg the railway from being brought withm 
sight and sound of them Others, with perhaps more reason, 
hesitated to put their money mto railway construction for 
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fear some new and better kind of transport might be invented 
in a few years’ time 

But m spite of these obstacles the railway sjstcm spread 
Its tentacles over the country, and before long England was 
covered with a netiaork of lines Building flourished in tlic 
thirties, until checked by the panic of 1837, but it soon 
recovered, and developed into a regular mania m the middle 
forties By 1840, when Bradshaw’s Ratkoay Companion 
was issued, there were lines, open or building, connecting 
the various parts of Lancashire, and linking tliem with 
Leeds and York and through these with Newcastle and 
Carhsle, this whole system joined the midland sjstem at 
Birmingham, from which toavn a line ran into London, 
via Rugby London was also by this time connected up 
with Bristol, Exeter, Southampton, Brighton, and Non\ich 
There were, in all, 1646 miles of line in England, but it 
would be rash to regard tlus as a “ railway sjstem ” The 
lines had mostly been built m small sections by a large 
number of different companies, and it was onlj quite recent!) 
that official time-tables had been prepared and pniate truns 
excluded from the lines In spite of this, the sen ice on some 
lines was very creditable and not extravagantl) espensne 
The best trains ran from London to Birmingham in 4^ 
hours, and tlie second-class fare for tlie joumc) was one 
pound But other companies w ere not so rash as to guarantee 
to the public anything beyond the hour of departure from 
the terminus, tlie rest of the time-table remained a blank 
which the passenger could fill up from expcnencc 

In addition to the uncertainty of the hour of arnial '’nd 
the lack of co-opcration bcU\een companies, lliere W’s 
a furtlier obstacle to tlirough tra\cll.ng in the existence of 
ti\o different gauges Stephenson had used the 4-ft-SLin 
gauge, because tliat was the width of tlie old wagon-ways. 
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and most of the compames followed his lead, but Brunei, 
who built the Great Western, used the broad 7-ft gauge. 
For some time controversy raged over their respective 
ments, until m 1846 Parhament passed an act to prevent 
. the building of any new hnes on the broad gauge There 
were then 274 miles of broad-gauge hne, and they were not 
converted until 1892 This shows that, even after the railway 
was a proved success, there was no attempt to plan a general 
system for the country, and httle appreciation of the part 
railways were destined to play m the economic life of the 
future George Stephenson had some inkhng of the truth, 
for, when the Stockton and Darlmgton Railway was buildmg, 
he said to his son, “ I venture to tell you that I thmk you 
will hve to see the day when railways will supersede almost 
all other methods of conveyance m this country — ^when 
mail-coaches will go by railway, and railroads will become 
the great highway for the kmg and all his subjects ”, and 
he advised the makers of a Ime near Canterbury to adopt 
the gauge he had used on his railways in the north, because 
“ though they be a long way apart now, depend upon it they 
will bejomed together someday”. Andhewasnght I^Tien 
Robert Stephenson died m 1859, there were 10,000 
miles of Ime open for traffic m the Umted Kingdom, and 
this figure was more than doubled by 1900, while the number 
of passengers carried mcreased durmg the second half of the 
century sixteenfold 

Though Bntam had won command of the seas m the wars 
of the eighteenth century, her leadmg position in the ship- 
buildmg mdustry was by no means secure. Our native 
stock of wood, the raw matenal of shipbuildmg, was runnmg 
low, while the Umted States had an unhimted supply and 
were rapidly building a fleet By 1840 Amenca had over 
two milhon tons of shipping in her coastal and foreign trade, 
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and the situation looked dangerous But by tins time a great 
change was coming over tlie industiy^ v,ood gi\e place to 
iron, and later iron to steel, as the material for ship con- 
struction, while steam superseded sails as the motne po^^cr 
Virgm forests lost their value, and the adiantage hy Mith 
the possessor of iron-mines and smelting-furnaces, a school 
of skilled engineers and a rich suppl} of the best steam-coal 
In all these respects the resources of tins country were, if not 
more plentiful, at least more fully developed and more 
efRciently handled tlian those of any other country' m the 
world, avith the result that we owned, in 1914, httlc short 
of half the world’s equipment of steamships 
Although steam-power was applied to ships as early as 
1802, and a passenger steamer, the Cornel, vas built on 
the Clyde in 1812, yet steamships did not really begin to 
gam on the old sailing-vessels until about 1870 Similarly, 
although an iron ship was built in 1787 and an iron steamer 
m 1820, yet iron ships were still regarded vith suspicion 
m 1850, and steel ships hardly began to count before 1875 
It IS not very difficult to account for tins delay In the first 
place the sailing-slup has character She cannot be dcspi«cd 
as clumsy or inefficient, she has been evolved by ccntuncs 
of creative work, and is, in her way, as perfect as man’s 
handiwork can be She had, besides, a great histon She 
had found a passage round tlic world, had been the home 
of our most famous heroes, and had proved the destruction 
of our most powerful enemies She would not allow hcr>cif 
to be flung on to the scrap-heap by a wretched little puffing 
Steam kettle, that could hardly run a league w itliout bursting 
Its joints and filled its hold witli tlic dirty coal it needed to 
keep Itself alive The saihng-ship would notyacld her place 
except to something of proved worth and undoubted effi- 
ciency, and tlae early steamers were by no means rclnblc 

(PSIO) 23 
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Nobody would venture far from land trusting to steam alone, 
and in the first recorded ocean voyages steam was used as 
an auxiliary to sails It was not till 1838 that the Atlantic 
was crossed by the unaided force of steam-power 
Although these manne engines were before long rendered 
reasonably trustworthy, they contmued to be very extravagant 
m their use of coal Either they must fill up most of their 
available cargo-space with fuel, or else they must be provided 
with coaling-stations along the trade routes, if they were to 
engage in commerce with distant ports It was many years 
before such provision was made Consequently the chief work 
of the early steamers was to ply on the rivers or along the 
coast, to tug saihng-vessels out of harbour agamst a head 
wind, and to make themselves generally useful about the 
ports. Then, again, there was little hope of success for the 
steamer as a means of ocean transport so long as she was 
propelled by paddle-wheels In 1770 a friend told James 
Watt that he was proposing to build an engine for canal 
boats “ Have you ever considered ”, rephed Watt, “ a spiral 
oar for that purpose, or are you for tvm wheels?” and he 
sketched roughly what he meant What he had drawn was 
the design for a screw propeller But the screw was not 
adopted imtil about 1850, when it revolutionized marine 
engmeenng Another landmark is the opening of the Suez 
Canal in 1869, which knocked three to four thousand miles 
off the voyage to India and the Far East, for the route 
through the Canal and the Red Sea could not be navigated 
by sailing-vessels Final and decisive was the effect of the 
enormous improvements made m the marine engine smce 
1880 First came the compound and triple-expansion engines, 
econoimzmg steam, increasing the pressure, and saving 
nearly 70 per cent of the coal. Then followed, m the nineties, 
the turbme, which works by driving the steam against 
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blades, Idee those of an electric fan, ^hich spin and rotate 
the shaft These engines were lighter, developed greater 
horse-power, and were still more economical m fuel Thej 
are especially suited for swift passenger senuce, but can 
also be geared down for cargo vessels Finally came oil, 
easily loaded and easily stored, but so precious that for some 
time it was hardly used except by war-ships Oil maj be 
burnt as fuel under a steam boiler, and is so used in oscr 
20 per cent of the world’s tonnage, or it may be used quite 
differently, in the mtemal-combustion engine of the Diesel 
type, which works on a pnnciplc similar to that of the petrol 
motor-engme Motor-ships, some of them of great sire, 
now constitute a large proportion of the total w orld's tonmqc 
With these advances the sailing-vessel vas defeated TJic 
new ships avere bigger, swifter, stronger, far more comfort- 
able for passengers, and, instead of being less reliable tlian 
sailmg-craft as at first, they could now keep fairh closel) 
to a scheduled time-table regardless of vind or vcatlier 
Modem shipping falls into two classes The liner, carrjing 
passengers or cargo or both, which plies regular!} at fised 
dates between fixed ports, and tlic tramp, which goes from 
country to country as opportunities for commerce dictate, 
and IS generally prepared to carry almost any kind of mer- 
chandise After the war about 60 per cent of tlic world’s 
mercantile tonnage consisted of tramps, and about taso- 
thirds of this belonged to Great Britain 
These new engines could nc% cr ha\ c been used m w ooden 
ships A Stronger material was required to rcsi'^t tlie aibra- 
bons, and it w'as naturallj more economical, witen sou Ird 
a powerful engine, to make full use of it b} building a bigger 
ship A wooden vessel cannot safe!} be made more than 
300 feet long for fear tliat under tlic strain of b'>d v c'’thcr 
she may break her back Iron has mans adsantages o\cr 
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wood It IS both lighter (as less thickness is needed) and 
stronger, but it was regarded with suspicion It seemed 
flymg in the face of Nature to expect iron to float, and Nature 
revenged herself by causmg the metal to deflect the compass 
and so lead ships to their destruction Nevertheless large 
numbers of iron vessels were built in the middle of the 
century, and as late as i8go the bulk of the world’s shippmg 
was made of iron But it is the use of steel that marks the 
begmmng of the modern shipbuildmg mdustry Steel is 
lighter than iron, stronger, more durable, more flexible, it 
has every advantage, and the only reason it was not used 
earher was that it could not be produced m suflicient 
quantities 

The methods m use for making steel in the middle of the 
nmeteenth century were slow and laborious Iron was 
baked for several days in a trough filled with the dust of 
charcoal and covered m with damp sand This produced 
what was known as “ cemented bar ” This metal was then 
melted m crucibles made of clay and coke-dust, and drawn 
off m mgots of cast steel The steel wns excellent, and the 
crucible process is still used for certam grades of steel, such 
as that used m the manufacture of razors, but it was expen- 
sive A senes of mventions revolutiomzed the mdustry 
First Bessemer, in 1856, discovered that, if he forced a blast 
of air up through a mass of molten iron, it produced a violent 
combustion, which acted hke an automatic method of “ pud- 
dhng ”, and cleaned the metal of its unpunties The pro- 
cess only took about twent)’’ mmutes and used httle fuel, 
and would produce either pure malleable iron or, if ferro- 
manganese were added, good soft steel Shortly afterwards 
Siemens mvented the “ open-hearth ” method of conver- 
sion, m which the process, though similar, takes from five 
to eight hours, and so allown more accurate control of the 
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quality of the metal produced Another important step was 
taken by Thomas and Gilchrist in 1878 The Bessemer 
process had been found to be mapplicable to ores containing 
a high percentage of phosphorus, that is to say, to most 
British and nearly all German ores These two men in- 
vented a method, known as the ** basic process, of over- 
commg this difficulty by using, in the converter, a lining 
contaming chemical matter which would combine witli tlie 
phosphorus, and so extract it To-day cliemistry has been 
brought more fully to bear on engineering, and by various 
processes of heating and cooling, and by the admixture of 
other substances, steel can be made of almost any degree 
of strength, hardness, and flexibility, so as to suit the purpose 
for which It IS intended The effect of these inventions 
was immediate Steel at once became tlie chief raw material 
for shipbuilding and engmeenng, so that, at the time of the 
Great War, 90 per cent of the world’s ships were built of 
steel But this new industry w^as one in which Great Britain 
had no particular advantage The United States had im- 
mense deposits both of iron and coal, and the Gilclinst- 
Thomas method made it possible to use the nch iron-mines 
of Lorraine wduch, since the war of 1870, belonged to 
Germany In the early years of tins century^ the steel output 
of Germany w^as half as large again as that of the United 
Kjngdom, wdiile the output of tlie Umted States w'ls nearly 
treble that of these islands 

Otlier developments m inland transport followed at the 
end of the century The imention of the bicycle may not 
appear to have much commercial importance, but it has had 
a greater influence tlian many otlicrs on the e\cr}day life of 
tlie ordinary citizen, and it pro\nded an excellent training- 
ground for the development of one branch of engmeenng 
techmque It was the imention of tlic pneumatic iyre that 
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made cycling popular, and there was a surprising boom m 
cycle manufacture m 1896, about eleven millions of money 
being invested in the industry in that year alone While the 
public went mad about bicycles, one or two far-sighted 
mdmduals warned them that already a rival had appeared 
which was very likely to offer an even more profitable field 
for mvestment The motor-car was still in the experimental 
stage, and little was known of it outside France, but its great 
possibilities had been recogmzed by a few It would not 
have had much scope in England at this time, smce it was 
only m November, 1896, that the law was repealed which 
compelled every mechamcal locomotive on the highway to 
be preceded by a man carrymg a red flag to warn drivers 
and pedestnans of tire approaching danger But the motor 
driven by a light mternal-combustion petrol engine, in which 
the petrol tank and the spark to explode the mixture of air 
and petrol vapour took the place of the coal tender and 
furnace to generate steam, was a very different affair from 
Murdock’s steam- carriage, and was destmed rapidly to dnve 
horse traffic from the streets of our cities Even as late as 
1903 The Times failed to see what was commg, and 
wrote “ Can anyone record the smallest dimmution m the 
number of hansom cabs, or any shortenmg of the long Ime 
of horse omnibuses^” To-day the hansom cab is a curiosity, 
and the horse ommbus is as extmct as the dodo 
The motor-car has become a pnme necessity of our 
economic system Not only does it give to thousands the 
chance of getting quickly to their work, or away for their 
hohdays, without waste of time or energy, but it provides 
a vast transport service, both for passengers and for goods 
Every big firm, every big retail house, has its fleet of motor- 
vans or lomes The London store will dehver regularly m 
coimtry villages, much to the gnef of the local shops, and 
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the retired business man can live away from the noise and 
dirt of the town and still be served with the luxunes of the 
city Remote districts, served by no railway, are penetrated 
by the motor char-^-banc, which brings its load of town 
dwellers, again to the grief of the local inhabitant but to tlie 
joy of the local tradesman, and tips them out for a few' hours’ 
enjoyment in the woods or by the sea And w'lth the motor 
has come also electnc traction Trams, undergrounds, and 
electrified local hnes all increase the mobility of the popula- 
tion, open up the heart of our cities to the country dweller, 
and allow the townsmen to spread their homes farther and 
farther from their place of business 
Although the development of mechanical transport can 
fairly be taken as tlie chief industrial landmark of the 
Victonan era, yet w'e must not forget that the advance m 
skill and orgamzation, which made it possible, also revolu- 
tiomzed the other industries of the country Perhaps tlie 
most stnkmg feature was the creation of an entirely new' 
mdustry of the first magnitude Textile machines and steam- 
engines were invented, made, and used before machine- 
making existed as a specialized trade The early cotton 
mills made their ow'n “ mules ”, and the first locomotives 
w'ere constructed by the local blacksmiths, but when tlie 
competition w'as held to select tlie best locomotive for the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway, tliere were already four 
engmeermg firms prepared to put engines on the rails It 
W'as out of the early struggles for mechanical improiement 
m the mmes, in the textile factories, and in transport that 
the modem engineenng industry was bom The first step 
needed w'as greater accuracy in making tlic vanous parts of 
maclunes, and this was achieied, as has been seen, by 
Henry jMaudslaj and lus followers^ Before long all the 

* See pace 232 
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resources of machinery were used for making machinery. 
The results were soon felt ^^Tien m 1843 Bessemer mvented 
a m achine for making bronze powder, he was very anxious 
to keep the design a secret He therefore distnbuted the 
orders for the various parts to a number of different firms 
and allowed no one to see the complete plans The parts 
were sent to his workshop, and there he and his trusted 
mechamc set up the machine All fitted into place without 
the shghtest difficulty James Watt would have given his 
eyes to have such workmanship at his command The 
Bessemer steel process, and those that followed, gave the 
engineer a new matenal to wmrk in, the advance in the science 
of electricity created a special branch of the trade, the petrol 
engine and the immense popularity of the motor-car pro- 
duced another, the railways and shipyards gave constant 
employment, until, if w^e group together all the trades that 
work m metal and machinery, we find that m 1913 they 
accounted for more than a quarter of the total value of our 
exports 

Speedily the engmeer transformed the industnes of the 
country It was found that the uses to which mechamcal 
power could he put were unhmited, and that there w'as hardly 
a process that could not be performed by machmery Trades 
hke boot-makmg, cutlery, furmture-making, and tailonng, 
which m 1850 were still mainly handicrafts, were mvaded 
by the machme and drawm into the factory And the ultimate 
basis of It all was the power that can be drawn from coal 
England was hvmg up to the character attributed to her 
by the Pasha m Eothen, when he said “ The armies 
of the Enghsh nde upon the vapours of boding caldrons, 
and their horses are fianung coals' ^Vhlr! aU ,by 

wheels' — Whiz' Whiz ' all by steam'” Our coal industry 
uncurled itself hke an openmg flower m the sunshine of 
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this unlimited demand The richness of our coal deposits 
had been known for centuries, but we had hardly senously 
broached them until the coming of steam-power gave a new 
value to this form of wealth But the great expansion was 
even later, and was made in order to fill the empty bunkers 
of the steamers that were carrying the ii^orld’s merchandise 
from port to port It was not till then that our export trade 
became of much importance The figures speak for them- 
selves Between 1850 and 1900 our total output of coal 
rose from 56 to over 225 million tons, and our exports from 
under 4 to over 58 million tons, that is, from 2 to 16 6 per 
cent of our total exports of all kinds And this trade was 
of particular value, as it provided our ships with an outgomg 
cargo to balance our bulky imports of corn, cotton, wool, 
and timber It is these new industries, the product of the 
nineteenth century rather than of the “ Industrial Revolu- 
tion ”, that loom largest to-day, and when we call to nund 
the great industrial groups of the present, it is not only of 
the cotton-spinners that we think, but of the miners, the 
railwa3mien, the engmeers, and the workers in the shipyards 
and at the docks 

The dnft of population northwards into big cities was 
hastened by this industnal expansion Until transport was 
perfected, there was a limit to the number of people who 
could be concentrated in one spot It was impossible to feed 
them or to convey the produce of their labour to its markets 
In the seventeenth century the Government was in a pamc 
because the population of London was approaching 150,000 
In 1937 there were seventeen towns m England tvith over 
200,000 inhabitants, includmg three ^vlth over 700,000, 
while London had a population of 4^ milhons Over 79 per 
cent of the people of England and Wales lived in towns 
These densely-packed areas provided the conditions favour- 
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able for mass production, mass production m the mdustnes 
round which the population clustered, and mass production 
in the trades that supphed the wants of the population that 
clustered round those mdustnes And unfortunately there 
was mass production of the cities themselves The hustling, 
ill-planned, umntelhgent attempts to throw up rows of 
houses m time to receive the mcommg flood of human bemgs 
gave us our slums But transport itself has produced a 
change As local hnes, trams, and undergroxmds thrust their 
way out from the centres of the cities into the surroundmg 
country, the more well-to-do followed in theu track and 
built the suburbs Then the factones themselves sought 
sites farther from the centres of population, where land 
was cheaper, but near enough to allow the workmen to 
travel daily from their homes to their work This has be- 
come easier with the mcreased use of other power than that 
of steam Gas and electricity can be generated at a central 
station and led by pipe or wire at very httle expense to 
a factory at some distance from the source of power In 1922 
the Electncity Commission superseded the Board of Trade 
in admimstermg the vanous Acts relating to electricity, and 
in 1927 the Electncity Supply Act maugurated a scheme of 
the greatest importance to Bntish mdustry In accordance 
with this Act the Electncity Board was constituted with 
extensive powers to enable it to regulate the supply and 
develop the use of electricity in every part of the country 
This vast econormc machine seemed to have opened up 
endless vistas of progress in wealth and social weU-bemg 
But later on doubts began to dawn m men’s mmds, and 
they wondered whether, after all, the problems of existence 
had been finally solved by Bntish genius The twenty- 
five years or so before the Franco-Prussian War had been 
a penod of great trade activity, largely owmg to the nse 
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in prices caused by the influx of gold from Australia and 
California This activity developed into a first-class trade 
boom in the years 1870 to 1874, encouraged by the opening 
of the Suez Canal and the building of railways in Germany 
and America There were all the usual symptoms of reckless 
credit expansion, over-production, and unsound speculation 
The first check, the first sign of falling prices, pricked the 
bubble This came in 1874 when the world’s gold output 
declined, and both Germany and the United States began, 
for currency reasons, to absorb a larger share of the gold in 
circulation, while at the same time steel prices fell heavily 
owing to the cheap Bessemer process of conversion, and 
freights were forced down, because the new ships could do 
so much more work than the old, that for a time there 
seemed to be more than trade could support It was a world 
crisis, but It had a special significance for this country The 
sufferings of the iron and steel and shipping industries were 
rather of the nature of growing pains New methods made 
a complete reorganization necessary, and time was needed 
before these mdustries could expand sufficiently to dispose 
of the increased output that resulted from tlie use of more 
economical methods 

But the shock came when we realized that ours were not 
the only industries that were growing Industrial spheres, 
which we had come to regard almost as our special preserve, 
were being invaded by other countnes, especially by Ger- 
many and the United States It might be an impertmence, 
but It was a fact that had to be reckoned with The axiom 
of our industrial supremacy might not be an axiom at all 
America, though not at first a senous competitor m European 
markets, began to make for herself things that she had pre- 
viously bought from us, and from 1880, m spite of her great 
mcrease m population, the value of the goods we sent her 
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became stationary and then began to decline By igoo 
Amencan manufactured goods were arrivmg m large quan- 
tities She had a vast iron and steel mdustry with a big 
export trade, she sent over agncultural and other machmery, 
and Northampton quailed before the mrushmg flood of 
Amencan machine-made boots Germany was nearer our 
doors, and she had an iron will to succeed that swept all 
obstacles from her path We tvere forced to adnut that her 
iron and steel industries and armament w'orks were not 
infenor to our own and that her textile manufactures were 
increasmg ommously Her electrical apphances and chemical 
products won a special place m international trade, Sohngen 
cutler}' became as famous as that of Shefiield, while she 
specialized successfully m scientific mstruments, optical 
glasses, toys, clocks, fancy leather goods, and other trifles 
This competition set our statesmen’s heads shakmg and 
their tongues waggmg, while it infused new energ}' mto 
our industnes, leading them to adopt new methods and 
developmg a tendency towards combination and amalgama- 
tion which we shall have to examine more fully in the next 
chapter The depression passed and confidence returned 
Our engineers found that they could hold their own, and 
the boot manufacturers learned their lesson so w ell that they 
were able to sell their wares m the Amencan market, our 
shipbuildmg mdustry flounshed, and our export trade m 
coal continued to mcrease 

But there was one mdustry that was brought so low by 
the depression that it has never fully recovered That in- 
dustry was agnculture Since the early forties Bntish 
agriculture had prospered, and the repeal of the Corn-laws 
did not do the damage that some had feared Free-trade 
did not brmg senous competition, for the simple reason 
that agncultural produce is bulky and much of it penshable, 
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and the mere cost of transport ^^as in itself cfTcctnc pro- 
tection Improved inland transport and tJic conccntrUion 
of population m big towns were great boons to tlic firmer, 
providmg him with a steady market and the means of re^’cli- 
ing It It had required some effort to pull agnculturc out 
of the pit of misery it had fallen into after tlic Napoleonic 
wars, and that effort had excellent results Manv more 
farmers tried to make use of the best methods 1 nov n to 
agricultural science, and they were assisted b} the Rovil 
Agncultural Society, vv'hich was founded m 1S40 And 
science did not stand still dunng this period The great 
importance of drainage was realised, and deep covered 
trenches and clay pipes were used in place of tlic primitive 
method of throwing the land into high ridges and hoping 
for the best The expenments of tlic German ciicani'-t 
Liebig, whose chief work was pubhshed m 1S4.0, opened 
up new possibilities of intensive cultivation Chemical 
manures were used to doctor soils and supplv tlicir defi- 
ciencies, and chemists began to examine die nourisiiing 
value of different kinds of food for cattle rmilK tlic 
engineers made their contribution, and from 1S50 omv’rds 
machinery, often dnven by steam-power, began to be 
applied to every branch of agncultural labour It was tJic 
golden age for landlord and farmer Rents rose, but prices 
ranged high and profits rose too, capital was plentiful, 
holdings were consohdated, farm buildings improved, and 
great stndes were made in tlie breeding of sheep and cattle 
But this prospentj did not last Agnculturc felt tlic 
general depression of tlie seventies, and her lot vas made 
harder by a senes of three bad harvests from 1875 to 1877, 
followed by the worst season of tlie Centura m 1S79 A 
hundred years earlier farmers often said tliat tlicv rp'’de 
their best profits out of bad seasons because pnccs were 
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high, as very httle com was imported to make up the de- 
ficiency. This remained partially true even under Free- 
trade, because a bad harvest in England often meant 
a bad harvest over most of Europe, and no supphes were 
available But now the steamer had brought other conti- 
nents, vnth different chmates and unhmited acreage, mto 
competition with the home farmer "When our crop failed, 
it could be supplemented from the bumper harvests of 
Amenca, and pnces remamed low The Bntish farmer 
had httle to sell, and must sell that little cheap, and it was 
no comfort to him to realize that every month was harvest- 
tune m some part of the world and that all those harvests 
were thrown on to the same market And it was not only 
com that we imported Cheese came in m large quantities 
from Amenca, swift vessels brought butter and eggs from 
Denmark, and specially-constructed ships carried frozen 
meat from New Zealand and the Argentme 

For a tune the mdustry was snutten with despair and the 
standard of farmmg deteriorated The burden of high rents 
was msupportable. Less labour was employed, less money 
spent on drauung, on manure, and on feedmg-stuffs for 
cattle But m tune, aided by a fall m rents and some rehef 
from the burden of tithes and rates, the mdustry began to 
rally and to make head agamst the forces that oppressed it 
Methods of cultivation were somewhat changed There 
was a tendency for the big farms to be broken up, and the 
medium farm of from 50 to 150 acres became more popular 
As the pnces of aU com crops dechned from about 1875 and 
showed very httle sign of recovery before the outbreak of war 
in 1914, there was natural^ a steady decrease m the acreage 
under com crops. It fell in England from about y-]- milhon 
acres m 1871 to about 5|- milhon acres in 1913 There was 
a more than corresponchng mcrease m permanent pasture. 
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and a remarkable growth m tlic amount of hnd dc\otcd 
to fruit What these figures mean is tint corn-growing Ind 
become, except on the best land, a precarious and unprofit- 
able occupation, but that home-grown beef and mutton, 
fresh dairy produce, vegetables, poultr\', and fruit could 
find a good market There W'as,in fact, greater \ ariclj and 
greater specialization, and this invoKcd cartful management 
and close attention on the part of tlic farmer 

The depressing feature of the change was the decline 
m the amount of labour emplo}ed and the stcadj migiation 
of population from the country to tlic towns In its desire 
to check this movement, the Goscmmcnl tried to make 
hfe more attractive to tlie labourers and poor countiamcn 
by providing them wath Allotments tlirough the agcnc\ of 
the local authority, and to tempt otlicrs of more substance 
to settle on the land as farmers by offering Small Holdings 
in the same w'ay The Allotment was a small strip, of a 
fraction of an acre, which the labourer could cultw’tc 
during his leisure hours while in employment It was 
thought that it might gne him some sense of proprietorship, 
some stake in the district, and proiidc him with a supple- 
ment to his wages in the form of the acgctables he could 
grow for himself Its possession would make him less 
hopelessly dependent on his cmploter and on the local 
shop The Small Holding was a farm of perhaps if or 
20 acres let or sold to a man who was prepared to spend 
lus whole time, witli his family, working on it It should 
be large enough to proaade him and his famih witli a Inch- 
hood, and yet not too large for them to manage without the 
help of hired labour The Small Holdings and Allotments 
Act of rgoS for tlie first time gate satisfacton powers to 
local autliorities to buy land for these purposes, and by 1014 
some 130,000 Allotments had been prmided and about 
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15,000 Small Holdmgs. Allotments have been a great boon 
to many, but they went mostly to tovTO-workers, and Small 
Holdmgs, though a distmct success where smtable land was 
available, did not spread fast or far enough to have any 
visible effect on the general condition of the agricultural 
mdustry. The War brought prosperity to the arable 
farmers, but some time after the peace depression in agri- 
culture set m. To alleviate this, Agncultural Credits Acts, 
authorizmg the granting of loans to farmers, were passed in 
1923 and 1928, and m 1928 a scheme for ratmg relief was 
embodied m the Ratmg and Valuation (Apportionment) 
Act. Later efforts to assist agriculture took the form of 
schemes for gradmg and marketing farm produce From 
the general tanff introduced in 1932, wheat and meat were 
excepted, but it gave protection to some agricultural com- 
modities For wheat a quota scheme was mtroduced. 


CHAPTER XX 

STATE ACTION AND THE DECLINE OE INDIVIDUALISM 

Aristotle said that a man without a state is either above 
humamty or below it, he is an outcast In the Middle Ages 
it was of even more consequence to a man that he should 
belong to some group or voluntary association The State 
counted for little, gave him little protection, and mterfered 
little with his way of life, but the group of which he was 
a member was the source of his rights and of the law's that 
governed him m his daily work The craftsman m his Gild, 
the villem on the Manor, the merchant in his Company, 
the monk m his Monastery, each moved m a small circle 
that was for him his social and political w'orld In time 
the fabnc crumbled, the groups dissolved, and individual 
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and State met face to face E%cr}' citi/en felt free to punvic 
his own interests, subject only to the lav, of the hnd tint 
was binding equally on all citwens If he \\-as a man of 
substance, enjoying economic independence and political 
rights, he believed that the law and the ministers were his 
servants rather than his masters If the hv tried to control 
him as well as protect him, he protested agunst such un- 
warranted State interference, and asserted his faitli m tJic 
prmciple of latssez-fatre Unfortunately this principle had 
not been long accepted and applied by statesmen before 
the structure of society began once more to change New 
groups were formed, and while politicians were preaching 
the sanctity of individual freedom in the relations bcti\ccn 
man and man, economic society vas being remodelled on 
the basis of the relations bet\\een group and group Tlic 
factory owner found tlrat he vas little interested in his re- 
lations TOth his individual workmen, but \crv much inter- 
ested m his relations with his workmen as a bodj And the 
workmen found that, when the} attempted to negotiate wath 
their emploj'er, they were dealing witli a man who was 
himself a member of a group and loyal to the policy of that 
group It was this change in tlic structure of society, more 
tlian any deliberate action of tlie Government, tint caused 
the declme of individualism m tlic nineteenth century 
The most familiar industrial group is tlic trade union, 
and It is a very different tlung from the mednival enft gild 
The gild was an organization formed and controlled by the 
masters in the trade, and it was the officially autlionzcd 
body entrusted wath the government of tliat trade T7’c 
trade union is composed of employ ces only , and is formed 
precisely because tlie employees have no share at "’ll in the 
government of tlie trade in which they work and on which 
their livelihood depends Influence, based on organization, 

(DSW) 21 
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was the best available substitute for rights, guaranteed by 
law Confronting the trade unions stand the associations 
of employers, formed to negotiate with them, with the result 
that the industrial population is divided into two camps, 
and whereas the gilds were generally local, the new groups 
have constantly stnven — often with success — ^to become 
national At first the forces of trade umonism were regarded 
as an mvadmg army, and all the power of the law was used 
to crush them Even after a grudgmg recognition had been 
accorded to them, they were still viewed with distrust, 
smce It was generally assumed that the two camps must 
always live m a state of armed hostility This assumption 
proved to be wrong, and nowadays trade unions negotiate 
freely with associations of employers In 1926 the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress, in order to enforce 
Its demands, declared a general strike, to the danger of the 
realm Nevertheless, although on some points there may be 
conflict of interests betw^een trade umons and associations 
of employers, on the whole the existence of these bodies is 
probably having a stabilizing effect upon industry 

The act of 1825 had given trade umons a legal right to 
exist, but had not left them the power to do much except 
talk It was difficult to organize any concerted resistance 
to the employers, when any workman found “ molesting, 
or m any way obstructing ” another might be sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment Nevertheless the umons 
were full of life and of extravagant hopes of future triumphs 
The suffenngs of the poor durmg the bad times that followed 
the peace of 1815 had bred much bitter feelmg agamst the 
rich, and voices were raised in denunciation of the whole 
social system that allowed such things to happen “ Does 
that idle and useless part of society, the aristocracy, know 
from whence they sprmg?” wrote the Journeymen Tailors 
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“ To whom do they owe all the necessaries, comforts, and 
luxuries of life they so ungratefullj enjoy, but to those 
whom they unite against^” The spirit of the class war wws 
abroad, and it looked to the trade unions to pro\idc it with 
a fighting force But Robert Owen, the Socialist, had also 
seen m the trade unions a possible agent for the rcalir-’tion 
of his ideals He too washed to unite the working-classes in 
one great brotherhood, not to wage war on tlic aristocract, 
but to build a new co-operative commonwealth, in which 
social service would be the rule of life and profits would 
be unknown Already attempts had been made bj the tailor;, 
the buiIding-operativcs, and the cotton-spinners to form 
national unions for their own trades, as a first step towards 
creating “ one grand and glorious union ” for the whole 
working-class, when Owen got command of the mosement 
and, in Februarj', 1834, founded the Grand National Con- 
solidated Trades Union It onlj Ined for siv montlis 
A vast federation of countless local lodges tint Ind spring 
up like mushrooms, widaout funds and without cvpcricnccd 
leaders, was doomed to failure Owen cared little for local 
struggles to wm better wages and better conditions from 
the employers, his heart was set on a complete and rcaolu- 
tionary change in the social sjstcm It was the boldnc'’*; 
of his ideas that inspired the amaring outburst of cntlui'iasm 
for trade unionism, but as hope of tlieir realization prcA 
fainter the enthusiasm died, and, after the brief spluttcnngs 
of a few local contests, tlie “ Grand National ” ceased to 
exist 

But trade unionism had been scotched not I died Tliough 
the “ Grand National ” had perished, there was life in some 
of the branches, and they continued tlicir worl wath more 
modest aims The economic sjstcm must be accepted, 
tlic business of a union was to secure for its member;, In 
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peaceful negotiation, the best conditions that that system 
allowed They wished “ to cultivate a good imderstandmg 
with the employers ”, and “ to secure themselves from 
mjury, but by no means to mflict it on others ” Gone was 
the challenge to a class war, gone \vere the visions of a sociahst 
imllennium It was with their daily bread that they were 
concerned, rather than with the coming of a new kmgdom 
The experience of thirty years’ hard work along these hnes 
convmced the trade union leaders that, however modest their 
aims, the masters could still find some way of usmg the law 
to frustrate them Legislative reform was the first step to 
further progress, and they set to work to secure it As when 
Francis Place was working for the repeal of the Combination 
Laws, so now m the sixties and seventies the chief activities 
of the labour movement were political The campaign was 
conducted by a body of five men in London, who have been 
christened the “ Junta ” Four of them were representatives 
of powerful unions which had their head-quarters m London, 
while the fifth, George Odger, was a leader of workmg-class 
radicahsm. They had a difficult task, both because the 
general pubhc regarded trade umons as seditious bodies 
and theur officials as “ paid agitators ”, and also because 
their own followers failed to see how a change m some 
obscure act of Parhament could help them to get better 
wages from their employers 
A lucky chance gave them their opportumty Somebody 
exploded a can of gunpowder m a workman’s house m 
Sheffield The news of this outrage was greeted with a howl 
of mdignation, and an instant inquiry was demanded It 
was assumed, and quite rightly, that the crime had been 
perpetrated by a umon Consequently a Royal Commission 
was appomted m the foUowmg year (1867), and the whole 
trade-umon movement came up for trial Thanks to the 
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brilliant and devoted work of their rcprcscntatnc on the 
Commission, Frederick Harrison, the unions found tint 
this publicity had strengthened their position The ctidcncc 
showed that the charges of sedition were quite unfounded, 
and that the work of the unions tended, on the \tholc, to 
stabilize trade conditions The “ Junta ” made tlic best use 
of this newly won respectability, and by 1S76 it had secured 
the passing of legislation that removed the most objcctiomblc 
features of the old law 

One act dealt with breach of contract Previously, jf 
a master broke his contract with a workman, he was fined, 
but if a workman broke his contract of sen ice w ith an em- 
ployer, he was put in prison The new act made a fine the 
penalty for both alike A second act gave trade unions the 
right to claim the protection of the law Before tins, aldioiigh 
they were not illegal, yet the law did not recognize their 
existence, they were “ outlaws ” Conscqucntlv if, as 
happened m 1867, a union’s funds were appropriated by 
Its treasurer, it had no redress A third measure dealt wath 
criminal offences m industnal disputes, and laid down ttic 
important principle that no act could be a crime, when 
comimtted by a combination of workmen, unless it would 
be a crime when committed by an indmdua! But there 
remained one point m which tlic workman wxs allowed 
less liberty tlian the ordinary citizen He was not allowed 
to wait about by tlic factory’ door, or by his fellow -worl men’s 
houses, in order to try to persuade them to join a union 
or take part m a strike, or, in fact, to try to influence them 
m any way However peaceful such "picketing” might 
be. It was to be regarded as a form of that “ molesting and 
obstructing ” w luch had been declared illegal by tiae act of 
1825 

Tlus legal vactory had hardly been won when tlic trade 
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unions were struck by the general trade depression of the 
seventies Unemployment and low wages soon depleted 
the union funds, and the members, finding that their organ- 
izations were powerless to arrest the decay, lost faith in the 
whole movement When trade began to revive, not only 
was It seen that the older umons had been strongly enough 
built to weather the storm, but a vigorous fightmg spint 
appeared among classes of labour hitherto unorganized The 
unskilled and casual workers at the docks and elsewhere, 
who had everything to gam and nothing to lose, upbraided 
the richer unions of highly skilled craftsmen for their narrow 
selfishness and their cowardly apatliy, and called for a new 
workmg-class pohcy of aggression The revolutionary days 
of 1834 seemed to have returned Once more the voice of 
a down-trodden class was raised agamst its oppressors m 
bitter denunciation, once more was heard the call to all 
working men to unite agamst the exploiters of their labour 
A great strike broke out among the dockers m 1889, and 
m the orgamzation improvised to fight it the new spirit 
found its first embodiment These unions had httle money, 
but great pugnacity, they were the detachments of an army 
set on conquest 

At the same time a very different body of men was elabor- 
atmg schemes, hke Owen before them, for the complete 
reconstruction of society on new pnnciples We call them 
vaguely the “ Sociahsts ”, but they contained a variety of 
schools There were those who preached the gospel of 
Karl Marx, and the inevitability of the class war, there 
was Wilham Moms, with his hatred of the ughness and 
matenahsm of modern life, there were the Fabians, advo- 
cating the gradual education of the public mmd m the doc- 
trines of sociahsm In the Socialist ideal — ^it could hardly 
yet be called a pohcy — ^was found a force to bmd together 
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into one “ labour movement ” both the older, slov, -going 
trade unions, absorbed m their task of winning concessions 
from their employers point by point, and the new aggrcssnc 
bodies, eager to strike a blow for industrial freedom All 
alike were glad to fix their eyes on some ultimate goal of 
social perfection, though some were in more of a liuny to 
get there than others And it was a matter of great import 
that the Socialists, who provided the policy, bclic\cd, for 
the most part, that it must be attained by the constitutional 
method of parliamentary legislation Consequently this last 
penod of trade-union history combines the characteristics 
of the thirties and the seventies, combines the faith and the 
enthusiasm of the “ Grand National ” with the political 
aims and practical efficiency of the “ Junta ” But whereas 
the political programme of the "Junta ” was confined to 
a few legal reforms, the policy of the Labour Party, the 
child of this union, covered the whole field of goaemment 
and demanded a rension of accepted political principles 
The great increase in the strength of trade unions, both 
in industry and in politics, brought on them two further 
contests wath the law Now that tlie unions were possessed 
of considerable funds, some employers felt that dicy ought 
to be able to get compensation out of tiio'c funds for the 
loss they suffered as a result of a strike On technical grounds 
it was doubtful whether the law would uphold this claim 
A test case occurred m 1900 There was a strife on the 
Taff Vale Railway, m the course of which some union 
officials were guilty' of illegal picketing The railway com- 
pany sued tlie union for damages and won its case, getting 
compensation to tlie extent of ^23,000 The whole question 
of tlie legal rights and responsibilities of trade unions was 
reopened, and after years of contro\crsy the law was rented 
and restated by the Trade Disputes Act of 1906, a measure 
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of supreme importance to the trade umons The act made 
It clear that a trade union was not hable for damages on 
the ground that a strike might mvolve a conspiracy to 
mjure employers The clause that effected this was drawn 
up m perfectly general terms, so that it apphed to any body 
of persons, whether masters or men In fact it recognized 
that a trade dispute is a feature of our competitive economic 
system, m which it is part of the day’s work for all to con- 
spire to injure their rivals as much as they can Secondly, 
the act dealt with the offence that had been the cause of the 
Taff Vale case, and declared “ picketing ” to be legal, 
provided it was peaceful" But it went further than this, and 
said that a trade union could not be sued for damages on 
account of any act committed by its agents This clause 
put trade unions m a specially privileged position of irre- 
sponsibility, and has been denounced as unjust It can be 
urged on the other side that it would be unjust to put the 
funds of a great national union, with thousands of members, 
at the mercy of any local branch official who might commit 
an mdiscretion The Trades Disputes and Trade Unions 
Act, 1927, further defined the position of trade umons, 
especially with regard to strikes and political activities 
The second struggle began m 1908, when a railwajunan 
named Osborne went to law to prevent his umon from usmg 
Its funds to finance a Labour candidate m a parhamentaiy 
election, and won his case This decision cut the ground 
from under the feet of the Labour Parly and crippled the 
political activities of trade umons Again a long controversy 
followed, which was only settled by the Trade Umons Act 
of 1913 By this act a umon was allowed to have a special 
pohtical fund, if the majonty of its members wished it, 
provided that any member could refuse to subscnbe to this 
fund vsithout forfeitmg his right to membership. The 
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incident shows how important political action had become 
in the eyes of the trade unions, and it also illustrates in- 
directly the change m their industrial status The unions, 
in this dispute, pretended that a man was perfectly free to 
resign from a umon if he disliked its political policy But 
this was not true In many mdustries organization had gone 
so far, and had received so much official recogmtion, tliat 
a man who did not belong to a union would have no standing 
at all and would probably be unable to find employment 
The non-umonist was little better than an industrial outlaw 
Trade unions had become too important a part of tlie 
national economic system to be allowed to behave like 
irresponsible voluntary associations 

During their stormy passage from infancy to maturity 
trade unions have met with many vicissitudes tliat have 
left their mark upon their structure Many unions originated 
as Friendly Societies, bodies which are m tlie nature of 
clubs and assist their members, when in trouble, out of the 
funds subscribed Such unions kept up tlic practice of 
collecting subscriptions and paying benefits to tliosc %\ho 
were old, sick, or out of work The mushroom unions tliat 
sprang up in the thirties could not hope to mutate them in 
tins Their members could not afford the subscnptions, 
nor did they msh, being a reiolutionaiy army, to adopt 
tlie habits of a social club In the lull tliat followed the 
collapse, the better-paid skilled workmen rebuilt tlieir 
organizations and replenished their funds The formation 
of the powerful Amalgamated Society of Engineers in 1851, 
with all tlie features of tlie benefit club, brought tins ty'pc 
again into prominence, and the “ new model ” was wadely 
copied But It was still confined to the more prosperous 
classes, and the source of its power was also a source of 
weakness Its funds gaie it a hold oier its members, who 
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were not likely to desert it so long as there was a chance 
of receiving some pecuniary benefit, but the reluctance to 
jeopardize the safety of those funds made it cautious and 
timid in trade disputes The “ new model ” unions were 
objects both of the jealousy and the contempt of their less 
fortunate neighbours Joseph Arch, when he made his 
heroic attempt to orgamze the agricultural labourers m 1872, 
turned to them for help, and got it, Tom Mann and Ben 
Tillett, when they led the dock strike of 1889, turned on 
them With scorn and denounced them as exclusive craft 
clubs that had betrayed the cause of the working-classes for 
the sake of their private hoards The reaction that these 
men produced was short-lived, and it contmued to be the 
practice of all imions whose members could afford the 
contributions to administer funds for the payment of benefits 
m case of sickness and unemplojunent 
The early imions were groups of men practismg the same 
craft m the same district, and their development mto the 
great national umons of to-day has given rise to many 
intricate problems of organization The natural hne of 
expansion was for the umt to spread over an ever ivider 
area, drawmg in all members of the craft it represented, 
until Its orgamzation covered the whole nation The result 
would be a national “ craft union ”, contaimng, for example, 
all the hatters or all the blacksimths in England As the 
umon grew, it might very easily mclude men practismg 
other crafts, closely related to, though not identical with, 
the origmal one. That would account for a body like the 
Amalgamated Society of Engmeers In time there must 
inevitably arise a desire among these “ craft umons ” to 
strengthen their position by allying themselves ivith the 
umons of other crafts engaged in the same industry or 
workmg under the same group of employers This is the 
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tendency that has been most in evidence m recent years, 
but there are many obstacles m its way When the un- 
skilled workers began to organize in the late eighties, they 
found there was no place for them m any existing “ craft 
union ” of skilled workers, and they therefore formed great 
heterogeneous unions of their own These unions contained 
men employed in a number of different trades, and they 
would have to be split up before it became possible to con- 
centrate in one association all the employees in a particular 
industry Exactly the same would apply to unions of crafts- 
men whose work was spread over a large industrial field 
The members of the Union of Clerks, for instance, do not 
belong to any one industry So the ideal of “ mdustrial 
unions ”, or unions containing all the workers engaged in 
one industry, could only be very partially realized, and 
there remained cases where employees in different depart- 
ments of the same factory belong to different unions, wlule 
members of the same union may be working in businesses 
which have little or nothing in common The nearest 
approach to success on a big scale was seen in the railways 
and the mines The Miners Federation of Great Britain, 
which started m 1888 with 36,000 members, rapidly absorbed 
tire local and sectional groups until in 1922 it had a 
membership of 900,000, united under a common leader- 
ship and following a common policy The organization on 
the railways is less complete, for the National Union of 
Railwaymcn, which was founded in 1913, docs not include 
all the railway clerks or all tire locomotive engineers 

But all this consolidation could not have produced a 
"labour movement” without some means of contact be- 
tween unions that had no direct industrial connection This 
need was felt locally in a number of towns as far back as the 
sixties, and was met by the formation of Trades Councils 
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Representatives of all the unions that had branches m the 
town met together to form a council for the consideration of 
labour problems and labour interests Trades Coimcils 
have very httle authority, but they can brmg a wider ex- 
penence to bear on the affairs of the branch umons and can 
exercise some influence on local government authorities. 
In 1868 the Manchester Trades Coimcil issued a circular 
to labour organizations summonmg a general conference, 
to be the first of an annual series, to discuss those problems 
which were about to come up before Parhament for legisla- 
tion The conference met and arranged a second meetmg 
to be held at Birmmgham, but the London umomsts took 
no part Their scruples were, however, overcome, and the 
London conference of 1871 was the first that fully repre- 
sented the movement, and smce that date the Trades Umon 
Congress has met regularly every year 
Although there was plenty of scope for discussion in such 
a parhament of labour of all those pomts that are a common 
subject of negotiation between employers and employed m 
every mdustry, its main purpose from the first was to urge 
on Parhament a certain programme of legislation To do 
this with success it needed to have spokesmen m the House 
of Commons There had been smce i860 societies that 
aimed at gettmg workmg-men elected to Parhament, but 
they had no wish to create a new partj' or put forward a new 
pohcy. Their candidates would sit as Radicals, but they 
would be able to speak from the workmg-man’s point of 
view and so break down the class exclusiveness of Parha- 
ment Sociahsm brought a new pohtical pohcy to which 
the old parties were hostile, and m 1893 the Independent 
Labour Party was founded to run candidates who should 
remam mdependent of the other parties and stand for the 
sociahst programme It was not till 1899 that the Trades 
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Union Congress was persuaded to support this plan of cam- 
paign. In 1900 a Labour Representation Committee was 
formed, and it put fifteen candidates into the field at tlic 
general election held that autumn Twenty-nme members 
were returned in 1906, and this election organization recon- 
stituted itself as the “ Labour Party” By winnmg 142 seats 
m the election of 1922, it became for the first time the 
official opposition in the House of Commons It \sas in 
office for ten months m 1924, and agam from 1929 to 1931 
On neither occasion had the party a clear Parliamentary 
majority 

Another very familiar type of group produced by the 
nineteenth century is the Co-operative Society Co-opera- 
tion IS based on the principle that if you want a thing well 
done, you must do it yourself In general the principle is 
entirely false, but there are certain cases in w'hich it can 
be safely applied When a group of people come togetlier 
on equal terms and agree to do for themselves something 
wluch they have lutherto paid someone else to do for them, 
a Co-operative Society has been formed They will save, 
they imagine, all that previously went as profits to the some- 
one else, and the service will be better performed The inspira- 
tion of the movement came from Robert Owen He wished 
to apply the principle to tlie whole scheme of economic hfe 
In lus ideal community there would be neither wages nor 
profits All would share in the work according to their 
ability and would receive of tlie produce according to their 
need His disciples were not so thorough In the Co- 
operative Society, w'hich exists to provide retail stores, the 
consumers who buj tlie goods owm the store and manage 
it themselves and tlius eliminate the profits of the shop- 
keeper, but they employ wage-earners to do the work, who 
are outside tlie co-operativ e scheme This method of doing 
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business has been widely successful Co-operation has been 
tned in production as well as in distribution, the men who 
do the work own and manage the factory and so eliminate 
the profits of the capitahst and director, but they sell their 
goods to the general public and make as much profit out of 
them as possible Co-operative production has never had 
much success m this country However skilled they might 
be at making goods, the workmen started with too httle 
expenence of finance and the art of marketmg to provide 
efficient management for their business There were other 
pitfalls too Sometimes they were driven to borrow capital, 
and so fell mto the power of the financiers who lent it, 
sometimes, findmg themselves the owners of a business, 
they were tempted to give up domg the work themselves 
and to employ others to do it for them, and so ceased to 
be a co-operative society at all 

The success of the consumers’ Co-operative Societies 
dates from the startmg of a store by the “ Rochdale Pioneers ” 
in 1844 It IS very difficult to sell without makmg either 
profits or losses If a store were to sell goods at the price for 
w'hich It bought them from the wholesale dealer, there 
would be no money to pay for the runnmg of the store and 
no margm to cover goods that could not be disposed of If 
It tned to calculate what share of the runnmg expenses each 
article ought to bear, its accounts would never balance 
Either it would lose or else it would have profits over and 
no way of disposmg of them The Rochdale store sold goods 
for cash at current prices, paid the costs of management, 
and then gave back what was left to the merabeis in pro- 
portion to the value of the purchases made by each Thus, 
without any troublesome calculations, profits were ehimnated 
and the store was a sound business concern. The Co- 
operative Stores not only put the retailer’s profits mto the 
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pockets of Its members, it gave working-men and women 
some experience m managing a business, it set a high stan- 
dard of quality in its goods, encouraged the house-wife to 
hve within her means by making her pay cash instead of 
running up debts at some local shop, and provided a system 
of automatic saving by holding part of the payments of its 
members and distributing them in lump sums once a quarter. 
When the stores became numerous, they united together into 
a federation to undertake the wholesale bujmg for the entire 
system This union was aclueved, so far as the northern 
counties were concerned, in 1863, but the Co-operatwc 
^Vholesale Society for the whole of England was not founded 
till ten years later At first it confined itself to buying goods 
wholesale and distributing them to the Co-operative Stores, 
but before long it began to manufacture goods as well The 
factories that it established w'ere not co-operative factories, 
as they employed hired labour exactly like a private firm 
They were merely departments in the vast business owmed 
and managed by the consumers for the purpose both of 
producing and distnbutmg goods 
If we pursue our search for the groups among emplojers 
of industry, we at once find traces of associations corre- 
sponding to the trade unions, and their history goes back 
over a hundred years Adam Smith remarked that " the 
masters are always, and everywhere, m a sort of tacit, but 
constant and uniform combination, not to raise wages above 
tlie actual rate ” We can see these tacit agreements growing 
into permanent associations in the early y'cars of tlie nine- 
teenth century, and tliey progress side by side with the 
adwmemg power of the trade umons The Manchester 
master cotton-spinners formed an association in 1818, and 
they were followed by those in other districts Gradually 
these local groups conquered their personal jealousies and 
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federated into larger units, and by 1900 four big associations 
of masters in the cotton industry covered the whole trade, 
This process was common to all big industries, and the final 
result to which it leads could be seen when the Miners 
Federation and the Mining Association settled by their 
negotiations problems affecting the entire mmmg industry 
of Great Britam But in pointing out the existence of these 
groups we have only touched the surface of the problem 
The business units controlled by the men who form these 
groups are themselves great corporate bodies, and many 
of them are banded together in close trading alhances, 
which may, but more probably do not, coincide \vith 
the employers’ associations of which we have been speak- 
ing 

When we think of the typical business of to-day, we 
imagine it as “ So and So and Co , Ltd ” Such thmgs did 
not exist in 1850 In the early mneteenth century the 
ordmary business was technically a partnership, not a 
company, because, ever since the panic days of the 
South Sea Bubble, jomt-stock companies could only be 
created by act of Parhament or by a charter from the Crown. 
And that important little sign, “ Ltd ”, meamng “ with 
limited liability”, did not come mto use imtil 1855. 
When habihty was unlimited every partner was responsible 
up to the full extent of the debts, and rmght have 
to sell his private property to pay them The investor 
m a limited company is only responsible up to the value 
of his share in it, he can only lose -what he has put m A 
partnership is unsuited to an expanding busmess, as it may 
not raise capital by issuing shares that can be bought and 
sold on the Stock Exchange, and if it mcreases its capital 
by getting fresh partners the management becomes very 
involved, as all the partners have equal authority 
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These barriers in the way of the gro\\tIi of tlic business 
unit were removed by two acts passed in 1844 and 1S55 
The first allowed a company to be formed by a simple act 
of registration, provided its constitution conformed to certain 
conditions The second granted the privilege of limited 
liability to any company that asked for it, provided it at- 
tached the word “ Limited ” to its title At once the joint- 
stock company witli limited liability became the general 
type of organization for big businesses For tlie first time 
the savings of the ordinary man, who had no wsh to assume 
the risks and responsibilities of partnership, could be drawn 
in as fuel for the industrial machine He was oficred a 
reasonably safe investment, he knew the extent of liis risk, 
and he could sell his holding on the Stock Exchange when 
he chose The joint-stock company is permanent and is 
unafiected by the fortunes of its individual members, as 
It IS managed by directors elected by tlic shareholders, it 
can increase tlie number of its subscribers and tlic amount 
of Its capital without introducing anj complication into its 
admimstration, and being legally incorporated, it is pro- 
tected by the law and can take legal action without any 
difficulty At last the financial machinery' of big business 
was complete 

The growth of the business unit tint followed did not 
ahvays proceed on the same lines The object of exp-'nsion 
was to secure greater efficiency and greater cconom} in 
production, and Adam Smith had long ago pointed out that 
tlic chief means to these ends is the dnision of labour but 
although industrial progress was marled by tlie spccnliza- 
tion of craftsmen on a single process, it docs not necessanh 
follow tliat the different processes were carried on under 
different management or in different establishments In the 
cotton industr) , as soon as machinerj had come into general 

(CSIO) 22 
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use, spinning and weaving settled down, not merely m 
different factories, but in different districts, spuming m the 
south of Lancashire and weaving in the north In the 
woollen industry, on the other hand, spinning and weaving 
were usually carried on by the same firm and in the same 
imll, but each firm probably specialized in the manufacture 
of one particular quahty of cloth When the great penod 
of expansion began, the simplest way m which a firm could 
enlarge the scope of its busmess was by spreading itself out 
sideways, as it were, over the face of the country, swallowmg 
up Its nvals, and absorbing an ever larger share of the trade 
without undertaking any new branch of manufacture This 
IS usually described as “ horizontal ” expansion, and may 
lead in the end to the establishment of a monopoly in the 
hands of one monster company This happened in one 
branch of the cotton industry, that of the manufacture of 
sewmg-cotton The firm of J and P Coats, which had been 
founded m 1S26, had become so wealthy by 1896 that it was 
able to buy up its principal rivals and become the dominatmg 
power in the trade Not long afterwards it formed an 
alhance ^vlth the only other big British business, and also 
with the correspondmg orgamzation in America, and thus 
the whole trade of the world was brought under one control 
Horizontal combination w^ent so far among banks that 
nearly the whole bankmg business of England has come 
mto the hands of five big companies, while the effect of 
amalgamations m the newspaper world, in giving a few men 
immense and dangerous power in controlling public opmion, 
IS notorious The ultimate aim of these combmations is to 
put an end to competition by crushmg as many rivals as 
possible and coming to terms with the rest 

In some cases expansion took a different form The 
ongmal busmess added new departments to deal with the 
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processes antecedent and subsequent to that in which it 
had first specialized, and went on until it had assembled 
under its direction every stage in the production of n finished 
article ready for the market This is known as " \ertical ” 
expansion, and its development on a big scale is a feature 
of recent years Naturally the new departments were not 
usually new creations, but w’ere taken over by amalgamation 
with some existing company The most striking instances 
are to be seen in the iron and steel trade, where firms arc 
found that own coal- and iron-mines, use the coal to work 
the iron and make steel, build ships wath die steel, manu- 
facture engines for the ships, and employ the ships to carry 
their coal and other products to foreign markets In a 
concern of this kind there is complete specialization in die 
departments, and the management of the various units may' 
be almost as independent as if they belonged to separate 
firms, but they are umted by the controlling power of 
finance 

There are several ways in which diese big composite firms 
become involved in each other’s affairs, e\en without die 
formation of a “ ring ” or " trust ” A coal company may 
put money into iron- and steel-works, into shipping or into 
oil, and so spread its risks over a wide field and avoid the 
danger of having all its eggs m one basket Often one finn 
buys enough shares, and therefore enough votes, in anodier 
to enable it to control its policy , or else a connecting-link 
IS formed by having die same men acting as directors in 
several different companies But since about 1S90 there 
has been a marked tendency for the firms engaged in the 
same trade to combine together as a “ trust ”, by entenng 
into working agreements covenng not merely their relations 
with their employees, but their whole business policy 
Pnees are fixed by agreement and output is controlled, 
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sometimes all the firms do their marketing through a common 
agency In the shipping trade rings, or conferences, have 
been formed which control freights and defend their mono- 
poly by promismg to refund lo per cent to any firm that 
employs no ships except those belonging to the ring 
Occasionally agreements extend beyond the limits of the 
home country, and great national trusts divide among them- 
selves the markets of the world Thus the Bntish Imperial 
Tobacco Company and the American Tobacco Trust agreed 
each to respect the other’s monopoly in the home market, 
and they combined to form a new jomt company to conduct 
the trade m the rest of the world This movement was 
stimulated by the necessity of organizing to compete with 
the growing industries of Germany and the United States, 
which had adopted trust methods far earlier and more thor- 
oughly than we had The war encouraged it still further, and 
associations of some kind now exist in nearly all the principal 
industries of the coimtry The general effect can be ex- 
pressed by saying that whereas in 1820 it was only by 
Gkivemment maction that free competition could be secured, 
m 1920 it was rather a question whether the Govern- 
ment ought to mtervene m order that free competition 
might be restored 

There were instances, even in the first half of the mne- 
teenth century, where the Government felt obhged to 
interfere in order to preserve freedom of contract and 
freedom of competition One justification of the Com- 
bination Laws against trade unions was that they prevented 
the workmen from destroying free competition m labour 
and freedom of contract between master and man The 
history of the railwajrs provides another example So 
suspicious was the Government of anj’thing resembhng 
a monopoly, that it was seriously distressed when it learned 
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that railway companies no longer allowed people to run 
private trains on their lines The developments of the 
forties only added to its perturbation It was m these years 
that the first real attempt was made to unite the various 
lines into a railway system and to provide for through travel 
and tlirough transport of goods In 1842 was established 
a railway Clearing House for fixing the share of each com- 
pany m the rates paid for through traffic, and in tlie 
years 1844 to 1847 numerous schemes for the amalgamation 
of small companies were carried out, largely at tlie instigation 
of George Hudson, who, by his vigorous, and sometimes 
unscrupulous, action earned for himself the name of the 
“ Railway King ” 

The Government had from the first exercised some 
control over railways, as every company had to start by 
getting an act of Parliament to give it the necessaiy powers 
to buy land, bridge streams, cross roads, issue stock, and 
so on, and Government inspectors examined the lines before 
they could be opened, to satisfy tliemselves that the public 
was not going to be exposed to unnecessary nsks It w'as 
easy to extend tins control into other spheres At first the 
State merely tried to preserve competition between com- 
panies, and between the railw'aj's and the canals, by dis- 
couraging amalgamations, but it could not stem the tide 
The next step was to guarantee by legislation tliosc public 
advantages which might have been secured b> competition 
So, by an act of 1844, die companies were compelled to run 
daily a cheap “ pcnnj-a-mile ” tram, stopping at every 
station, and averaging twelve miles an hour in speed Sub- 
sequent legislation created a board of Railway and Canal 
Commissioners to keep watch over the mterests of the public, 
and particular!} to prevent railway companies from ofienng 
preferential terms in order to bribe traffic away from their 
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nvals on to their own lines. Finally, in 1893 a complete list 
of rates was dra^vn up, and issued as the legal maximum 
beyond which no company might go 

As a matter of fact competition between railways was 
very active in the second half of the century The early 
amalgamations had left a number of big independent com- 
pames, radiatmg out from London, which overlapped at 
many pomts and carried on a bitter trade warfare It was 
only in 191 1 that it could be said that “ the era of competition 
between railway companies is passing away ”, for by then 
agreements were being widely entered mto to end this futile 
and ruinous rivalry Durmg the war the railways were taken 
over and run by the Government, and many people urged 
that, having gone so far, it ought to buy them outnght and 
create a national system of State railways But other view's 
prevailed, and on the return of peace State management 
was brought to 'an end However, drastic reorgamzation 
followed By the act of 1921 the railw'ays of Great Britam 
were divided mto four big groups, each to be run as a smgle 
concern A central Rates Tribunal was set up to control 
charges, and National and Central Wages Boards to deal 
with labour disputes 

Except during the period of the war, there has been no 
case of State control of mdustry parallel to that of the rail- 
ways In special cases, w'here the safety of the citizen was 
at stake, the State claimed, and freely exercised, a right of 
mterference On this principle it prosecuted sellers of 
impure food, put restrictions on the drink traffic, provided 
for the punishment of the dangerous motorist, and gave the 
local authonties power to suppress msamtaiy houses The 
whole body of Factory Acts is, from one point of view, 
merely a particular instance of the use of this power The 
State mtervened because the conditions of work and the 
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length of hours m the factories were injurious to tlic health 
of some, at least, of those emplojcd in them The stor) of 
these acts has already been told, and it will be remembered 
that they were based on the principle that onlj women and 
children, and not adult men, W'ere entitled to protection 
In fact, however, as the men and w'omen worked together, 
the men benefited by the regulations imposed for the sake 
of the women Legislation was passed from 1864 onwards 
extending control from factories to workshops and regulating 
a number of dangerous trades In this latter case the prin- 
ciple avas at last conceded that protection might be gnen 
to men as well as to women and children, but it was not until 
1908, when coal-miners working underground were giacn 
an eight hours’ day by act of Parliament, that the State 
ventured to limit directly the hours of labour of adult male 
workers 

An important new principle came m witli the Workmen's 
Compensation Acts, the first of which was passed in 1897 
The effect of these measures was to enable a workm-’n to 
claim compensation from lus cmplojcr for an injurj, pro- 
vided only that it W'as due to “ accident arising out of and 
m the course of his emplojment ”, and not in anj w'>j to 
" wilful misconduct ” on the part of the workman He no 
longer had to proae that it was tlic result of personal negli- 
gence on the part of his emplojer or one of his sen'^nts 
The acts also co\ered “ industnal diseases ” to which 
avorkers m some industries are particularh Inblc, like lead 
poisoning and antlirax In future, if a bricllajcr fell ofT 
the scaffolding, or if a bank messenger wais I nod- cd dovn 
m the street, he could put in a claim for damages The, c 
statutes complete the work begun by tlic F-'ctora Acts, and 
make it clear that, when a master takes a worlman into hi' 
scraicc, he must assume full rcsponsibilit} for his welfare. 
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Great progress has been made smce the days when labour 
was bought and sold as a commodity and the master dis- 
charged his whole duty to his men by paymg them the 
wages for which they had agreed to work And legislation 
had been needed to get even that duty honestly performed 
by everyone In some trades wages were often paid, not 
m cash, but m goods, or m the form of a note of credit on 
a shop belonging to the employer There is plenty of room 
for disagreement about the exact value of goods, and the 
workmen were constantly being cheated Even if they really 
got their money’s vorth, the need for ready cash forced 
them to sell the goods off at a loss This practice of paymg 
wages in “ truck ” was prohibited by the Truck Acts of 
1831, 1887, and 1896 Unfortunately the law had to be very 
comphcated, because some forms of “ truck ” w'ere not 
only harmless, but actually an advantage to the men Allow- 
ances of coal to nuners, of vegetables to farm labourers, of 
tools to craftsmen, and of rent-free cottages to many classes 
of workmen may be a real boon to the men But all these 
practices are open to abuse, and particularl)’’ the last, for 
a workman is in a verj- w^eak position for clamung repairs 
to his cottage or bargainmg about the rent if his landlord 
IS also his employer 

So far we have only considered cases where the State 
interferes to protect the citizen from physical mjury or, 
m the case of “ truck ”, from deliberate fraud The next 
point IS to see whether the State mtervenes m the general 
relations between mdustry and the pubhc, or mdustry and 
the workers, when there is no question of mjury or of fraud 
Does the State protect the public from bemg overcharged^ 
Does it protect the workmen from bemg underpaid? Does 
it protect the employer from the excessive demands of the 
workmen? The most drastic thmg the State can do, if the 
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public IS m danger of being overcharged or badly scncd, 
IS to take over the industry and run it itself This course 
was suggested m the case of the rail\\a3s and of the mines, 
It has only been adopted in the case of the Post Office, and 
to a certam degree m the operations of the Eicctncit} Board 
(see page 314) But municipal authorities can, and do, 
mvade the sphere of pnvate enterprise b} proaiding water, 
gas, electricity, trams, baths, and other such semccs for 
their public If it does not take over an industiy', the State 
may still impose conditions on those who control it, but 
this has never been the policy of the Go\ernmcnt in this 
country, except during the w'ar, when a acr^ complete 
system of control was instituted There are no laws to re- 
strict the formation of big trusts, w ith agreements for regu- 
lating prices and controllmg output, there is no check on 
the profits such trusts may extract from the public and 
distribute as dividends to tlicir shareholders ^ It has been 
assumed that there is enough competition left to preaent 
serious abuses 

When we begin to examine the State’s share in adju‘:ting 
the relations betaveen cmplojer and cmplo3cd, there is 
rather more to be said Labour disputes arc a cau^e of 
damage to trade and inconvenience to tlic public, tlicrcforc 
every government feels it its dut3 to do all in its power to 
prevent disagreements from developing into open conflict 
In 1800 the official po!iC3 for tlie maintenance of indu'^trial 
peace consisted in suppressing trade unions A centurv l"tcr 
the position had completel) changed Industries wncrc 
there was no spontaneous organization were tre-’tod as in- 
fants, to be put under the care of a guardnn, and iho'c 


* An act vn5 passed m tgro to pve BoaH c' Trade pr>*rr^ t-> - ^ 
and pnccs and inxo the operstjons tn^s s a*'d *0 me t epi *0 e 
It 'Scry hard to admmistc’* and exp *’cd in 19 i 
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in which organization had been fully developed were treated 
as adult persons, to be submitted to persuasion and argu- 
ment, but not to coercion A vigorous agitation drew public 
attention in 1906 to the “ sweated ” trades in which women, 
working at home and paid by the piece, could sometimes 
earn only five shillings a week The low rates were due to 
competition between the masters who, like their work- 
people, were unorganized To meet this situation the Trade 
Boards Acts were passed in 1909 and 1918 Under these 
acts the Mimster of Labour can set up a Trade Board m 
any mdustry where organization is defective and wages 
exceptionally low The board is composed of some masters 
and some employees, and at least one independent person 
appointed by the mimster Its function is to fix minimum 
rates of wages for the whole trade, which become legally 
binding when they have been confirmed by the mimster m 
charge The scheme was apphed in the first mstance in four 
trades, but by 1928 there were forty-four boards active in 
Great Britam 

The ideal form of organization was that there should be 
not only associations of masters and men, but also some 
machmery for brmgmg the two parties together to discuss 
their differences In several important mdustnes permanent 
jomt councils had been formed "with this object, but many 
were without any such provision. In order to supply this 
want, a scheme was drafted in 1917 by the “"Whitley” 
Committee, so called after its chairman, which provided 
for the formation in each industry of a National Joint 
Industrial Council, with District Councils under it and 
Works Comimttees m the mdividual factories The members 
of the coimcils were to be chosen only by tlie official orgam- 
zations of the masters and of the men The National Councils 
would discuss aU those questions of wages and workmg 
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conditions that are liable to lead to strikes, and would pro- 
vide the best possible opportunity for achieving a peaceful 
settlement The local councils could ha\e little power, 
as all matters of importance would be treated on a national 
basis, but they were of great value m preventing friction 
and ill-feehng m the factories, and tlus was the mam object 
of the whole scheme It aimed at “ securing a permanent 
improvement m the relations between employers and work- 
men ” The Whitley Councils differed from the Tr-’dc 
Boards m that them formation was entirely voluntary’ and 
they contained no members appointed by an outside 
authority Secondly, whereas Trade Boards only came 
into action periodically to fix wages, the Wiitley Councils 
met constantly, and their deliberations covered the wJiolc 
field of industrial conditions So favourably’ was the idea 
received that seventy-three industries set up Joint Industrial 
Councils But it was not easy to apply cither of these 
schemes to agriculture During the war it was brought 
under Government control, and Wages Boards were insti- 
tuted to fix minimum rates of pay', but in 1921 they were 
suddenly, and wathout warning, abolished In 1924, how- 
ever, the Agricultural Wages (Regulation) Act was passed 
It established an Agricultural Wages Board, and, for each 
county, an Agricultural Wages Committee Emplovcrs and 
employees have equal representation on the Committees 
The W'hitley’ Councils form part of what is called the 
“ordinary machinery ” for dealing with labour problems 
WTiat is to happen when the “ ordinary machinery ” fails' 
Some countries have adopted schemes of compulsory con- 
ciliation and arbitration for such cases Concilption means 
the reference of a dispute to a special bodv , v hose solution 
the parties are free to accept or reject at will Arbitmtion 
means the reference of a dispute to a body, or to .sn mdi- 
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vidual, whose decision the two parties have agreed to accept 
as final If these are made compulsory by law, this may 
imply that aU disputes must be submitted either to con- 
cihation or arbitration, if the ordmary machmery has faded; 
that while the conciliation board is debatmg, it is dlegal 
for the men to strike, and that the decision of an arbitrator 
will be enforced by the law. Although several mdustnes 
in England have adopted voluntar}’’ conciliation or arbitra- 
tion schemes by agreement, the Government has never 
made use of the compulsory system ^ Under the Industnal 
Courts Act of 1919, which extended a sirmlar act of 1896, 
there is a permanent Industrial Court to which the Ivlmister 
of Labour may alwa}'s turn for adnce, and to which the 
parties in a trade dispute may, if they wash, refer their case 
The mimster may also mstitute an rnguiiy mto the condi- 
tions prevaihng m the industry where the quarrel has ansen. 
No decision under the act is any more bindmg than an 
ordinary agreement behveen masters and men, and there 
is no restriction of the right to strike The Government is 
ready to provide the disputants with any maclimery they 
desire for concihation or arbitration, it ^viU make every 
effort to brmg them together and encourage peaceful dis- 
cussions, and It will do its best to suggest an acceptable 
solution of their differences, but the parties remam free 
agents and are subjected to no coercion 

When the Poor Law Reform Act was passed m 1834, the 
Poor Law was the only social service m existence, and had 
to deal With every kmd of distress It provided for the 
children of the poor, supported the old and the sick, took 
charge of the lunatic and gave rehef to the imemployed, 
and the whole cost was borne by the local rates Smce that 

* There were laws on the statute book m the nineteenth century providing a kmd of 
compulsory arbitration, but the> were never used and were repealed m 189& 
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tune the State has been constantly taking more duties on 
Itself and providing public services, paid for, m part at 
least, out of the taxes So far has this process developed 
that a section of the Comnussion that reported on the Poor 
Law in 1909 recommended that it should be abohshed 
and its functions divided among the appropriate Government 
departments There is no space here for more than the 
briefest mention of these reforms The first grant of public 
money for education was made in 1833 ^i^d amounted to 
^20,000, but It was not imtil the passing of the Education 
Act of 1870 that the State began to make serious efforts 
to provide schooling for its children By 1914 there was 
a national system of free elementary education for all, tvith 
a school medical service and, m some cases, free meals for 
the poorer children In 1909 Old Age Pensions were granted 
out of national revenue to all men and women over seventy 
with less than a certain income In 1911 was passed the 
National Insurance Act, which provided insurance against 
both sickness and unemployment These two problems had 
taxed the resources of the Poor Law beyond its strength 
When the ordinary workmg-man fell ill, he was for the 
moment destitute, but he could not fairly be treated as 
a pauper The same was true of the unemployed A system 
which aimed at giving relief only in workhouses could not 
cater for these victims of industry, whose numbers vaned 
from month to month and from year to year, accordmg 
to the fluctuations of trade 

Under both sections of the Insurance Act contributions 
were paid weekly on behalf of each insured person by three 
parties, the person himself, the employer, and the State 
Out of the fund so created benefits were paid to those W’ho 
fell Sick or were out of work This triple responsibility 
seems to reflect the three main currents of nineteenth- 
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century political theory, though perhaps it is a little fanciful 
to read this meaning mto it The State contribution re- 
presents the Socialist theory that the State must be directly 
responsible for the welfare of every citizen, the employer’s 
contnbution stands for the Conservative theory of men like 
Lord Shaftesbury, that the employer’s relationship with his 
men is like that of the squire’s with the villagers, one of 
parental protection, the workman’s contnbution illustrates 
the Radical view that ever)’’ individual must be encouraged 
to solve his own problems and provide for all his needs 
Under the section of the act dealmg ivith insurance 
against unemployment, benefits were to be paid to the men 
when out of work m proportion to the number of contn- 
butions that had been made, and there was a limit to the 
number of weeks for which benefit could be drawm in any 
one year. The scheme at first applied only to a few selected 
trades, but it was extended m 1916, in 1920, and again 
m 1936, until it covered all manual and all lower-paid 
non-manual workers, with the important exception of 
domestic servants. During the terrible trade depression that 
began in 1920 the regulations w'ere relaxed, and benefit was 
paid without reference to the amount of past contributions, 
but this “ uncovenanted benefit ” was in theory an advance 
made at the discretion of the authorities m anticipation of 
pa)rments that would come m when trade revived Though 
fifty million poimds have been expended on imemployment 
benefit m one year, only one-quarter of the sum was borne 
by the taxpayer. The health and unemployment insurance 
schemes have been modified or extended on several 
occasions, and m 1925 the Widows’, Orphans’, and Old 
Age Pensions Act was passed 

A hundred years ago the Government had very little to 
spend Its money on except war, the admmistration of justice, 
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and the interest on the National Debt But even so there 
was the greatest difficulty in making the accounts balance 
The bulk of the revenue came from an antiquated and 
wasteful system of custom duties and excise, and nnumsters 
knew to their cost that often, if they raised the duties, less 
money came into the Exchequer Since then two great 
changes have been made Peel and Gladstone swept away 
the tangle of tariffs, leaving only the duties on alcoholic 
dnnks, tobacco, tea, sugar, and such-like, which bring m 
a far bigger revenue than did the whole book of rates in the 
days of protection Secondly, Peel reintroduced the Income 
Tax,* which, m spite of Gladstone’s constant wash to 
abolish it, has been with us ever since, and is the backbone 
of our financial system This direct tax on income was 
supplemented by a direct tax on capital w'hen Sir V illiam 
Harcourt mtroduced the Death Duties m 1S94 Under these 
taxes the State claimed a toll on all property' passing at 
death from one owner to another, and it is a %cry profitable 
privilege 

The guidmg principle m devising taxes m recent jears 
has been that every individual ought to contribute m pro- 
portion to his real ability to pay The early Income Tax, 
although It exempted the very poor, fell on tlie rest at the 
same rate Clearly if every'one pays one shilling in the pound 
on his income, the milhonairc wall pay more than the 
salaried clerk But, to make it fair, he ought to p->y at a 
higher rate If you take away half his income, or ten shillings 
in the pound, from a man with £150 a year, you male him 
a pauper, if you take half his income from a man wath 

5,000 a year, he is still rich In \iew of tins tlic principle 
was adopted, both for Income Tax and Dcatli Duties, of 


* An Income Tajc wtis impoted Pjtt dunny the van spa ni rnnee Inr t ri* 
vithdn\NTi on the condu-jcn of peace m iSis 
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making big sums pay at a higher rate than small But other 
questions have to be considered If your mcome is drawn 
from land and investments, it will probably go on till your 
death, irrespective of whether you faU ill or lose your power 
to work If you are earmng it by your daily occupation, you 
must put something by to meet emergencies and to provide 
for old age It 'was felt that, in view of this, the second class 
of mcome, referred to as “ earned mcome ”, ought not to 
be taxed so heavily as the other, or “ unearned ” mcome, 
and this differentiation was adopted m 1907 It was also 
recognized that a man with a unfe and family cannot afford 
to pay such high taxes as a bachelor with the same mcome, 
and therefore the taxpayer has been empowered to deduct 
from his taxable mcome an allowance for those who are 
dependent on him 

By this means the burden of taxation has been more fairly 
distnbuted, and the Exchequer has been able to meet the 
increasing demands made on the revenue for the mam- 
tenance of social services as weU as for the mterest on a 
National Debt which rose from 780 million pounds m 
1850 to 7800 million m 1921 The debt has grown, 
because the only thing that the State has never been 
able to afford is war. 


CHAPTER XXI 

England’s place in the modern world 

No historian who cares for truth would attempt to tell 
the hfe-story of a nation without lettmg his gaze pass across 
the frontiers mto the territones of a larger world For no 
coimtry can hve hke a hermit m the wilderness nor cut 
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Itself adrift from the family of peoples St''tcsmcn m''\ 
speak haughtily of national independence, and boi-t tlrt 
their fatherland wll fashion its oi%'n dcstin\ h\ the force 
of Its oivn genius, but all they can do is to struggle frehh 
against the swirling waters that arc sweeping them alont» 
the turbulent river down which humanity floats into the 
future For centuries England was riding on the inch 'c-* , 
carrying on a small but steady trade vith riirnpc, hut 
now her ships base towed her into the port where the 
nations of tlie world meet and mingle Citircn*- of dis- 
tant lands have met on battlefields and in marl ct-p!'ces 
for as long as history’ can remember, but it is onh m 
the last hundred years tint the nations haie become 
partners m a great business, so Mtal to their wcl!-b''in'’ 
that, if this partnership were suddenly to he dissnUcd, 
some w'ould perish and others would sml bad into the 
poverty of a past age 

This W’orld business, like the great national busirc’-"’? 
of the nineteenth century, is based on the principle of toe 
division of labour Wc saw tliat there wws not only spccnhr.a- 
tion by individual craftsmen, but also by factories ord c.en 
by distncts Towais concentrated on tlic production of 
certain articles, outstripped their n%~’ls, ■’nd oht'’in'’d 'o 
powerful a position in die country that all rc, -cnmc~. 
m tlicir branch of trade iscrc dr’wai into ttic erde Tl c 
great manufacturing industries were localircd at a fcv. mm 
centres Leeds became famous for its woollen^:, B’-idJord 
for its worsteds, Manchester for cottons, Newcastle -rd if c 
Clyde for ships, Sheffield for cutlery, Nottmeham frr Pee, 
and Nortliampton for boots Tins is the result of the dwa’ m 
of labour between districts But it need not s’rp „ r’c, 
there may be dnision of labour between count’-ics V >1 -n 
the Corn-laws were repealed in 1846, it v-”! r < 'm tl *t 

tPJtC) 
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Britain would not in future attempt to produce all her 
own food, but would concentrate on the industries m which 
she excelled and exchange her goods m the markets of the 
world for food or whatever else she required Our great 
coal, cotton, shipping, and engineering industries do not 
exist merely to supply our own needs, we have taken upon 
ourselves to supply the needs of other countries, to do 
work for them which we can do better than they could do it 
for themselves In return, we expect them to grow more 
food than they require, and more wool and cotton, and to 
send it to us in exchange for our exports We see, therefore, 
that the basis of division of labour is exchange of the pro- 
ducts of labour, and when the division is between districts 
or between countries, this exchange imphes a highly 
developed commercial system. 

It also demands co-operation between an ever-mcreasmg 
number of individuals and groups In other words, the 
further division of labour proceeds, the more people become 
dependent on one another The cave-man, who caught his 
own food and made his own weapons and skin garments, 
was dependent on nobody In a medimval village the 
carpenter could not get on without the baker, or the shoe- 
maker without the weaver, but the village as a whole hved 
Its own hfe and cared httle about its neighbours When 
there came division of labour between towns or districts, 
then these towns and districts became dependent on one 
another Sheffield cannot devote its whole attention to 
cutlery unless Northampton will make its boots and Leeds 
and Bradford its clothes A complicated system came into 
existence, m which each town had its part to play and the 
whole nation was kmt together as an economic unit To-day 
this process has extended to the whole world, nations live 
by their trade with one another and the world has become 
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one market, and on the tran'^aettons in tint nnrl ct the 
prosperity of mankind depends \Micn the Fli-nhctJnn 
Justices fixed wages, when the port offienh ndminiitcrcd 
the eighteenth-century Corn-hws, each worlcd on the 
price of w’hcat in his count} or at his port 'Io-da\ the 
world price of wheat is flashed oacr the wires fioin rit% to 
city, and the wheat crop of Canada is bought '>nd ••old 
simultaneously m Lnerpool, Hamburg, and Ciucieo '] rm*'- 
port has had a hand in this dcaclopmcnt, for it wt.uid be 
useless to buy American cotton in Lnerpool unless there 
were some cheap and speedy wa} of carta mg it '>crnss the 
Atlantic, but more important was tlic in\ cntion of the eh ctnc 
telegraph and telephone T he telegraph began to come into 
use m the forties, b} 1850 England was in touch witli 
France, an Atlantic cable was successful!} hid in and 
now we have beam wireless and the wireless telephone 'I he 
countries of the world are now linked together for the rapid 
passing of news, quotation of prices, and pning of ori’c^ 
But the \cry forces that had created this situation v ere 
a menace to its stabiht} Transport mal.ts pnsciiuc the 
localization of industry and tlic concentration of popubtion, 
but m time it makes it unncccssar} , transport allows ration' 
to live by the exchange of their produce in a common m'^rj ct, 
but it also allows tlicm to cut each other's throats in com- 
petition m that market The railwaas helped to create o..r 
great cibcs, but the trams and motor-cars made it posssulc 
for men to aaoid li\ing m them Indusm clustered ronno 
the coal- and iron-fields, but coal and iron can be 
almost as easil} as the products of those Industrie'- 
electric power needs no transport at all Wl'cn ac c' mine 
tlicm, the basis of some of oiir chief indus’ncs 'pj r-**" 
cxtremcl} artificial and precarious ^^c proa no couon 'n 
England, and our industr} is produc.np a era I'rpcl 
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distant lands Why should Egyptian and American cotton 
be earned to Lancashire to be spun and woven for the Indian 
market? It was partly an accident We were the first to 
learn the art of big-scale production, we had the coal and 
iron, and we had a suitable climate But we have no monopoly 
of skill now, nor of iron and coal "WTiat is there to prevent 
a big cotton industry springing up in India, near its market, 
or in America, near the source of supply of the raw material? 
Little mdeed, but the power of a going concern to crush 
upstart rivals. 

Even when not challenged by competitors, this system of 
national specialization makes us very dependent on other 
nations and on conditions m other parts of the world 
Should anythmg happen to the suppl)’’ of raw cotton, should 
our customers be unwilling or unable to buy from us, we 
should be all but ruined 'V\Tien, owing to the Amencan 
Civil War, the supply of cotton was cut off, Lancashire 
starved When, o^vlng to the exhaustion caused by the 
Great War, we could find no markets for our goods, two 
millions of unemployed were walking the streets of our 
cities, outcasts and beggars And it is not only the effects 
of war or sudden crises that we have to fear. England has 
chosen to live by serving the needs of others, and she can 
only prosper so long as her services are needed and wel- 
comed, and so long as they can be rendered more efficiently 
by her than by anyone else In the middle of the last century 
she had an unquestioned lead m industry and feared no 
competition, she could maintain a population of twenty 
rmllions, not on the produce of her own soil, but on the 
produce of the world, bought m the markets of the world 
with her unrivalled manufactures But Germany, the 
United States, Japan and Russia have developed along 
the same Imes, and mechanical transport has broken doun 
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the barrier of distance ^\])lch scpintcd Ancnci from thr 
markets of Europe In the last qu''ncr of the ninctcc''th 
century \\c began to feel that wo must fight to defend the 
foundations of our economic life 

The situation was summed up b} the -uilhor of ilir bo >* 
in a final chapter which he WTOtc in 1S9S, ihorlh b fn-c 
the Protectionists opened tJicir Mgorous campaign, and ni’n\ 
years before the war that he dreaded had nnnclcd th'* fv'd; 
of Europe Having sketched the main features of tlu de- 
velopment of England into a great industrial coiintn., he 
proceeded as follows 

“These are all tendencies that base been at vorl umre 
or less steadily for a long period it is not likch tint the 
future wall sec anj reversal in them Hut wath other p il.c.e’ 
that are younger we maj entertain a doubt about tiicir 
permanence Even in the broad principle of freedom of 
trade, hesitations occur now and again T o imamnc a return 
to tlic Corn-laws and the Mercantile sv^tan would be of 
course absurd, but it is open to doubt whether the n''tion 
as a whole is not becoming more impres'^cd with the t’ nrc' 
of foreign competition, and more rcadv to consider me 'irc' 
whose avowed object is to foster national indu'^tne- than it 
wais thirt}' jears ago Measures such as the ^It.rclr^d'*■c 
Marks Act, agitations against foreign -^iicrr bounties, com- 
plaints against shipowners who grant Invtr to frm m 
shippers than to English, the publication of qu-nliU'^ of 
statistics designed to show how foreign indu«tno '■'c g” ur ’ 
on us, sometimes m neutral markets, sometime^ eve 1 in o •>' 
own, arc all indications that there is some imca.': f*"’* 

about the permanence of our mdustn-’l -nd c'^'p p^'-c ! 
suprcmac^, and that in some cases ■’t Icasi thc*c r " b; 
a wascr treatment tlrn th-’t of merciv Icrvirg t' c v 
alone So far as tJic uneasiness prove cs tec-'c" c-’c'c 
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greater readiness to take advantage of improvements and 
new processes, a firmer determmation not to be left behind 
m the race, then it is quite m accord with the key-note of 
Free-trade, namely, that under it each man will best be alert 
about his own interests and so promote the mterests of all 
Indeed, there is need for such watchfulness against the 
national as well as the mdividual carelessness which the 
security of success is apt to breed It is a matter of common 
expenence that great business houses become great through 
enterprise and remam great for a time by caution, but if, 
as often happens, that caution degenerates into timidity or 
lethargy, they are overtaken by younger and more vigorous 
houses. So, too, with the great mdustnal state of the world, 
she may despise her competitors, she may continue to make 
thmgs as she has been accustomed to do, wthout allowing 
for the changes of fashion or the requirements of new con- 
ditions, she may refuse to alter her methods of buying and 
selhng, but she may also awake when too late to find herself 
supplanted by the ingenuity and elasticity of her nvals, who 
are content with small profits and wilhng to make every 
effort to get a footmg It is possible that English industry 
and commerce are not sufficiently ahve to this danger, and 
thus the periodical agitations may serve a useful purpose 
But there is no doubt whatever that in the mmds of many 
there is another aim beyond this of keepmg the nation on 
the alert, a much wider aim, namely, that of attemptmg to 
find some fresh methods whereby legislation and Govern- 
ment regulation may again be used to foster national mdustry 
and commerce Whether this party is nsmg in influence, 
or is merely the surviving remnant of Protectionists, whether 
if It grows m numbers it wnll be successful m any measures 
It adopts, of what nature these measures will be, are all 
questions for the future ” 
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Then, after a brief glance at the history of St-itc -'curiti 
m domestic affairs, he resumed 

“ In another respect also the Go%crnmcnt i'^ tncrc-”"’n''!\ 
called upon to interest itself m commercial qurtm-i 
Reference has been made alrcadj to the share \^llIch th- 
old colonial policy, as enforced under the Akrc^ntilc s,-tcm, 
had m the loss of our American colonics Mint Inppeard 
there has not been without later parallels, Spam ti o l.-n- 
seen most of her American colonics rcaolt '’gua-:! her '’ml 
become independent There ha\c been ninn\ vho Inac 
held that this would be the end sooner or later of all co!n.,ic', 
but this inference can onl\ be drawaa fairh when the rnctl '’.1 
of treating colonics remains the same England, ho,\c\ir, 
has discarded the old policy’ and adopted a nc.s one, vh rh 
offers greater promise of retaining colomni aifccnncc Our 
colomes are no longer regarded as commercial p'nrr-cior- 
and possible commercial mils, most ha\c been guen 
complete liberty in self-government as is con'^Ktent v I'b 
their remaining a part of the British Empire, t},c idc-^ of 
profit and loss has been laid aside, and the idc-’ of n-’tion-’htv 
substituted for it The new pohc} Irs been saccc'^fiil up 
till now, and, so far as can be judged, bears the -piK'^rrcc 
of permanence But whcUicr the bond of unin,i »aM be 
drawn closer, bj imperial fedcr-’tion, In commcrc.al caa- 
nections, and by that lessening of physical dni-ncc % .'ic'i 
improvements in navigation and communication ■’re con- 
tinually bringing about, or whether the small diCc-fnccs 
which spring from a new climate and a nc>v en.-n n."c~t 
wall grow until each colonj will wash to bccoa.c d a'-ct 
state, arc questions which cannot be •’n«wcrct. ’/n c 
fidcncc At present the factors that n •’Ic for un.' n 'pre ' 
to be growang faster tlian those w! ich m^Ic fr” ‘<■7 ' • a 
But the latter, iliough small, tend to be cumu^-’t.v c n r" 'c, 
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and cannot therefore be neglected Moreover, we have yet 
to see what effect a widespread maritime war may have 
upon our colomes 

“ For in spite of the confidence of the Manchester school 
that for the future wars would become fewer and fewer, 
and that commerce and peace would go hand in hand, the 
progress of events has shown that this confidence was 
misplaced. The nmeteenth century, tempestuous m its 
childhood, and then peaceful in its youth and manhood, 
has become quarrelsome in its dotage The quarrels have 
not, so far, developed mto wars, but the pacific spirit appears 
to be on the wane Those who beat their swords mto plough- 
shares and their spears into prumng-hooks, have found it 
wiser to beat them back again, the Iamb still finds the wolf 
an uncomfortable neighbour, not even the strong man 
armed can be sure of keepmg his goods m peace And the 
reason of this political uneasmess, resulting m frequent 
scares, is the jostling of colonial mterests The expenence 
of the eighteenth century should teach us how fruitful 
a source of war colonial jealousy may be, and Europe has 
lately seen a violent revival of the desire for colonial ex- 
pansion ” 

Although the treatment of colomes, especially of white 
colomes, has changed profoundly since the daj's of George 
III, they are still prized for essentially the same reasons 
They provide the food and raw materials that are the daily 
need of countries that devote their time and labour to 
manufacture, and they provide an outlet for surplus popu- 
lation To no country, therefore, were colonies of such 
importance as to England Statesmen, who saw with growmg 
imeasmess the nation’s dependence on others who were 
already her rivals and imght soon be her enemies, turned 
naturally to the Empire for help It was useless to think 
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The report of the Committee made it clear that Great 
Bntam and her self-govemmg Dommions are “ autonomous 
commumties withm the Bntish Empire, equal m status, m 
no way subordmate one to another m any respect of their 
domestic or external affairs, though umted by a common 
allegiance to the Croivn, and freely associated as members 
of the Bntish Commonwealth of Nations These words 
not only explam what the Bntish Empire is to-day, but also 
show clearly wherem lies the strength of Greater Bntam 
Economic umon was very hard to achieve, particularly if 
it meant breakmg down all tariff barriers and puttmg a w'all 
of customs round the frontiers of the Empire The colomes, 
like all young countnes, were strongly Protectionist, while 
England w^as committed to a policy of Free-trade The 
colomal Governments were prepared to give the mother- 
country some preference, but were not willing to abohsh 
their tariffs on English goods, seeing that England, havmg 
no tanffs to abolish, could not offer any equivalent advantage 
When Joseph Chamberlam became Secretary for the 
Colomes m 1895, he brought a new vigour and a new 
faith to that hitherto msignificant office He did all m his 
power to foster the mdustries of our dommions and promote 
friendship between the states that formed the Empire, but 
he finally came to the conclusion that a change m the tariff 
system was essential In 1903 he launched his campaign 
for Protection coupled with Impenal Preference He asked 
for a low tax on imported food and a higher duty on all 
imported manufactures, with preference for the colonies 
He hoped that the colomes would offer some correspondmg 
pnvileges It was a bold step, and it failed His colleagues 
did not support him, and m 1906 the Liberal Free-traders 
swept the country The controversy slept, until once more 
It became a burmng pohtical question at the election of 
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1923, when Protection and Imperial Preference were '’rnn 
proposed, but without the duties on food Again the prog 1- -I 
was defeated Prior to 1931 , when the adaerse tr-^de In! 'rcc 
forced the National Government to abandon tiic Free Tr-’c^c 
system, Protection as a settled Government pohev Ind never 
been adopted in Britain In tlie 3 ears following the M-’r, 
however, certain protectiv c measures were introduced I hr 
Safe-guarding of Industries Act(i922), for example, protected 
certain industries which it was thought advisiblc to Iccp in 
operation in this countiy even if the products cm lie p-o- 
cured more cheaply abroad, and the Merchandise M-irN 
Act (1926), which empowers a government departm'-nt to 
enforce the marking of certain imports with their countrv 
of origin, IS really an indirect form of protection Imp-’r’il 
Preference has also been introduced, and certain dtitnhV 
imports are subject to preferential duties if produced vMih.n 
the Empire. In 1926, however, the Government nought to 
develop Empire trade by other means, and founded the 
Empire Marketing Board as a department of the Dominion' 
and Colonial Offices This board, winch became a 1 ird of 
Imperial advertising agenej', was dissolved in igaj 

■^ffiat should be the position of Great Britain -’n indus- 
trial and commercial nation in the world of to-da\ ' To t.i”- 
question the members of tlic various politicl p-^riiCN p.ve 
decisive but vastlj' different answers "ict when dl tl '''c 
answers are analysed it is discovered that thev h'vc nn cn 
m common — ^the Socialist has unconsciouslv mtm^’i’ccd 
element of Conservatism, and the Conscrvat.vc i :■ U'’- 
knovvingljs supported the Socialist ideal of o'ga.’ "'d co- 
operation The truth is, of course, tirt the m'ttc’' r' t "t 
ought not to be a pohlicval p-^rlv affair -t •’ll r; f" 
tins, however, am answer to the quesnon i' h'' i f* b-* 
mere speculation, far too much time ha<: b'<'n w" rd r-' 
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discussing “ what should be ” and far too little has been 
spent m understanding “ what is ” In this book we have 
been studying the industnal history of Great Bntain with the 
object of finding what is her position in the modern uorld 
We have seen how industnal England arose and developed, 
we have followed the evolution of our econonuc system, and 
our study is really the answer to the question “ What is'” 
as far as It is possible to answer it satisfactorily There 
are two Bntams, the Bntam withm the Empire, and the 
Bntam m relation to the rest of the world All men who 
ha\ e the vision to see beyond the barriers of parl^' pohtics 
work to make those two Britams one 
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